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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



T^E untimely death of Professor Prentiss has made necessary the transfer 
of his ^Embryology* into other hands. In this second edition, however, the 
general plan and scope of the book remain unchanged although the actual descrip- 
tions have been extensively recast, rewritten, and rearranged. A new chapter 
on the Morphogenesis of the Skeleton and Muscles covers briefly a subject not 
included hitherto. Forty illustrations replace or supplement certain of those 
in the former edition. 

In preparing the present manuscript a definite attempt has been made to 
render the descriptions as clear and consistent as is compatible with brevity and 
accuracy. It has likewise been essayed to properly evaluate the embryological 
contributions of recent years, and, by incorporating the fundamental advances, 
to indicate the trend of modern tendencies. Since no page remains in its entirety 
as originally penned by Professor Prentiss, the reviser must assume full respon- 
sibility for the subject-matter as it now stands. 

It is hoped that those who read this text will co-operate with the writer by 
freely offering criticisms and suggestions. 

L. B. A. 

CmcAGo, III. 
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PREFACE 



Tms book represents an attempt to combine brief descriptions of the verte- 
brate embryos which are studied in the laboratory with an account of human 
embryology adapted especially to the medical student. Professor Charles Sedg- 
wick Minot, in his laboratory textbook of embryology, has called attention to the 
value of dissections in studying mammalian embryos and asserts that ** dissection 
should be more extensively practised than is at present usual in embryological 
work " The writer has for several years experimented with 
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methods of dissecting pig embryos, and his results form a part of this book. The 
value of pig embryos for laboratory study was first emphasized by Professor Minot, 
and the development of my dissecting methods was made possible through the 
reconstructions of his former students. Dr. F. T. Lewis and Dr. F. W. Thyng. 

The chapters on hiunan organogenesis were partly based on Keibel and 
Mall's Human Embryology. We wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers of Kollmann's Handatlas, Marshall's Embryology, Lewis-Stohr's Histology 
and McMurrich's Development of the Human Body, by whom permission was 
granted us to use cuts and figures from these texts. We are also indebted to 
Professor J. C. Heisler for permission to use cuts from his Embryology, and to 
Dr. J. B. De Lee for several figures taken from his *' Principles and Practice of 
Obstetrics." The original figures of chick, pig and hiunan embryos are from 
preparations in the collection of the anatomical laboratory of the Northwestern 
University Medical School. My thanks are due to Dr. H. C. Tracy for the loan 
of valuable human material, and also to Mr. K. L. Vehe for several reconstruc- 
tions and drawings. 

C. W. Prentiss. 

Northwestern University Medical School. 
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TEXT-BOOK OF EMBRYOLOGY 



INTRODUCTION 

The study of human embryology deals with the development of the mdividual 
from the origm of the germ cells to the adult condition. To the medical student 
human embryology is of primary importance because it affords a comprehensive 
understanding of gross anatomy. It is on this account that only recently a 
prominent surgeon has recommended a thorough study of embryology as one of 
the foundation stones of surgical training. Embryology not only throws light 
on the normal anatomy of the adult, but it also explains the occurrence of many 
anomalies, and the origin of certain pathological changes in the tissues. From 
the theoretical side, embryology is the key with which we may unlock the secrets 
of heredity, of the determination of sex, and, in part, of organic evolution. 

There is, unfortunately, a view current among graduates in medicine that the 
field of embryology has been fully reaped and gleaned of its harvest. On the 
contrary, much productive ground is as yet unworked, and all weU-preserved 
human embryos are of value to the investigator. An institute of embryology 
for the purpose of collecting, preserving, and studying human embryos has re- 
cently been established by Professor F. P. Mall of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. Aborted embryos and those obtmned by operation in case of either normal 
or ectopic pregnancies should always be saved and preserved at once by immersing them 
intact in 10 per cent, fprmalin or in Zenker's fluid. 

Historical. — The science of modern embryology is a comparatively new one, 
originating with the use of the compound microscope and developing with the 
improvement of microscopical technique. Aristotle (384-322 b. c), however, 
centuries before had followed the general development of the chick day by day. 
The belief that slime and decajdng matter was capable of giving rise to living 
animals, as asserted by Aristotle, was disproved by Redi (1668). 

A few years after Harvey and Malpighi had published their studies on the 
chick embryo, Leeuwenhoek reported the discovery of the spermatozoon by 
Ham in 1677. At this period it was believed either that fully formed animals 
existed in miniature in the egg, needing only the stimulus of the spermatozoon to 
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initiate development, or that similarly preformed bodies, male and female, con- 
stituted the spermatozoa and that these merely enlarged within the ovimi. 
According to this doctrine of preformation all future generations were likewise 
encased, one inside the sex cells of the other, and serious computations were made 
as to the probable number of progeny (200 million) thus present in the ovary of 
Mother Eve, at the exhaustion of which the human race would end! Dalenp>atius 
(1699) believed that he had observed a minute human form in the spermatozoon. 

The preformation theory was strongly combated by Wolff (1759) who saw 
that the early chick embryo was differentiated gradually from unformed living sub- 
stance. This theory, known as epigenesiSy was proved correct when, in 1827, von 
Baer discovered the mammalian ovum and later demonstrated the germ layers of 
the chick embryo. 

About twenty years after Schleiden and Schwann (1839) had shown the cell 
to be the structural unit of the organism, the ovum and spermatozoon were recog- 
nized as true cells. O. Hertwig, in 1875, was the first to observe and appreciate 
the events of fertilization. Henceforth all multicellular organisms were believed 
to develop each from a single fertilized ovum, which by continued cell division 
eventually gives rise to the adult body, containing, it is estimated, 26 million 
million cells. In the case of vertebrates, the segmenting ovum differentiates first 
three primary germ layers. The cells of these layers are modified in turn to form 
tissues, such as muscle and nerve, of which the various organs are composed, 
and the organs together constitute the organism, or adult body. 

Primitive Segments — Metamerism. — In studying vertebrate embryos we 
shall identify and constantly refer to the primitive segments or metameres. These 
segments are homologous to the serial divisions of an adult earth worm's body, 
divisions which, in the earth worm, are identical in structure, each containing a 
ganglion of the nerve cord, a muscle segment, or myotome, and pairs of blood ves- 
sels and nerves. In vertebrate embryos the primitive segments are known as 
mesodermal segments, or somites. Each pair gives rise to a vertebra, to a pair of 
myotomes, or muscle segments, and to paired vessels; each pair of mesodermal 
segments is supplied by a pair of spinal nerves, consequently the adult verte- 
brate body is segmented like that of the earth worm. As a worm grows by 
the formation of new segments at its tail-end, so the metameres of the vertebrate 
embryo begin to form in the head and are added tail ward. There is this dif- 
ference between the segments of the worm and the vertebrate embryo. The seg- 
mentation of the worm is complete, while that of the vertebrate is incomplete 
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GROWTH AND DIFFERENTlATiaN OF THE EMBRYO 

A muIticeUuIar embryo develops by the division of the fertilized ovum to 
form daughter cells. These are at first similar in structure, and, if separated, any 
one of them may develop into a complete embryo, as has been proved by the 
experiments of Driesch on the ova of the sea urchin. The further development of 
the embryo depends: (1) upon the multiplication of its cells by division; (2) upon 
the growth in size of the individual cells; (3) upon changes in their form and 
structure. 

The first changes in the form and arrangement of the cells give rise to three 
definite plates, or germ layers, which are termed from their positions the ectoderm 
(outer skin) , mesoderm (middle skin) and entoderm (inner skin) . Since the ecto- 
derm covers the body it is primarily protective in function, but it also gives rise to 
the nervous system through which sensations are received from the outer world. 
The entoderm, on the other hand, lines the digestive canal and is from the first 
nutritive in function. The mesoderm, Ijdng between the other two layers, 
naturally performs the functions of circulation, of muscular movement, and 
of excretion; it also gives rise to the skeletal structures which support the 
body. While all three germ layers form definite sheets of cells known as 
epithelia, the mesoderm takes also the form of a diffuse network of cells, the 
mesenchyma. 

The Anlage. — This German word, which lacks an entirely satisfactory 
English equivalent, is a term applied to the first discernible cell, or aggregation of 
cells, which forms any distinct part or organ of the embryo. In the broad sense 
the fertilized ovum is the anlage of the entire adult organism; furthermore, in the 
early cleavage stages of certain embryos it is possible to recognize single cells or 
cell groups from which definite structures will indubitably arise. The term anlage, 
however, is more commonly applied to the primordia that differentiate from the 
various germ layers. Thus the thickening of the epithelium over the optic vesicle 
is the anlage of the lens. 

Differentiation of the Embryo. — The developing embryo exhibits a progres- 
sively complex structure, the various steps in the production of which occur in 
orderly sequence. There may be recognized in development a number of com- 
ponent mechanical processes which are used repeatedly by the embryo. The 
general and fundamental process conditioning differentiation is cell multiplication 
and the subsequent growth of the daughter cells. The more important of the 
specific developmental processes are the following: (1) cell migration; (2) localized 
growth, resulting in enlargements and cotistrictions ; (3) cell aggregation, forming (a) 
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cords y (b) sheets y (c) masses; (4) delamination, i. e., the splitting of single sheets into 
separate layers; (5) folds, including circumscribed folds which produce (a) evagina- 
Hons, or out-pocketings, e. g., the intestinal villi, (b) invaginations, or in-pocket- 
ings, e. g., the intestinal glands. 

The production of folds, including evaginations and invaginations, due to un- 
equal rapidity of growth, is the essential factor in moulding the organs and hence the 
general form of the embryo. 

Differentiation of the Tissues. — The cells of the germ layers which form 
organic anlages may be at first alike in structure. Thus the evagination which 
forms the anlage of the arm is composed of a single layer of like ectodermal 
cells, surrounding a central mass of diffuse mesenchyma (Fig. 136). Gradually 
the ectodermal cells multiply, change their form and structure, and give rise to 
the layers of the epidermis. By more profound structural changes the mesen- 
chymal cells also are transformed into the elements of connective tissue, tendon, 
cartilage, bone, and muscle, aggregations of modified cells which are known as 
tissues. The development of modified tissue cells from the undifferentiated 
cells of the germ layers is known as histogenesis. During histogenesis the struc- 
ture and form of each tissue cell are adapted to the performance of some special 
function or functions. Cells which have once taken on the structure and func- 
tions of a given tissue cannot give rise to cells of any other type. In tissues like 
the epidermis, certain cells retain their primitive embryonic characters throughout 
life, and, by continued cell division, produce new layers of cells which are later 
cornified. In other tissues all of the cells are differentiated into the adult type, 
and, during life, no new cells are formed. This takes place in the case of the 
nervous elements of the central nervous system. 

Throughout life, tissue cells are undergoing retrogressive changes. In this 
way the cells of certain organs like the thymus gland and mesonephros degenerate 
and largely disappear. The cells of the hairs and the surface layer of the epider- 
mis become cornified and eventually are shed. Thus, normally, tissue cells may 
constantly be destroyed and replaced by new cells. 

The Continuity of the Germ Plasm. — According to this important conception 
of Weismann the body-protoplasm, or soma, and the reproductive-protoplasm 
differ fundamentally. The germinal material is a legacy that has existed since 
the beginning of life, from which representative portions are passed on intact 
from one generation to the next. Around this germ plasm there develops in 
each successive generation a short-lived body, or soma, which serves as a vehicle 
for insuring the transmission and perpetuation of the former. The reason, there- 
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fore, why ofiFspring resembles its parents is because each develops from portions 
of the same stuff. 

The Law of Biogenesis. — Of great theoretical interest is the fact, con- 
stantly observed in studying embryos, that the individual in its development 
tends to repeat the evolutionary history of its own species. This law of recapitu- 
lation was first stated clearly by Miiller in 1863 and was termed by Haeckel the 
law of biogenesis. According to this law, the fertilized ovum is compared to a 
unicellular organism like the Amoeba; the bias tula is supposed to represent an 
adult Volvox; the gastrula, a simple sponge; the segmented embryo a worm-like 
stage, and the embryo with gill slits may be regarded as a fish-like stage. The 
blood of the human embryo in development passes through stages in which its 
corpuscles resemble in structure those of the fish and reptile ; the heart is at first 
tubular, like that of the fish; the kidney of the embryo is like that of the amphib- 
ian, as are also the genital ducts. Many other examples of this law may readily 
be observed. 

Methods of Study. — Human embryos not being available for individual 
laboratory work, the embryos of the lower animals which best illustrate certain 
points are employed instead. Thus the germ cells of Ascaris, a parasitic round 
worm, are used to demonstrate the phenomena of mitosis and maturation; the 
larvae of echinoderms, or of worms, are frequently used to demonstrate the cleav- 
age of the ovum and the development of the blastula and gastrula larvae; the 
chick embryo affords convenient material for the study of the early vertebrate em- 
bryo, of the formation of the germ layers and of the embryonic membranes, while 
the structure of a mammalian embryo, similar to that of the human embryo, is 
best observed in the readily procured embr>'os of the pig. An idea of the anatomy 
of embryos is obtained first by examining the exterior of whole embryos and study- 
ing dissections and reconstructions of them. Finally, each embryo is studied in 
serial sections, the level of each section being determined by comparing it with 
figures of the whole embryo. 

Along with his study of the embryos in the laboratory, the student should 
do a certain amount of supplementary reading. Only the gist of human organo- 
genesis is contained in the following chapters. A very complete bibliography 
of the subject is given in Keibel and MalFs **Human Embr>'ology,'' to which 
the student is referred. Below are given the titles of some of the more important 
works on vertebrate and human embryology, to which the student is referred 
and in which supplementary reading is reconmiended. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE GERM CELLS: MITOSIS, MATURATION AND FERTILIZATION 

THE GERM CELLS 

The highly dififerentiated human organism, like all other vertebrates and 
most invertebrates, develops from the union of two germ cells, the ovum and 
spermatozoon. 

The Ovum. — The female germ cell, or ovum, is a typical animal cell pro- 
duced in the ovary. It is nearly spherical in form and possesses a nucleus with 
nucleolus^ chromatin network, chromatin knots, and nuclear membrane (Figs. 1 and 
2). The cytoplasm of the ovum is distinctly granular, containing more or less 
numerous yolk granules and rarely a minute centrosome. The nucleus is essential 
to the life, growth, and reproduction of the cell. The function of the nucleolus 
is unknown; the chromatin probably bears the hereditary qualities of the cell. 
The yolk granules, containing a fatty substance termed lecithin, furnish nutrition 
for the early development of the embryo. A relatively small amount of yolk 
is found in the ova of the higher mammals, since the embryo develops within, 
and is nourished by, the uterine wall of the mother. A much larger amount occurs 
in the ova of fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds, and the primitive mammalia, the 
eggs of which are laid and develop outside of the body. The so-called yolk of 
the hen's egg (Fig. 3) is the ovum proper and its yellow color is due to the large 
amount of lecithin which it contains. 

Ova become surrounded by protective membranes, or envelopes. The 
vitelline membrane, secreted by the egg itself, is a primary membrane (Fig. 2). 
The follicle cells about the ovum usually furnish other secondary membranes, 
e. g., the zona pellucida. Tertiary membranes may be added as the egg passes 
through the oviduct and uterus — the albumen, shell membrane, and shell of the 
hen's egg are of this type (Fig. 3). 

The human ovum is of small size, measuring from 0.22 to 0.25 mm. in diam- 
eter (Fig. 1). The cytoplasm is surrounded by a relatively thick radially striated 
membrane, the zona pellucida. The striated appearance of the zona pellucida 
is said to be due to fine canals which penetrate it and through which nutriment 
is carried to the ovum by smaller follicle cells during its growth within the ovary. 
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Fig. 3. — Diagrammatic longitudinal section of an un- 
incubated ben's egg (Allen Thomson in Heisler): b.l. germ- 
inal disc; iF.y, white yolk, whicb consists of a central tksk- 
shaped mass, and a number of concentric layers surrounding 
the yellow yolk (y,y.); ^-'^ vitelline membrane; i, a some- 
nliat Quid albuminous layer which immediately envelops 
the yolk; w, albumen, composed of alternating layers of 
more and less fluid portions; ckJ, chalazx; a.ch, air chamber 
■t the blunt end of the egg — simply a space between the 
two la>-eT5 of the shell membranei t.s.m, inner, i.m, outer 
layer of the sheU membrane; i, shell. 
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mg mma re Graaban foUi Its {(f) 
w U d n d f 11 1 from whose waU 
membntna granulosa has partially 
separated; /, cavity of liquor follic- 
uli; I, ovum surrounded by cell mass 
constituting cumulus oophonis (Pier- 



sol). 




Fig. 5. — Section of well -developed Graafian fdlicle 
from human embryo (von HerS); the enclosed ovum 



Fic. 6.— Uterine tube and ovary with 
mature Graafian follicle about ready lo burst 
(Ribemont-Dessaignes) . 



the Graafian follicle, within which the ovum is eccentrically located (Figs. 4 and 
230). The cells of the Graafian follicle immediately smrounding the ovum form 
the corona radiata (Fig. 1) when the ovum is set free. 
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Ovulation and Menstnution. — When the ovum is ripe, the Graafian follicle 
ix large and contains fluid, probably under pressure. The ripe follicles form 
bud-like projections at the surface of the ovary (Fig. 6), and at these points 
the ovarian wall has become very thin. It is probable that normally the bursting 
of the (iraafian follicle and the discharge of the ovum are periodic and associated 
with the phenomena of menstruation, as maintained by Fraenkel and Villeimn. 
'I'hut ovulation or discharge of the ovum from the ovary may occur independently 
of the menstrual periods has been proven by the observations of Leopold and 
it( Kiivano, Also in young girls ovulation may precede the inception of men- 
Hlrualion and it may occur in women some time after the menopause. 
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t-'ii). T. ImnMlun (hIIU-If i-tini«inin]i six uv«. Kront Ihf o\*ar)- of a >-oung monkey. X 430. 

At birth, or shortly itfter. nil of the ova arc fi>rmed in the ovary of the female 
thiUI. Hcniti-i) i-stinmtoii llwl ii nurmul human fomale may develop in each ovary 
M) riiv ovii. Most of tln> yo\mK o\;i. wliich may numbor 50.000. degenerate and 
lU'Vt'i vi\ti'h mKtuntv. At ovul«li»n but »>no ovum is normally ripened and dis- 
ihitrjrrd fhim iW oviiry, SfviTid ma. howvvcr. may be produced in a single 
i\\\ih\\' ilk rai't' *'iis»>N. Stub HUiltiplc (ulliiU-s ha\o Kx-n olt«T\-wl in human o\'aries 
Aud itif ol frrt)Ui'i)t iwviinvmv in tlu- ovary oi the monkey vFig. 7), 

Thf S(Wrnt«tointiit. V\\v male a-ll or s)XTm;it\^iKin of man is a minute cell 
(1 lV\* mm Kin^, sinviali^-il loi ai livo mo\ rmcm Inx^iiuso of their acti\-e move- 
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ments, spermatozoa were, when first discovered, regarded as parasites living in 
the seminal fluid. The sperm cell is composed of a flattened heady short neck^ and 
thread-like tail (Fig. 8). 

The head is about 0.005 mm. in length. 
It appears oval in side view, pear-shaped 
in profile. When stained, the anterior 
two-thirds of the head may be seen to 
form a cap^ and the sharp border of this 
cap is the perfaraiorium by means of which 
the spermatozoon penetrates the ovum. 
The head contains the nuclear elements of 
the sperm cell. The disc-shaped neck con- 
tains the arUerior centrosomal body. The 
tail begins with the posterior centrosomal 
body and is divided into a short connecting 
piece y a chief piece ox jlageUum^ which forms 
about four-fifths of the length of the sperm 
cell, and a short end piece, or terminal fila- 
ment. The connecting piece is marked off 
from the chief piece by the annulus. The 
connecting piece is traversed by the axial 
filament (filum principale), and is sur- 
rounded (1) by the sheath common to it 
and to the flagellum; (2) by a sheath con- 
taining a spiral filament; and (3) by a 
mitochondrial sheath. The chief piece is 
composed of the axial filament surrounded 
by a cytoplasmic sheath, while the end piece 
comprises the naked continuation of the 
axial filament. 

The spermatozoa are motile, being 
propelled by the movements of the tail. 
They swim always against a current at the rate of about 2.5 mm. a minute. This 
is important, as the outwardly directed currents induced by the ciliary action of 
the uterine tubes and uterus direct the spermatozoa by the shortest route to the 
infundibulum. Keibel has found spermatozoa alive three days after the execution 
of the criminal from whom they were obtained. They have been found motile 
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Fig. 8. — Diagram of a human spermat- 
ozo5n, highly magnified, in side view 
(Meves, Bonnet). 
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in the uterine tube three and one-half weeks after coitus. They have been kept 
alive eight days outside the body by artificial means. It is not known for how 
long a period they may be capable of fertilizing ova, but, according to Keibel, this 
[K-riod would certainly be more than a week. Lode estimates that 200 million 
spermatozoa are liberated at an average ejaculation. 



MITOSIS AND AMITOSIS 

Before the discharged ovum can be fertilized by the male germ cell, it must 
undergo a process of cell division and reduction of chromosomes known as matu- 

ration. As the student may 
not be familiar with the proc- 
esses of cell division, a brief 
description is appended. (For 
details of mitosis see text- 
books of histology and E. B. 
Wilson's "The CeU.") 

AmitosiB. — Cells may di- 
vide directly by the simple 
fission of their nuclei and 
cytoplasm. This rather in- 
frequent process is called 
amitosis. Amitosis is said 
by many to occur only in 
moribund cells. It is the 
type of cell division demon- 
strable in the epithelium of 
the bladder. 

MitosiB. — In the repro- 
duction of normally active 
cells, complicated changes 
take place in the nucleus. 
These changes give rise to 
thread-like structures, hence 
the process is termed mitosis 
(.thread) in distinction to 
liviiiotl for convenience into four phases 
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Prophase. — 1. The centrosome divides and the two minute bodies resulting 
from the division move apart, ultimately occupjdng positions at opposite poles 
of the nucleus (I-III). 

2. Astral rays appear in the cytoplasm about each centriole. They radiate 
from it and the threads of the central or achromatic spindle are formed between 
the two asters, thus constituting the amphiaster (II). 

3. The nuclear membrane and nucleolus disappear, the nucleoplasm and 
cytoplasm becoming continuous. 

4. During the above changes the chromatic network of the resting nucleus 
resolves itself into a skein or spireme^ which soon shortens and breaks up into 
distinct, heavily-staining bodies, the chromosomes (II, III). A definite number 
of chromosomes is always found in the cells of a given species. The chromosomes 
may be block-shaped, rod-shaped, or bent in the form of a (J- 

5. The chromosomes arrange themselves in the equatorial plane of the central 
spindle (IV). If U-shaped, the base of each U is directed toward a common center. 
The amphiaster and the chromosomes together constitute a mitotic figure and at 
the end of the prophase this is called a monaster, 

Metaphase. — The longitudinal splitting of the chromosomes into exactly 
similar halves constitutes the metaphase (IV, V). The aim of mitosis is thus ac- 
complished, an accurate division of the chromatin between the nuclei of the 
daughter cells. 

Anaphase. — At this stage the two groups of daughter chromosomes separate 
and move up along the central spindle fibers, each toward one of the two asters. 
Hence this is called the diaster stage (V, VI). At this stage, the centrioles may 
each divide in preparation for the next division of the daughter cells. 

Telophase. — 1. The daughter chromosomes resolve themselves into a retic- 
ulum and daughter nuclei are formed (VII, VIII). 

2. The cytoplasm divides in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the mitotic 
spindle (VIII). Two complete daughter cells have thus arisen from the mother 

cell. 

The complicated processes of mitosis, by which cell division is brought about 
normally, seem to serve the purpose of accurately dividing the chromatic sub- 
stance of the nucleus in such a way that the chromatin of each daughter cell may 
be the same qualitatively and quantitatively. 

This is important if we assume that the chromatic particles of the chromosomes bear the 
hereditary qualities of the cell. The number of chromosomes is constant in the sexual cells 
of a given species. The smallest number of chromosomes, two, occurs in Ascaris megalo- 
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ifphalft unlvtUem, a round worm parasitic in the intestine of the hoisc. The largest number 
known \% found in the brine shrimp, ArUmia, where 168 have been counted. 

The number for the human cell is in doubt. Guyer (1910) and Montgomery (1912) 
found 22 in the upermatogonia of negroes, and Guyer (1913) reported considerably larger 
nutnbrrM (count not given) for white spermatogonia. According to Winiwarter's recent 
work on whites (Arch, de Biol., T. 27, 1912), the number of chromosomes in each immature 
ovum or o^kytc in 48, in each spermatogone 47. Wieman (1913) found the most frequent 
tiuniltrr in varioun white Mmatic cells to be 34, but recently (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 21, 1917) 
hr UAMTtH thnt the numl>er in both negro and white spermatogonia is 24, thereby agreeing 
with DurMbrrg (19()6). 

W(* hdve Hcen that reproduction in mammals is dependent upon the union of 
male and female germ cells. The union of two germinal nuclei (pronuclei) 
would neceHsarily double the number of chromosomes in the fertilized ovum and 
alw) thr number of hereditary qualities which their particles are supposed to bear. 
I'hJH mulllplication of hereditary qualities is prevented by the processes of matu- 
ration which take place in both the ovum and spermatozoon. 

MATURATION 

Maturation may be defmed as a process of cell division during which the 
number of chromosomes in the germ cells is reduced to one-half the number 
1 haracterlstlc for the species. 

The sptrmittotoa take their origin in the germinal epithelium of the testis. 
Their <lr\Tlopment» or s pcrmalogettesis , may be studied in the testis of man or of 
the rati their nuituration stages in the tubular testis of Ascaris, Two types of 
cells may he recognized in the germinal epithelium of the seminiferous tubules, 
the sHxttHiiivuhir vtliK (of Sertoli), and the male germ cells or spermatogonia (Fig. 
\{)). The s|HTmatogt)nia divide, one daughter cell forming what is known as a 
primiiry .v/^rwii/<>f v/r. The other daughter cell persists as a spermatogone, and, 
hy auitinvuHi <llvislon durlt^g the sexual life of the indiWduaK gives rise to other 
primary s|H*rn\atiK\vtes. The primary sjx^rmatocytes correspond to the ova 
hel\Mv luaturatUm. Kach a>ntains the numlxT of chromosomes typical for the 
n\ale wi the sihhIos. The pnHX\^< of maturation ajnsists in two cell divisions of 
the prln\ary s|H^rmatiHytes» each pnnlucing first, two secondary spermatocytes ^ 
{\\\\\ thcHO \\\ turn four ivils known as spermatids. During these cell divisions the 
uvuuIhm ot \ h<>>u\\w\^n\es Is ^hIuvxhI to half the original number, the spermatids 
jHVH^v^Huing \\\^\ half an u^aiu chi>>n\i^siunos as the svxTmatogi>nia. Each spermatid 
uv^w IvwMuo^ traUHfonuinl iut\^ a n\atur\" sjHTmatojtivn vFig. U\ The nucleus 
t\Mu\^ 0\c Ku^vr |Mrt of the IunuI, the vvnttwivMuo divivU^, the resulting moieties 
|V^>i>iU\ii t\^ the e\tu^u\itiov v\t the uivk. The jyviterior vYntrvvfk^me is prolonged to 
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Fig. 10. — Stages in the spermatogenesis of man arranged in a composite to represent a portion of a 
seminiCeroua tubule sectioned transversely. X 900. 




Fig, 11. — Diagrams of the development of spermatozoa (after Meves in Lewis and Sffihr). 
a^., .\nterior centrosomc; a.f., axial filament; c.p., connecting piece; eh.p., chief piece; g.c., cap; n., 
nucleus; nt., neck; p., protoplasm; p.(., posterior centrosome. 

form the axial tUament, and the cytoplasm forms the sheaths of the neck and tail. 
The spiral filament of the connecting piece is derived from the cytoplasmic mito- 
chondria. 
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The way in which the number of chromosomes is reduced may be seen in the 
spermat<^enesis of Ascaris (Fig. 12). Four chromosomes are typical for Ascaris 
megalocepkala bivalens and each spermatogone contains this number. In the 
early prophase of the primary spermatocyte there appears a spireme thread con- 




Fic. 12. — Reduction of chromosomes in the spermatogenesis of Ascaris mcgalocephala tnvalens 

(Brauer, Wilson). X about 1100. .4 -C, successive stages in the division of the primary apennatocyte. 
The original reticulum undergoes a very early division of the chromatin granules which then form a 
doubly split spireme (B, in profile). This becomes shorter (C, in profile) and then breaks in two to 
form two tetrads (D, in profile), (S, in end). F, C, II, first division to form two secondary spermato- 
cytes, each reccivinK two dyads. /, secondary spermatocyte. J, K, Che same dividing. L, two 
resulting spermatids, each containing two single chromosomes. 

sisting of four parallel rows of granules (B). This thread breaks in two and 
forms two quadruple structures known as tetrads {D-F) ; each is equivalent to two 
original chromosomes split lengthwise to make a bundle of four. At the meta- 
phasc (G) the two tetrads split each into two chromosomes which already show 
evidence of longitudinal fission and are termed dyads. One pair of dyads goes to 
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each of the daughter cells, or secondary spermatocytes (G-I). Without the 
formation of a nuclear membrane, the second maturation spindle appears at once, 
the two dyads split into four monadsy and each daughter spermatid receives two 
single chromosomes, or one-half the number characteristic for the species. The 
tetrad, therefore, represents a precocious division of the chromosomes in prepara- 
tion for two rapidly succeeding cell divisions which occur without the intervention 
of the customary resting periods. The easily understood tetrads are not formed 
in most animals, although the outcome of maturation is identical in either case. 
A diagram of maturation is shown in Fig. 13. The first maturation division in 
Ascaris is probably reductional, each daughter nucleus receiving two complett 
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Fig. 13. — Diagrams of maturation, spermatogenesis and oogenesis (Boveri). 



chromosomes of the original four, whereas in the second maturation division,. as in 
ordinary mitosis, each daughter nucleus receives a half of each of the two chromo- 
somes, these being split lengthwise. In the latter case the division is equational, 
each daughter nucleus reciving chromosomes bearing similar hereditary qualities. 

In some animals the sequence of events is reversed, reduction occurring at 
the second maturation division. In many insects and some vertebrates it has 
been shown that the number of chromosomes in the oogonia is even, the number 
in the spermatogonia odd, and that all the mature ova and half the spermatids 
contain an extra or accessory chromosome (see p. 32). 

During oogenesis, the ova undergo a similar process of maturation. Two 
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(rll flivihionH take place but with this difference, that the deavage is unequal, 
liiul, inHf(r;ul of four cells of equal size resulting, there are formed one large ripe 
ovum or odryle and three rudimentary or abortive ova known as polar bodies 
or Iwlotytrs. The numlxrr of chromosomes is reduced in the same manner as in 
\\\v Hpi'rmatocyte, si> that the ripe ovum and each polar cell contain one-half 
I he nurnbrr of chromosomes found in the immature o\'um or primary oocyte. 
The* frrnali* ^crm cells, from which new ova are produced by cell division, are 
(iillfd oiii^onia and their daughter cells after a period of growth within the ovary 
an* the primary oocytes, comparable to the primary spermatocytes of the male 
(I'i^. 12). During maturation the ovum and first polocyte are termed secondar>'' 
(WW yt<*H (comparable to secondary spermatocytes), the mature ovum and second 
pnltMytc, with the (laughter cells of the first polocyte, are comparable to the 
Np«Tmiili(ls. Kach spermatid, however, may form a mature spermatozoon, but 
only i»nr (»f the four daughter cells of the primary oocyte becomes a mature ovum. 
The* ovum develops at the expense of the three polocytes which are abortive and 
(h*genernte eventually, though it has been shown that in the ova of some insects 
the polar cell may be fertilized and segment several times like a normal ovum, 
in most animals, the actual division of the first polocyte into two daughter cells 
Ih Huppressed. The maturation of human ova has not been observed, but such a 
pi'oeeHH undoubtedly takes place. The reduction of the chromosomes may be 
beHt observed in the germ cells of Ascaris and of insects. The mouse offers a 
favorable opportunity for studying the maturation of a mammalian egg as the ova 
are easily obtained. Their maturation stages have recently been studied by Long 
and Mark (Carnegie Inst. Publ. No. 142). 

MMtumtton of the Mouse Ovum. The nucleus of the ox'um after maturation 
U k nown a» t \\\\lfmiik f*ropimlnis. When the sfXTmatozoon penetrates the mature 
ov\nn it loHeH its taiK and its head becomes the male pronucleus. The aim and 
end ol /rr/i7i(«i/ii»»i consists in the loiiopi of the chromatic elements contained in the 
w«»/e «»♦*«/ lem^ile profimln apul the initiation of cell division. In the mouse, the 
ln«tt |H«lovvte i>( lornuHJ while the ovum is still in the Graafian follicle. In the 
hMmati\M) ol the nvaturation spindle no astral rays and no t\'pical centrosomes 
have lHHi\ \»bHe\vnl The eh^^^nu^somes art* V-sha|x\l. The first polar cell is 
\\M\Ht\t\ \\^\ \\\\\\\ the \^v\uu and lie^ In^uMth the A>na jx^Uucida as a spherical mass 
i\U\^\\\ V^ \\\\\\{\ in \lian\etei vKijkj. IIV l^\^th vwum and jx^lar cell (secondary 
\^\^\teH^ w^ntain H^ vlu\»n\\»MMnes, \m hall the numlvr normal for the mouse. 
\\\\^ ^n^»^ n\.U\n.Uu^n \liNiMvM\ iv the nxluvtivMul one ami the chromosomes take 
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After ovulation has taken place, the ovum lies in the ampulla of the uterine 
tube. If fertilization occurs, a second polocyte is cut off, the nucleus of the 
ovtmi forming no membrane between the production of the first and second polar 
bodies (Fig. 14 A-D). The second maturation spindle and second polar cell are 






Fig. 14.— Maturation and fertilization of the avum of the mouse (after Sobolta). A , C-J. X 500; 
B X 750. A-D, entrance of the spermatozoon and formation of the polar cells. D-E, dci-clopmenl of 
the pronuclei. F-J, successive stages in the first division of the fertilized ovum. 

smaller than the ^t. Immediately after the formation of the second polar cell, 
the chromosomes resolve themselves into a reticulum and the female pronucleus 
is formed (Fig. 14 D). 

FERTTUZATION 
Fertilization of the House Ovum. — Normally, a single spermatozoon enters 
the ovum six to ten hours after coitus. While the second polar cell is forming, 
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the spermatozoon penetrates the ovum and loses its tail. Its head is converted 
into the male pronucleus (Fig. 14 D). The pronuclei, male and female, approach 
each other and resolve themselves first into a spireme stage, then into two group>s 
of 20 chromosomes. A centrosome, possibly that of the male cell, appears be- 
tween them, divides into two, and soon the first segmentation spindle is formed 
(F-H). The 20 male and 20 female chromosomes arrange themselves in the 
equatorial plane of the spindle, thus making the original number of 40 (/). Fer- 
tilization is now complete and the ovum divides in the ordinary way, the daughter 
cells each receiving equal numbers of maternal and paternal chromosomes. The 
fundamental results of the process of fertilization are : (1) the union of the male and 
female chromosomes to form the cleavage nucleus of the fertilized ovum, (2) the 
initiation of cell division or cleavage of the ovum. 

These two factors are separate and independent phenomena. It has been shown by 
Boveri and others that fragments of sea urchin's ova containing no part of the nucleus may be 
fertilized by spermatozoa, segment, and develop into larvae. The female chromosomes are 
thus not essential to the process of segmentation. Loeb, on the other hand, has shown that 
the ova of invertebrates may be made to develop by chemical and mechanical means without 
the cooperation of the spermatozoon {artificial parthenogenesis). Even adult frogs have been 
reared from mechanically stimulated eggs. It is well known that the ova of certain inver- 
tebrates develop normally without fertilization, that is, parthenogenetically. These facts 
show that the union of the male and female pronuclei is not the means of initiating the 
development of the ova. In all vertebrates it is, nevertheless, the end and aim of fertiliza- 
tion. 

Lillie (Science, vols. 36 and 38; 1912, 1913) has recently shown that the cortex of sea 
urchin's ova produces a substance which he terms fertilizin. This substance he regards as an 
amboceptor essential to fertilization, with one side chain which agglutinates and attracts the 
spermatozoa, and another side chain which activates the cytoplasm and initiates the cleavage 
of the ovum. According to Loeb, the spermatozoon activates the ovum to develop by in- 
creasing its oxidations and by rendering it immune to the toxic effects of oxidation. 

Spermatozoa may enter the mammalian ovum at any point. If fertilization 
is delayed and too long a period elapses after ovulation, the ovum may be weak- 
ened and allow the entrance of several spermatozoa. This is known as poly- 
spcrmy. In such cases, however, only one spermatozoon unites with the female 
pronucleus. 

Fertilization of the Human Ovum. — This has not been observed, but prob- 
ably takes place in the uterine tube some hours after coitus. Ova may be fertil- 
ized and start developing before they enter the uterine tube. If they attach them- 
selves to the peritoneum of the abdominal ca\ity, they give rise to abdominal 
pregnancies. If the ova develop within the uterine tube tubal pregnancies result. 
Ovarian pregnancies are known also. Normally, the embryo begins its develop- 
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ment in the uterine tube, thence passes into the uterus and becomes embedded in 
the uterine mucosa. The time required for the passage of the ovum from the 
uterine tube to the uterus is unknown. It probably varies in different cases and 
may occupy a week or more. The ovum may in some cases be fertilized within 
the uterus. Fertilization is favored by the fact that the spermatozoa swim always 
against a current. As the cilia of the uterus and uterine tube beat downward and 
outward the sperms are directed upward and inward. They may reach the ova- 
rian ends of the uterine tubes within two hours of a normal coitus. 

Twin Development. — Usually but one human ovum is produced and fertilized at 
coitus. The development of two or more embryos within the uterus is commonly due to the 
ripening, expulsion, and subsequent fertilization of an equal number of ova. In such cases 
ordinary or fraternal twins, triplets, and so on, of the same or opposite sex, result. Identical 
twinSy that is, those always of the same sex and strikingly similar in form and feature, are 
regarded as arising from the daughter cells of a fertilized ovum, these having separated and 
each having developed like a normal ovum. Separate development of the cleavage cells can 
be produced experimentally in many of the lower animals. The ofifspring of the armadillo 
are normally produced in this manner (Patterson). 

The Significance of Mitosis, Maturation and Fertilization. — It is assumed by 
students of heredity that the chromatic particles of the nucleus bear the hereditary qualities 
of the cell. During the course of development these particles are probably distributed to the 
various cells in a definite way by the process of mitosis. The process of fertilization would 
double the number of hereditary qualities and they would be multiplied indefinitely were it 
not for maturation. At maturation not only is the number of chromosomes halved, but it is 
assumed also that the number of hereditary qualities is reduced by half. In the case of the 
ovum, maturation takes place at the expense of three potential ova, the polocytes, which de- 
generate, but to the advantage of the single mature ovum which retains more than its share 
of cytoplasm and nutritive yolk. 

Mendel's Law of Heredity. — Experiments show that most hereditary characters fall 
into two opposing groups, the contrasted pairs of which are termed allelomorphs. As an 
example, we may take the hereditary tendencies for black and blue eyes. It is supposed that 
there are paired chromatic particles which are responsible for these hereditary tendencies, 
and that paired spermatogonial chromosomes bear one each of these particles. Each chro- 
mosome pair in separate germ cells may possess similar particles, both bearing black-eyed 
tendencies or both blue-eyed tendencies, or opposing particles, bearing the one black, the 
other blue-eyed tendencies. It is assumed that at maturation these paired particles are 
separated along with the chromosomes, and that one only of each pair is retained in each germ 
cell, in order that new and favorable combinations may be formed at fertilization. In our 
example, either a blue-eyed or a black-eyed tendency bearing particle would be retained. At 
fertilization the segregated tendency-bearing particles of one sex may enter into new combina- 
tions with their allelomorphs from the other sex, combinations which may be favorable to 
the offspnng. 

Three combinations are possible. If the color of the eyes be taken as the hereditary 
character, (1) two "black*' germ cells may unite; (2) two "blue" germ cells may unite; (3) 
a "black** germ cell may unite with a "blue" germ cell. The offspring in (1) will all have 
black eyes, and, if interbred, their progeny will likewise inherit black eyes exclusively. 
Similarly, the offspring in (2), and if these are interbred their progeny as well, will include 
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Douhiz^ bui blue-eyed individuals. The first senentioii from the crass in (3) will have black 
e>^YS ac4thr. tor black in the present example is d<nmin*imt, as it is termed. Such Mack-eyed 
ir>ii>S±ujils. Devenheles&, possess blue-eyed bearing chromatic panides in thdr germ cells; 
ii :^ psvf^ray reselling fiom the interbreeding of this dass the original condition is repeated 
— puinr b^cks. impuie blacks vhich hold Uue recessive, and pure blues vill be formed in the 
ra'.x' ^xf 1 : 5 : 1 respectively. It is thus seen that Uue-eyed children may be bom of black- 
ex^ ;uLresiiL vhereas hlue<e>Td parents can never have black-eyed offspring. Many such 
iiLdrmurfttati pairs ol uni: characters are known. 

DBTERHINA'nON OF SEX 

Tbe JL553£mpuoci that the chromosomes an? the carriers of hereditary ten- 
oto."»v i> boc^e ocit by the obs^rv-atioDs ol c^tologisls on the gcnn odk of inver- 
*tfOri:rs, es;%e\'ii2\- iieiects. and i^" some \TMnebraies. AccordSiig to Winiwaiter 
Ar.-^ ie Bxv. T. 27, 1912 the nucki vX huzoan sp«»mito^iQBa coDtain 47 chio- 
s.^*c:ifs. wt£ie zix^^if of ibe vV^xdi cvxitain 4$. When matoratiaii and reduction 
.Tii :^ .■ir.iCk^jocDcs tike pLiar in the niiie ofik. ooe unjuinsi chromoeome fails 
•, ivii^ u^i ru.si$t:s irtacc to ooe v-**- the ocher diurfiter ceSs: hence half of the 
^pirma.dii' :*.tmiz .14 c^^rvHoot^ocaeSv the oibe^- rjuf s?CLy 25. AH ti«^ oocytes and 
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CHAPTER II 

CLEAVAGE OF THE FERTILIZED OVUM AND ORIGIN OF THE 

GERM LAYERS 

m 

CLEAVAGE 

The processes of cleavage, or segmentation, not having been observed in 
human ova, must be studied in other vertebrates. It is probable that the early 
development of all vertebrates is, in its essentials, the same. Cleavage may be 
modified, however, by the presence in the ovum of large quantities of nutritive 
yolk. In many vertebrate ova the yolk collects at one end, termed the vegetal 
pole, in contrast to the more purely protoplasmic animal pole. Such ova are said 
to be idolecithal. Examples are the ova of fishes, amphibians, reptiles, and birds. 
When very little yolk is present, the oviun is said to be isolecithal. Examples 
are the ova of Amphioxus, the higher mammals, and man. The typical processes 
of cleavage may be studied most easily in the fertilized ova of invertebrates 
(Echinoderms, Annelids, and Mollusks). Among Chordates, the early processes 
in development are primitive in a fish-like form Amphioxus. The yolk modifies 
the development of the amphibian and bird egg, while the early structure of the 
mammalian embryo can be explained only by assuming that the ova of the 
higher Mammalia at one time contained a considerable amount of yolk, like the 
ovum of the bird and of the lower mammals, and the influence of this condition 
persists. 

Cleavage id Amphioxus. — The ovum is essentially isolecithal since it contains 
but little yolk (Fig. IS). About one hour after fertilization it dixides vertically 
into two nearly equal daughter cells, or blastomeres. The process is known as 
cell cleavage y or segmentation, and takes place by mitosis. Within the next hour 
the daughter cells again cleave in the vertical plane, at right angles to the first 
division, thus forming four cells. Fifteen minutes later a third division takes 
place in a horizontal plane. As the yolk is somewhat more abundant at the vege- 
tal pole of the four cells the mitotic spindles lie nearer the animal |X)le. Conse- 
quently in the eight-celled stage the upper tier of four cells is smaller than the 
lower four. By successive cleavages j first in the vertical, then in the horizontal 
plane a 16- and 32-celled embryo is formed. The upper two tiers are now smaller, 
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anfl a cavity, the blaslocaU, is enclosed by the celb. The embryo at this stage is 
«»m(^lime« called a morula fmulbeiry). In subsequent cleavages, as development 
procccrlft, the size of the cells b diminished while the cavity enlarges (Fig. 15), 




— CiMi-aitc of (h« tfn of Amphioxus (after Hatschek). X200. 1. Tbe egg before tiie 
m-rmrnt of ilcvi^lnpmenl; only one polar body, /'.A,, is pr«$«nt. Ih« other having btcD lost duiing 
oviiUtion, J, The n\-um in the act of dividing, by a vertical cleft, into two equal blastomefes. 3. Stage 
with four njual blaslomrtts. 4. Sta^r with i-ij^ht bla$tomere»: an upper tier of four slightly amaller ones 
and a Iiiutt tier of four slightly larj^r ones 5. t^tafie with sixteen bla^lomere? in tno tiers, each of eight. 
A. StaKC with thiily-twii Ida^iinKirs, in fiiur tiers, each of eishi: the embr\-o is represented bisected to 
«hii«' the c(e(t\-aj;e cavity or Nastivirle. fi. 7. l^terstaRe; the bla»ton>erc« have increased in number by 
fiinlier division. S. DUstula sta^e hjsecleil to show the lilastociele, B. 

The enil*r\i> is now a N<istui<i. nearly spherical in form and about four hours old, 
The cleavage of the Amphioxus o\-um is thus holtM<istif. i. e.. compUte. and nearly 



CLEAVAGE 2$ 

Cleavage in Amphibia. — These ova contain so much yolk that the nucleus 
and most of the cjtoplasm lies at the upper or animal pole. The first cleavage 
spindle lies in this cytoplasm. The first two cleavage planes are vertical and at 





16. — Cleavage of iht !'u^'> 



..sclickin MiirshallJ, 
ity; N, nucleus. 



; 21), B, Blaslucirle or cleavage a 



righl angles, and the four resulting cells are nearly equal (^Fig, 16, 1). The 
spindles for the third cleavage arc located near the animal pole and the cleavage 
takes place in a horizontal plane. As a result, the upper four cells are much 
smaller than the lower four (2 and 3), The large yolk-laden cells divide more 
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slowly than the upper small cells. At the blastula stage, the cavity is small, 
and the cells of the vegetal pole are each many times larger than those at the 
animal pole (4 and 5). The cleavage of the frog's ovum is thus complete but 
unequal. 

Cleavage in Reptiles and Birds. — The ova of these vertebrates contain a 
large amount of yolk. There is very little pure cytoplasm except at the animal 
pole and here the nucleus is located (Fig. 3). When segmentation begins, the 
first cleavage plane is vertical but the inert yolk does not cleave. The segmen- 
tation is thus incomplete ox meroblastic. In the hen's ovum the cytoplasm is 
divided by successive vertical furrows into a mosaic of cells, which, as it increases 
in size, forms a cap-like structiu-e upon the surface of the yolk. These cells are 
separated from the yolk beneath by horizontal cleavage furrows, and successive 
horizontal cleavages give rise to several layers of cells. The space between 
cells and yolk mass may be compared to the blastula cavity of Amphioxus and 
the frog (Fig. 18). The cellular disc or cap is termed the germinal disc or blasto- 
derm. The yolk mass, which forms the floor of the blastula cavity and the greater 
part of the ovum, may be compared to the large yolk-laden cells at the vegetal 
pole of the frog's blastula. The yolk mass never divides but is gradually used up 
in supplying nutriment to the embryo which is developed from the cells of the 
germinal disc. At the periphery of the germinal disc new cells constantly form 
until they enclose the yolk. 

Cleavage in Mammals. — The ovum of all the higher mammals, like that 
of man, is isolecithal and nearly microscopic in size. Its cleavage has been studied 
in several mammals but the rabbit's ovum will serve as an example. The cleav- 
age is complete and nearly equal (Fig. 17), a cluster of approximately uniform 
cells being formed within the zona pellucida. This corresponds to the morula 
stage of Amphioxus. Next an inner mass of cells is formed which is equivalent 
to the germinal disc, or blastoderm^ of the chick embryo (Fig. 17). The inner cell 
mass is overgrown by an outer layer which is termed the tropltectoderm, because, 
in mammals, it later supplies nutriment to the embryo from the uterine wall. 
Fluid next appears between the outer layer and the inner cell mass, thereby sepa- 
rating the two except at the animal pole. As the fluid increases in amount, a hol- 
low vesicle results, its walls composed of the single-layered trophectoderm except 
where this is in contact with the inner cell mass. This stage is known as that of 
the blastodermic vesicle. It is usually spherical or ovoid in form, as in the rabbit, 
and probably this is the form of the human ovum at this stage. In the rabbit 
the vesicle is 4.5 mm. long before it becomes embedded in the wall of the uterus. 





Fin. 1 7.— Dbgrann showinf* the cleavage of ihe mammalian (rabbits) o\Tim 
blastiHiermic vesicle (Allen Thomsitn, nflcr van Bencilcn). 
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Among Ungulates (hoofed animals) the vesicle is greatly elongated and attains a 
length of several centimeters, as in the pig. 

If we compare the mammalian blastodermic vesicle with the blastula stages 
of Amphioxus, the frog, and the bird, it will be seen that it is to be homologized 
with the bird's blastula, not with that of Amphioxus (Fig. 18). In each case 
there is an inner cell mass of the germinal disc. The trophectoderm of the 
manunal represents a precocious development of cells, which, in the bird, later 
envelop the yolk. The cavity of the vesicle is to be compared, not with the 

A B 




Blastula cavity 




D 




Yolk cavity 




Fig. 18. — Diagrams showing the blastulae: A, of Amphioxus; 5, of frog; C, of chick; D, blastodermic 

vesicle of mammal. 

Uastula cavity of Amphioxus and the frog, but with the yolk mass plus the rudi- 
mentary blastoccele of Ifie bird's ovum. The mammalian ovum, although almost 
devoid of yolk, thus develops much like the yolk-laden ova of reptiles and birds. This 
similarity has an evolutionary significance. Its cleavage, however, is complete 
and the early stages in its development are abbreviated. 

In Primates, but one cleavage stage has been observed. This, a four-celled ovum of 
Macacus nemestrinus figured by Sclenka, shows the cells nearly equal and oval in form. 
This ovum was found in the uterine tube of the monkey and shows that, in Primates and prob- 
ably in man, cleavage as in other mammals takes place normally in the oviducts. 
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rilK KOHMATIQN OF THE ECTODERM AND ENTODERM ^GASTRULATION) 

1lir lilantula an^l early blastrjdermic vesicle show no differentiation into 
hiyiMH. Stidi difTcrrmtiation takes place later in all vertebrate embr>'os, giving 
th\r fii'Ht to the eitoderm ami entoderm^ and finally to the mesoderm. From these 
ihiiT prinuiry germ layers all tissues and organs of the body are derived. 

Till* pnuTHjM'S of ^astrulation, by which ectoderm and entoderm arise, and of 
nirsodcrin formation will l>e treaterl separately. 

Amphloxut and Amphibia. In these animals the larger cells at the vegetal 
pnir nf ihr blasttila n'thcr fold inward, i. e., invaginate (Amphioxus, Fig. 19), or 
WW lor the most part overgrown by the more rapidly dividing cells of the animal 
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Vwi 1^ (U^dulrtlionor nmphio\u7« UtiU>Hhck in UcislcrV X220. .4, Blastula: a, animal cells; 
fi N vH>*t«*M\v \vlU» » t » \ Un»n rtR\' \ rt\ ity. H, Ut^inning in\*n):ination of vcgetath-e pole. C, GastruU, the 
uu<^4(M{^U\M\ wl tho wni^lrtliNxMvIN Mi\K \vm|4rtr: n7.. ivtvxlerm; rfi/.. entoderm; arcA., aichenteron; 

|H^lo v<n^^philM{0. KATntunUy the invaginatinj; colls obliterate the blastula cavity 
M\\\ \\\\\w \\\ \\\\\\iW\ with tho oulor layer of ivUs vFig. l^V The new caWty thus 
Km uh\J iv \ he i^inul ivv ^iut \>r *m Ai^^itihi and its nanxnveil mouth is the blastopore. 
\\w \^\\W\ la\ev v\t vvH> is the t\:%sirrm, iho innor, ncwlv formed laver is the enio- 
^\- %y Vh\^ ouusKMiual vyH> a«x^ honvvforih \\xiux^mi\l in the nutrition and metab- 
\Nl\>*n\ nM Ov KsU rho on^Mw^ iv lu^w iornu\l a Gasirula . little stomach). 

K^|M\li^* Ami ttinU. rho j^^vuuual x?isv\ or Wasuviom*,. in these animals lies 
»0vo .^ X A5^ >v,^ ^iv v\u",axv \M iux^t; w^lk xFxj: .^\ Sinoc the oniMrmous amount of 
wvK ev^V> V <,wi;*,v.x>^;u^^^\ .^v v.\ Vv,^5^^,^^\us ar*xi ar^'.jxhil^^ur.s in:poiS!5iMe, the process 
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ORIGIN OF THE MESODERM, NOTOCUORD AND NEURAL TUBE SQ 

There appears caudally on the blastoderm of reptiles a pit-like depression. 
From this slight invagination a proliferation of cells forms a layer which spreads 
beneath the ectoderm (cf. Fig. 21 A). The inner layer originating in this manner 
is the enloderm, and the region of the pit where ectoderm and entoderm are con- 
tinuous is the blastopore. 

In birds the caudal portion of the blastoderm b rolled or tucked under, the 
inner layer formed in this way constituting the entoderm. The marginal region 
where ectoderm and entoderm meet bounds the blastopore, while the space be- 
tween entoderm and yolk is the arckenteron. 

Mammals.^-As in cleavage, so also in gastrulation the mammalian ovum 
exhibits a modified behavior indicative of an ancestral yolk-rich condition. The 
entoderm apparently arises by a splitting off, or delamination, of cells from the 
under side of the inner cell mass (Figs. 16, 74 A and 75) . In the blastoderm of the 
rabbit, opossum, and mole, however, a minute pore has been observed at which 
the ectoderm and entoderm are continuous. This opening is believed by some to 
represent a true blastopore where the ingrowth of entodermal cells has occurred. 

ORIGIN OF THE BJESODERH, NOTOOTORD AND NEURAL TUBE 
Amphioxus and Amphibia. — The dorsal plate of entoderm, which forms the 
roof of the archenteron in Ampkioxus, gives rise to paired lateral diverticula or 
ccdomic pouches (Fig. 20) . These separate both from the plate of cells in the mid- 




FiG. 20.— Origin of the mesodenn in .^mphioxus (after HaUchek). X about 425. n.j., Neural 
(groove: nx,, neural canal; ch., aniage of notochord; mrs. torn., mesodeimal segment; M.. ectoderm; ml., 
entoderm: at., cavity of gut; ca., ca\om or body cavity. 

dorsal line (which forms the nolochord), and from the entoderm of the gut, and 
become the primary mesoderm. The mesodermal pouches grow ventral and their 
cavities form the ccelom or body cavity. Their outer walls, with the ectoderm, 
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form the body wall or somalopleure ; their inner walls, with the gut entoderm, fonn 
the intestinal wall or splanchnopleure. In the meantime, a dorsal plate of cells, cut 
off from the ectoderm, has formed the neural tube (anl^e of the nervous system), 
and the notochordal plate has become a cord or cylinder of cells (axial skeleton) 
extending the length of the embryo. In this simple fashion the ground plan of 
the chordate body is developed. 

In Amphibia the mesodermal diverticula grow out from the dorsal entoderm 
as solid plates between the ectoderm and entoderm. Later, these plates split 
into two layers and the cavity so formed gives rise to the coelom. 
Edoderyn 




Notochordat | ,^ 

plale RrmnanI of floor 

I'ld. 21. — l.ongitui]inal sections oF the snake's blastoderro at various stages to show the origin of the 
notochordal plate (adapted aFter Hertwig). 

Reptiles. — The same pocket-like depression in the caudal portion of the 
hlasttxlerm, which gave rise to the cells of the entodermal layer, now invaginates 
more extensively and forms a jxiuch which pushes in between ectoderm and ento- 
derm (Fig. 21 A and B). The size of the in\'ngination ca\-ity varies in different 
species; in some it is elongated and narrow, being confined to the middle line of 
the lilast(xlerni. The tl«*ir of this jxiuch siK>n fuses with the underlying entoderm 
and the two thin, niplure, and disapix'ar. thus putting the ca%ity of the pouch in 
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communication with the space (archenteron) beneath the entoderm (Fig. 21 C). 
The cells of the roof persist as the notochordal plate which later gives rise to the 
notochord. The neural folds arise before the mouth of the pouch (blastopore) 
closes up, and, fusing to form the neural tube, incorporate the blastopore in its 
floor. This temporary communication between the neural tube and the primitive 
enteric cavity is the neurenteric canal (Fig. 21 C); it is found in al the vertebrate 
groups (cf. Fig. 78). A transverse section through the in vagina ted pouch, at the 
time of rupture of its floor, and the underlying entoderm will make clear the rela- 
tively slight lateral extent of these changes (Fig. 22). 

From about the blastopore, and from the walls of the pouch, mesodermal 
plates arise and extend like wings between the ectoderm and entoderm (Fig. 22). 
As in amphibia they later separate into outer (somatic) and inner (splanchnic) 
layers enclosing the coelom (cf. Fig. 29 B). The relation between notochordal 
plate, mesoderm, and entoderm shown in Fig. 22 resembles strikingly the condi- 
tions in Amphioxus (Fig. 20 ^4). 

Ectoderm Mesoderm 




Notochordal Entoderm fti f^"» 

plate 

Fig. 22. — Transverse section of a snake's blastoderm at a level corresponding to the middle of Fig. 

21 C (adapted after Hertwig). 

Birds. — Due to the modified gastrulation in reptiles, birds, and mammals 
through the influence of yolk, a structure known as the primitive streak becomes 
important. An account of its formation and significance based on conditions 
found in the bird may be introduced conveniently at this place. 

Shortly after the formation of entoderm there appears in the median line at 
the more caudal portion of the blastoderm an elongated opaque band (Fig. 23). 
Along this primitive streak there forms a shallow primitive groove^ bounded later- 
ally by primitive folds. Cranially the groove ends in a depression, the primitive 
pit. In front of this pit the streak ends in a knob, the primitive knot (of Hensen). 

The primitive streak becomes highly significant when interpreted in the 
light of the theory of concrescence, a theory of general application in vertebrate 
development. It will be remembered that the entoderm of birds arises by a 
rolling under of the outer layer along the caudal margin of the blastoderm. As 
the blastoderm expands it is believed that a middle point on this margin remains 
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Area opaca 




ti.xed while the edges of the margin on each side are carried caudad and brought 

together. Thus a crescentic margin is transformed into a longitudinal slit as in 

Fig. 24. Since this marginal lip originally bounded the blastopore (p. 29) the 

longitudinal slit must also be an elongated blastopore whose direction has merely 
been changed. The lips of the slit fuse, 
forming the primitive streak. The primi- 
tive groove may be interpreted as a further 
futile attempt at invagination in the region 
of the blastopore. The teachings of com- 
parative embryology support these con- 
. elusions, for the neurenteric canal arises 
at the cranial end of the primitive streak, 
the anus at its caudal end, while the 
primary germ layers fuse in its substance. 
All these relations exist at the blastopore 
of the lower animals. 

From the thickened ectoderm of the 
primiti\'c streak a proliferation of cells 

lake's plaw and then.- gniws out literally and caudally between the ectoderm and 

ontixKTnt a solid plate of mostxlorm (Fig. 31 B and C). From the primitive knot 

« niesixlcrinal shwl alsti extends cephalad forming along the midline a thicker 

layer, the sti-oalU-d /icut f>rtHr.is or nolofhordal f4aic. which fuses intimately with 

the entrtierni O'lRS. -S. -'0 and ,tl .41. 

Siiuv the primitive .streak and Knxn-e 

represent a iwixlitieit blast ojH>t\\ it is 

evident thai this erauial extension, the 

h«Md pi\Ht>ss, ^^*rr^•s^^H^ds to the (xweli- 

liWe inxaRinalion i\*naTn<xl in the forn»a- 

lioHof mesoderm and noto.hoitl i» rt-p- 

tiU-s In bii>is \\\c lUMon of the head 

pi\>,x'-.x wi(h ihe ent.xteim. the Mation 

oi in.M>.leimaI ^hivts u\ ii ImeiaUv . ihe 

ivMnianoH i^t the ii.>l.Hh.v>xl h\M» its ti^ 

vne ,t»d llv ,s. ,,i^i,mi(l ti;i,vv in it ,*( .i *■ 



Fu:. 2,*.— niMtodcrm of a chick cmbij-o 
I <hc stage of the pnmiiivc siroak and 
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Fi<'>. M.— llucnm ductdating the fonna- 
(itm tif the primuHv simk (Duval m Heisler). 
rW in>-rc>sin$ siif tif Htc fxna disc in the 
v>i«r>* .if iSc ikAvlopment is indicated by dot- 
ted! .m-Mlat lincsi. The htav^- lines represent 
tth- .prs.vnii.- jnw\ic and (he priDiiti\-e streak 
n hk-h »ri«s iriim it by tlw fusion of the edges 
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knot essentially as in birds (Figs. 26 A and 28). Similarly from the keel-like 
ectodermal thickening of the primitive streak, mesoderm grows out laterally and 
caudally, and from the primitive knot it is continued cranially as the head process. 
All three primary germ layers fuse in the primitive streak and knot, this condition 
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Fig. 25. 
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-Median longitudinal sectioi 
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being known in man. The head process of many mammalian embryos contains a 
cavity {notockordal canal), which in some cases is of considerable size, opening at 
the primitive pit. As in reptiles, the floor of this cavity fuses with the entoderm 
and the two rupture and disappear. A still persistent portion of the floor is shown 
in Fig. 27. Thus a neurenteric 

canal, later enclosed by the ^- — '" -^ 

neural folds, puts the dorsal 
surface of the blastoderm into 
communication with the enteric 
cavity beneath the entoderm 
(Figs. 77 and 78). The roof of 
the head process or notochordal 
canal is for a time continuous 
with the mesoderm and ento- 
derm (compare these relations 
in reptiles. Fig. 22), but it event- 
ually becomes the notochord. 

The extent of mesoderm 
in rabbit embryos is shown in 
Fig. 28. Cranial to the primi- 
tive node the notochord is differentiated in the midline, the mesoderm being 
divided into two wings. The mesoderm rapidly grows around the wall of the 
blastodermic vesicle until it finally surrounds it and the two wings fuse ven- 
trally (Fig, 29). The single sheet of mesoderm soon splits into two layers, the 
cavity between being the calom or body cavity. The outer mesodermal layer 
(somatic), with the ectoderm, forms the somatopleure or body wall, the inner 




Fig. 26.^The primitive streak of pig embryos (Kei- 
bel). X 20. A, Kmbryo with primitive streak and prim- 
'e knot; B, a later embryo in which the neural grtM%'e is 
also present, cephalad in position. 
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splanchnic layer, with the entcxlenn, forms the intestinal wall or splancknopleure. 
The neural tube having in the meantime arisen from the neural folds of the ecto- 
derm, there is present the ground plan of the vertebrate body, the same in man 
as in Amphioxus. 

No stages of gastrulation or mesoderm formation have yet been observed in 
the human embryo, but the primitive streak may be recognized in later stages 




Ant. persisting porii 
Ant. opening of notockordal canal 

Holockordal canal 

Fig. 27. — Median longitudinal section through the blastoderm of a bat (Vcspertilio murinus) (after Van 
Beneden). 

(Fig. 77), and there is evidence also of an opening, the neurenteric canal, leading 
from the exterior into the cavity of the primitive gut (archenteron). In Tarsius, 
an animal classed by Hubrecht with the primates, the mesoderm has two sources: 
(t) From the splitting of ectoderm at the caudal edge of the blastoderm; this forms 
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Fio. 2S. — Diagrams showing the extent of the mesoderm in rabbit embryos (Ktilliker). In A the 
mesoderm is represented by the pear-shaped area about the primitive streab at the caudal end of the 
embryonic disc; in B, by the circular area which surrounds the embryonic disc. 

the exlra-embryonic mesoderm and takes no part in forming the body of the embryo. 
(2) The inlra-embrycmic mesoderm, which gives rise to body tissues, takes its origin 
from the primitive streak and knot as in the chick and lower mammals. The 
origin of mesoderm in the human embryo is probably much the same as in 
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The Notochord or Chorda Dorsalis. — Unlike in Amphioxus ana amphibia, the 
head (notochordal) process and mesoderm of higher vertebrates are not clearly of 
eritodermal origin, but are derived from the ectoderm, any union with the entoderm 
being secondary. As the primitive streak recedes caudalward during development 
the head process is progressively lengthened at the expense of the former. Ulti- 
mately the primitive streak becomes restricted to the tail region, whereas the entire 
remainder of the body is built up around the head process as an axis. In later 
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Fig. 29. — Diagrams showing the origin of the germ layers of mammals as seen in transverse section 

(modified from Bryce). 

stages, the rod-like notochord extends in the midline beneath the neural tube from 
the tail to a dorsal out-pocketing of the oral entoderm, known as Seessel's pocket 
(p. 81). It becomes enclosed in the centra of the vertebrae and in the base of the 
craniimfi, and eventually degenerates. In Amphioxus it forms the only axial 
skeleton and it is persistent in the axial skeleton of fishes and amphibians. In 
man, traces of it are found as pulpy masses {nuclei pulposi) in the intervertebral 
discs. 



CHAPTER in 
THE STUDY OF CHICX EMBRYOS 

Chick embryos may be studied whole and most of the structures identified up to the 
end of t he second day. The eggs should be opened in normal saline solution at 40° C. With 
wIsHors <ut around the germinal disc, float the embryo oflf the yolk, and remove the vitelline 
membrane. Then float the embryo dorsal side up on a glass slide, remove enough of the saline 
solution to straighten wrinkles, and carefully place over the embryo a circle of tissue paper 
with opening large enough to leave the germinal disc exposed. Add a few drops of fixative 
(5 per cent, nitric acid gives good fixation) and float embryo into a covered dish. After fix- 
itig and hardening, stain in Conklin's acid haematoxylin or in acid carmine. Extract sur- 
phiM Htain, clear, and mount on slide supporting cover-slip to prevent crushing the embryo. 
Ai'ld hiematoxylin gives the best results for embryos of the first two days. For a detailed 
account of embryological technique see Lee*s **Microtomist's Vade Mecum." 

In the following descriptions we shall use the terms dorsad and ventrad to indicate 
"toward the back*' or "toward the belly**; cephalad and craniad to denote "headward"; 
caudiui to denote "tailward**; laterad to indicate "toward the side**; and mesady "toward the 
middle line." 

EMBRYOS OF ABOUT TWENTY HOURS' INCUBATION 

The events of cleavage and the formation of the primary germ layers in 
birds have been described in an earlier chapter. The appearance on the disc- 
like blastoderm (Fig. 3) of the primitive streak and groove (Fig. 23), and of its 
cranial extension, the head process (Fig. 25), has likewise received brief treatment 
(1>. 31). 

In a chick embryo of twenty hours' incubation (Fig. 30) the primitive streak 
is formed as a linear opacity near the posterior border of the germinal disc. 
Over a somewhat pear-shaped dear area the yolk has been dissolved away from 
the overlying entinlerm. This area, from its appearance, is termed the area 
prUuiiita. It is surrounded by the darker and more granular area opaca. Whether 
or nol the primitive streak represents the fused lips of the blastopore, it is certain 
that it n^pn^sonts the |>oint of origin for the middle germ layer, the extent of 
which is indicatcxl by the shade<l area of Fig, 30. It also indicates the future 
longitudinal axis of the embryo. The mesoderm extends at first more rapidly 
caudal to the primitive streak, at the cranial end of which appears a shaded 
thi\ kotung, the primitixr knot or rnkU (of HensenV From the primitive knot it 
grows cranially, forming aloi\g the midline a thicker layer of tissue, the note- 
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chorda! plate or head process, which is temporarily united with the entoderm 
(Fig. 30). 




Fig. 30. — Dorsal surface view o( a twenty-hour chick enibr)'o showing primitive streak and 
extent of mesoderm (after Duval). X 17. The lines A, B, and C indicate the levels of the corres- 
ponding sections shon-n in Fig. 31. 




Mesodrrm 
Fio. 31. — Transvtrae sections through the embryonic area 01 a [wenty^nour cnicK. ;n. loa. / 
the head process; B, through the primitive knot; C, IhrouKh the primiti\-e streak. 

A transverse section through the primitive streak at twenty hours (see guide 
line C, Fig. 30) shows the three germ layers distinct laterally (Fig. 31 C). In the 
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mi<lline. a depression in the ectcxierm is the primitive groove. In this region there 
is no line of demarcation between ectoderm and mesoderm. A transverse section 
through the primitive knot (Fig. 31 B; guide line B, Fig. 30) shows the three germ 
layers intimately fused (cf. Fig. 51). There is a marked proliferation of cells, 
which are growing cephalad to form the nolochordal plate (bead process) (cf. Fig. 



A transverse section through the notochordal plate, just beginning to form 
at this stage (,Fig, 31 .4; guide lini- .4, Fig. 30>. shows the thickening near the 
midline which will separate from the lateral mesoderm and form the notochord. 
It is fused with the entoderm but not with the ectoderm. 

.After the notochordal plate becomes 
prominent at twenty hours the differ- 
entiation of the germinal disc is rapid. 
.\ cu^^-et^ fold, at first in\-oh'ing the 
ecti.xlerm and entoderm alone, is formed 
cephalad oi the notochordal process. 
This is the head fold and is the anlage of 
the head of the embrvv ' Figs. 25 and 32). 
The ectixlerm has thickened on each 
side of the nud-dor<aI tine, forming the 
ntural \'ids. The s:rw\-e betw«n these 
is thf Kt-jt/---,' ^fiTc. The ciceure of this 
grvx>\e » ill t-.'rni the n^ttr^ litbr, the an- 
U*:*- oi the vtr.ml nen-ous s>'stem. The 
tn.>li.vh>.>n.i is cv^w dmercntiated from the 
meso^ierm dr.d c^ay Sf seen in the mid- 
4n.;«r-je™-^-i-v.e i^acliuvii:. MA dorsil line :~:\'t;jrfi the eci^.-derm. In the 

rees<.x!ern'. i^tcrj.! to the noti.vhoni and " 
cepc-ilaii to the primitiN^e ccsie, tnins^^ersf ti:rro»> ~i\t vu5erer.:ij:ed tww pairs 
ji riixk-Like meiMn-na^ -efn^is. one ir.o.'n--t';c:e cra:'.LJ.".:> Xs ce\-eIopm«it 
^c:<-i-f'-i :=ese [=crea^ b =w-Sfr, successive poW bei::-: cevcUt>;(.: ciiaiiUy, 
Tbt-v \C be describe-i ir: ieCoil '.i;^r. 
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gether, they constitute the angioblasi from which arises the extra-embryonic 
blood \'ascular system. The area pellucida has the form of the sole of a shoe with 
broad toe directed forward. The head fold has become cylindrical and the head 
of the embryo is free for a short distance from the germinal disc. The mesoderm 
extends on each side beyond the head lea\'ing a median clear space, the proam- 
nioiic area. The entoderm is carried forward in the head fold as \i\eJore-gul, from 



AMtriot Hturopore Fore-brain 



Frtr potlioH of head 




Fio. 33,— Dors»l view of a twenty-five- hour chick cmbrjo willi seven primitixt segments. X 20. 



I which later arise the pharynx, esophagus, stomach, and a portion of the small 
intestine. The opening into the fore-gut faces caudad and is xhe fovea cardiaca. 
The way in which the entoderm is folded up from the germinal disc and forward 
into the head is shown well in a longitudinal section of an older embryo (Fig. 42), 
The tubular heart lies ventral to the fore-gut and cranial to the fovea cardiaca. In 
later stages it is bent to the right. Converging forward to the heart, on each side 

I of the fovea, are the vilellinc veins, just making their appearance at this stage. 
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T\\v lips of the neural folds have met throughout the cranial two-thirds of the 
iMuhryo but have not fused. The neural iube, formed thus by the closing of the 
orUHlornial folds, is open at either end at the neuropares. Cephalad, the neural 
tube has begun to expand to form the brain vesicles. Of these only the fare-brain 
is i>roniinent» and from it the optic vesicles are budding out laterally. The 
paraxial mostHlerm is divided by transverse furrows into seven pairs of block-like 
f^rimih'xr scf^pptcptts. Caudally, between the segments and the primitive streak, 
ihcro is undilTercntiated mesoderm, but new pairs of segments will develop in this 
rojjion. LiH)king through the open neural tube (rhomboidal sinus), one may see 
in iho midline the notochord extending from the primitive node cephalad until it 
is losl U^nealh the neural tube in the region of the primitive segments. The 
frimitiir streak is still prominent at the posterior end of the area pellucida, forming 
about one fiUirth the length of the embryo. Transverse sections through the 
primitive streak and o|hmi neural groove show approximately the same conditions 
;^> in the twenty hour embryo (Figs. iQ and 31). 

k Transverse Section through the Fifth Primitive Segment (Fig. 34) is characterized 
l^\ iho tlilWixMUiation of the incsiHlorm. the appn)ximation of the neural folds and the presence 
ot t\x\> \\^s>ci?*» ihr i/iw. * »;./i»ijc .h'r/ir. on each side Inn ween the mesodermal segments and the 
c»\t\HUMtu. rho ncuirti l\^lds an* thick aiul the einiHlorm is thickened over the embryo. The 

h\U>Jtt^m \ I Mrst»dfrm42l srf^mfni 




> >^ ^4 t>^»>*\v^^^ ^N thsw i)\«>N\q£K ilw t^tlh jNAit vn; riv^KxVmv*! :<acpncflils ol a t««iit>'>five-hour chick 

••.»'A !',< v»" \i^ ,^ \h,^\^\K .Wn^y^st o\At m.'^^ xM xvlH I'V mrsAor^^mjil sf(ymitU^ are somewhat 
n-A>\Ki»)A\ \«N xMuU^Nx^ A^vt x>M>nxNt^Nl K tW ;v*.»'^»**vr.^xv «>i!r f»<x<j, OT wcfikri^^me^ with the 
Uj.v-^I i>S'v,sKr»NN ^1n>\>^\v^U)a1K .^u^^nUnn ii^'^;UT fU::<^r>^i^$qpaoKiiTiii>im<ilaiy«s,thc 
AN.xn! ,N« w^^ts ^ tW >^^»^^A^u tK^ w^tv^l tV ^^jNl^rsV.v "Uxrr osf Tn«»o3«Tn, Later, the 

t\^^M^%* ^iK !^\i\ 04i^\^At ^^ tW W'X^^ 0«r^«iK« >^^ ,n5 TV j^-ikw is charac- 

i> • N>i v*"" M «K' v>x\^n\v uN0M>h^< .N1 tW ;NN va', nsV-H ;o \vrr: iW ig-^v-A" ,'*ivc (2^ by the 
.K^ *^i'. ^<*,\ Nivr^i N\>o*i«\v ^^« <K^ VMM.\^M^^^ \\>»n>. A vxv ^\';vNr»s rv»4iT<»r iW )x*jid «Ki, fonns 
»V '■ »•♦. o» i^V-^ Nov v^"" ^^ iK iN.N^v^vsv ,n; ;V -''.'■' ••. -.• •- lAt^rii^N V^mrwi the ento- 
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The neural tube at this level forms the third brain vesicle or hind-brain. The neural 
folds have not yet fused and at their dorsal angles are the neural crestSj the anlages of the 
spinal ganglia. Mesodermal segments do not develop in this region; instead a diffuse net- 
work of mesoderm partly fills the space between ectoderm, entoderm, and mesothelium. This 
is termed mesenchyme and will be described later. 

Transverse Section through the Fovea Cardiaca (Fig. 36). — This section passes 
through a vertical fold of entoderm at the point where the latter is reflexed into the head as the 
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Fig. 35. — Transverse section caudal to the fovea cardiaca of a twenty-five-hour chick embryo. X 90. 

fore-gut (cf. Fig. 42). The entoderm forms a continuous mass of tissue between the vitelline 
veins thereby closing the fore-gut ventrally. The splanchnic mesoderm is differentiated into 
a thick- walled pouch on each side, lateral to the endothelial layer of the veins. 

Transverse Section through the Heart (Fig. 37). — Passing cephalad in the series 
of sections the vitelline veins open into the heart just in front of the fovea cardiaca. The 
entoderm in the head fold now forms the crescentic pharynx ox fore-gut, separated by the heart 
and splanchnic mesothelium from the entoderm of the germinal disc. The descending 
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Fig. 36. — Transverse section through the fovea cardiaca of a twenty-five-hour chick embryo. 



X 90. 



aortae are larger, forming conspicuous spaces between the neural tube (hind-brain) and the 
pharynx. The heart, as will be seen, is formed by the union of two endothelial tubes , similar 
10 those constituting the vitelline veins in the preceding sections. The median walls of these 
tubes disappear at a slightly later stage to form a single tube, the endocardium. Thickened 
layers of splanchnic mesoderm, which, in the preceding section, invested the vitelline veins 
laterally, now form the mesothelial wall of the heart. In the median ventral line, the layers 
of splanchnic mesoderm of each side have fused and separated from the splanchnic mesothe- 
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Hum of the germinal disc; thus the two pleuro-pericardia) cavities are put in communication. 
The mesothelial wall of the heart forms the myocardium and epicardittm of the adult. Dor- 
sally, the splanchnic mesoderm, as the dorsal mesocardium, suspends the heart, while still 
more dorsally it is continuous with the somatic mesoderm. 

Origin of Primitive Heart. — From the two sections last described, it is seen that 
the heart arises as a pair of endothelial tubes lying in the pockets of the splanchnic mesoderm. 
Later, the endothelial tubes fuse to form a single tube. The heart then consists of an endo- 
thelial tube within a thick-walled tube of mesoderm. The origin of the endothelial cells of 
the heart — whether they arise from entoderm or mesoderm— is not surely known. The vas- 
cular system is prinutively a paired system, the heart arising as a double tube with two 
veins entering and two arteries leaving it. 

Origin of the Blood Vessels and Blood. — We have seen that in the area opaca a 
network of blood vessels and blood islands is differentiated as the angtoWast. This tissue 
gives rise to primitive blood vessels and blood cells and probably b derived from the splanch- 
nic mesoderm. The vessels arise first as reticular masses of celb, the so-called Mood islands. 
These cellular thickenings undergo differentiation into two cell types, the innermost becom- 
ing blood ceils, the outermost forming a flattened endolhelial layer which encloses the blood 
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Fig. yi. — Transverse section through the heart of a twenty-five-hour chick embryo. X 90 



cells. .^11 the primitive blood vessels of the embryo are composed of an endolkdial layer 
only. The endothelial cells continue to divide, forming vascular sprouts and in this way new 
vessels are in part produced. The first vessels arising in the vascular area of a chick embryo 
unite into a close network, some of the branches of which enlarge to form vascular trunks. 
One pair of such trunks, the vitelline veins, is differentiated adjacent to the posterior end of 
the heart and later connects with it. Another pair, the vitelline arteries, are developed in 
continuation with the aorlsc of ihe embryo. The vessels of the vascular area thus appear 
before those of the embryo have developed; they probably arise from the splanchnic meso- 
derm, and, both arteries and veins, are composed of a simple endothelial wall. As the ccelom 
develops in the region of the vascular area of the embryo soon after the difTerentiation of the 
angioblast, (he anlages of the blood ves.<'els arc formed only in the splanchnic layer. (For 
the development of the heart and blood vessels sec Chapter IX.) 

Transverse Section through the Pharyngeal Membrane (Fig. 38).— This section 
passes through the head fold and shows the head free from the underlying germinal disc 
(cf. Fig. 42). The ectoderm surrounds the head and near the mid-ventral line it is bent dor- 
sad, is somewhat thickened, and comes in contact with the thick entoderm of the pharynx. 
The area of contact between ectoderm and pharvngeal entoderm forms the pharyngeal plate 
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oi membrane. Later, this membrane breaks through and thus the oral cavity arises. The 
expanded neural tube is closed in this region and fonns the middle brain vesicle or mid-brain. 
The descending aortx appear as small vessels dorsal to the lateral folds of the pharynx. The 
blastoderm in the region beneath the head is composed of ectoderm and entoderm only. 
This is the proamniolic area. Laterad may be seen the layers of the mesoderm. 



Ectodni 




Fic. 38. — Transverse section through the pharyngeal membrane of a twenty-five-hour chick embr>-i 



Transverse Section through the Fore-brsin and Optic Vesicle (Fig. 39).— The 
neural tube is open here and constitutes the first brain vesicle or fore-brain. The opening is 
ir neuropore. The ectoderm Is composed o( two or three layers of nuclei and is con- 
s with the much thicker wall of the fore-brain. The lateral expansions of the fore- 
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through the fore-brain and optic vesicles of a twenly-fi\e-hour chick. X 90. 



brain are the opik vesicles, which eventually give rise to the retina of the eye. The two ecto- 
dermal layers are in contact with each other except in the mid-ventral region, where the 
mescnchyma is beginning to penetrate between and separate them. The proamnion c< 
merely of a layer of ectoderm and of entoderm. 



OOCK EMBRYO OT SEVENTEEN PRMmVE SEGMENTS (THIRTY-EIGHT HOURS) 
The long axis of this embryo is nearly straight {Fig. 40), the area pellucida 
is dumb-bell shaped and the vascular network is well differentiated throughout 
the area opaca. The tubular heart is bent to the embryo's right, and opposite its 
posterior end the vascular network converges and becomes continuous with the 
trunks of the vitelline veins. Coimections have also been formed between the 
descending aorUe and the vascular area, but as yet the vitelline arteries have not 
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a[>pcare<I as distinct trunks. The proamniotic area is reduced to a small region 
in front of the head, which latter is now larger and more prominent. In the 
piistcrior third of the vascular area blood islands are still prominent. 

Central Nervous System and Sense 0^;an8. — The neural tube is closed save 
at the caudal end where the open neural folds form the rhomboidal sinus. In 
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Fill. 40.— \'iew of the dorsal surface o( a thirty-eight-hour chick embrjo. X 20. 



the lu-ail the neural tube is dilTercntiated into the three brain vesicles, marked off 
frmn each nther by constrictions. The fore-hrain (prosencephalon) is charac- 
U'lizt-d by the outttrowing optic \esicies. The mid-brain (mesencephalon) is 
uinlilTrn-tiliattxl. The hind-briiiti (rhonil>eiicephalon') is elongated and gradually 
merp's caudally with the spinal ami, II shows a number of secondary constric- 
lions, the nriiromrrcs. The ectmlerni is thickened laterally over the optic ves- 
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ides to form the lens placode of the eye (Fig. 43). The optic veacle is flattened 
at this point and will soon invaginate to produce the inner, nervous layer of the 
retina. In the hind-brain region, dorso-laterally the ectoderm is thickened and 
invaginated as the auditory placode (Fig. 45). This placode later forms the 




Fic. 41.— VenUal 



otocysl or otic vesicle from which is differentiated the epithelium of the internal 
ear (membranous labyrinth). 

Digestire Tube. — The entoderm is still flattened out over the surface of the 
yolk caudal to the fovea cardiacs. In Fig. 41 the greater part of the entoderm 
is cut away. The flattened fore-gut, folded inward at the fovea, shows indications 
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of three lateral diverticula, the pharyngeal pouches. ' Cephalad the pharynx is 
closed ventrally by the pharyngeal membrane. 

Heart and Blood Vessels. — After receiving the vitelline veins cephalad to 
the fovea cardiaca the double-walled tube of the heart dilates and bends ventrad 
and to the embryo's right (Fig. 41). It then is flexed dorsad and to the median 
line, and narrows to form the ventral aorta. The aorta lies ventrad to the pharynx 
and divides at the boundary line between the mid- and hind-brain into two 
ventral aortce. These diverge and course dorsad around the pharynx. Before 
reaching the optic vesicles they bend sharply dorsad and caudad, and, as the 
paired descending aortce, may be traced to a point opposite the last primitive seg- 
ments. In the region of the fovea cardiaca they lie close together and have fused 
to form a single vessel, the dorsal aorta. They soon separ;ate and opposite the 
last primitive segments they are connected by numerous capillaries with the 
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Fu.. 42.— A median longitudinal section of the head of a thirty-eight-hour chick embryo. X about 50. 

vascular network. In this region at a later stage the trunks of the paired vitelline 
arteries will be differentiated. The heart beats at this stage; the blood flows from 
the vascular area by way of the vitelline veins to the heart, thence by the aortae 
and vitelline arteries back again. This constitutes the vitelline circulation and 
through it the embryo receives nutriment from the yolk for its future develop- 
ment. 

In studying transverse sections of the embryo it is not sufficient merely to 
identify the structures seen. The student should determine also the exact level 
of each section with respect to Figs. 40, 41 and 42, and trace the organs from sec- 
tion to section in the series. It is important to remember that the transverse 
sectii>ns figured and describeil in this manual (except those of the fifty-hour chick) 
arc all drawn viewed from the cephalic surface; hence the right side of the embryo 
is at the reader's left. 
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T&ANSVBRSE SECTIONS 

Transverse Section through the Fore-brain and Optic Vencles (Fig. 43), — The 
optic stalks coanect the epiic vesicles laterally with the ventral portion of the fore-brain. 
Dorsally the sectioa passes through the mid-brain due to the somewhat ventrally flexed head 



Fig. 43. — Transverse 




through the fore-brain of a thirty-eight-hour chick embiyo. X 75. 



(d. Fig. 42). We have alluded to the thickening of the lens pituode. Note that there is now 
. a considerable amount of mesenchyme between the ectoderm and the neural tube. Layers 
of mesoderm are present in the underlying blastoderm. 




—Splanckiupkure 
Fic. 44. — Transverse gectioD through the pharyngeal membrane of a thirty-eight-hour chick embryo. 



Transverae Section ^trough the Pharyngeal Membrane and Hid-brain (Fig. 
44). — In the mid-ventral line the thickened ectoderm bends up into contact with the entoderm 
of the rounded pharynx of the fore-gut. At this point the oral opening wiU break through. 
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On either side of the pharynx a pair of large vessek are seen; the ventral pair are the ventral 
aorta. Two sections cephalad their cavities open into those of the dorsal pair, the descending 
aorlee. The section is thus just caudad of the point where the ventral aorts bend dorsad and 
caudad to fonn the descending aorte. The section passes through the caudal end of the 
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Fig. 45. — Trausveise section through the hind-braia and auditor)' placodes of a thirty-right-boui chick 
embrjo. X 75, 



ih an oval cavity. Note the large amount of 
The structure of the blastoderm is complicated 



mesencephalon which is here thick walled 
undifferentiated mescnchynie in the sectioi 
by the presence of collapsed blood vcsseb. 

Transverse Section through the Hind-brain and Auditory Placodes (Fig. 45).— 
Besides the auditory placodes already described as the anlages of the internal ear, this sec- 
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a through the caudal rnd of the heart of a thirty-eight -hour chick embryo. 



tion is characterized by (1) the large hind-braitt. somewhat flattened dorsad: (31 the broad 
dorso- vent rally flattened pharynx, above which on each side lie the dfscrnJhig .i.vta: (3) the 
presence of the bulbar andtentricuiar portions of the hean. The bulbuf^ is suspended doisally 
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by the mesodenn, which here forms the dorsal mesocardium. The ventricle lies on the right 
side of the embryo; a few sections caudad in the series it is continuous with the ventral aorta 
(cf. Fig. 41). Between the somatic and splanchnic mesoderm is the large pericardial cavity. 
It surrounds the heart in this section. Dorsal to the aorta; are the anterior cardinal veins, 
which return blood from the head region. 

Trusverse Section through the Caudal End of the Heart (Fig. 46).— The 
section passes through the hind-brain. The descending aorta are separated only by a thin 
septum which is ruptured in this section. The anterior cardinal veins are cut at the levei 
where they bend ventrad to enter the heart. The mesothclial wall of the heart is continuous 
with the splanchnic mesoderm. On the right side of the section there is apparent fusion 
between the myocardium of the heart and the somatic mesoderm. A pair of primitive meso- 
dermal segments may be seen in this section lateral to (he hind. brain. It may be noted here 
that the primitive segments were not present in the sections of the head previously studied. 

Transverse Section through the Fovea Cardiaca (Fig. 47).— The descending 
aorta now form a single vessel, the dorsal aorta, the medium septum having disappeared. The 
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Fic. 47.— Tran.s\-etse section through the fovea cardiaca of a thirty-eight-hour chick embr)o. X 90. 

section passes through the entoderm at the point where it is folded dorsad and cephalad into 
the head as Xhc fore-gut (cf. Fig. 42). Two sections caudad is found the opening {fovea car- 
diaca) where the fore-gut communicates with the flattened open gut between the entoderm 
and the yolk. On each side of the fore-gut are the large vitelline veins, sectioned obliquely. 
As the splanchnic mesoderm overlies these veins dorsad, it is pressed by them on each side 
against the somatic mesoderm and the cavity of the ccelom is thus interrupted. 

Transverse Section Caudal to the Fovea Cardiaca (Fig. 48).— This section re- 
sembles the preceding save that the primitive gut is without a ventral wall. The right 
viteUine vein is stiU large. 

Section through the Fourteenth Pair of Primitive Segments (Fig. 49)— The 
body of the embryo b now flattened on the surface of the yolk. Here the descending aorte 
are still separate and occupy the depressions lateral to the primitive segments. The section 
is characterized by the notochord and the differentiated mesoderm which forms the primitive 
segments, nephrotomes, somatic and splanchnic mesoderm, structures soon to be described. 
Arising from the nepbiotomes are sprout-like pronephric tubules. The tips of these hollow 
out and unite to form the primary excretory or mesonepkric duct. 
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Transverse Section through the Rhomboidal Sinus (Fig. 50).— The neural groove 
b open, the notockord is ova) in form. The ectoderm is characterized by the columnar form of 
its cells. At the point where the ectoderm joins the neural fold a ridge of cells projects ven- 
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SplanchnopkuTt Open gut Entoderm 

J. 48. — Transverse section caudal to the fovea cardiaca of a thirty-eight-hour chick embryo. X 90. 
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Fig. 49, — Ttaasverse section through tlte fourteenth pair of mesodermal segments of a thirty-tight-hour 

chick embryo. X 90. 




Sp4iiiKknk mesoderm Ca/nm Noloiliord Kntuderm 

Fig. 50. — Transverse section through the rhomboidal sinus of a thirty-eight -hour chick embryo. X 90. 

trally on either side. These projecting cells form the neural cresls. and from them the spinal 
ganglia are formed. The mesodermal plates have split laterally into layers, but the ccelomic 
cavities are mere slits. Between the splanchnic mesoderm and the entoderm blood vessels 
may be seen. 
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Transverse Section through the Primitive (Hensen's) Knot or Node (Fig. 51). 
The section shows the three germ layers fused inseparably at the '^knot'' into a mass of 



Somatic mesoderm Ecioderm 



Primitive knot 




Ccdom Entoderm Splanchnic mesoderm 

Fig. 51. — Transverse section through the primitive (Hensen's) knot of a thirty-eight-hour chick embryo. 

X90. 

undifferentiated tissue. The mesoderm is split laterally into the somatic and splanchnic 
layers. 

Transverse Section through the Primitive Streak (Fig. 52). — In the mid-dorsal 
line is the primitive groove. The germ layers may be seen taking their origin from the undif- 
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Splancknopleure^ / ^Primitive streak Splanchnic mesoderm 

Entoderm 
Fig. 52. — ^Transverse section through the primitive streak of a thirty-eight-hour chick embryo. X 90. 

ferentiated tissue of the primitive streak beneath the primitive groove. Between the splanchnic 
mesoderm and entoderm blood vessels are present laterad as in the preceding sections. 

Mesodermal Segments. — We have seen that these are developed by the ap- 
pearance of transverse furrows in the mesoderm (Fig. 53). Later a longitudinal 
furrow partially separates the paired segments from the lateral unsegmented 
mesoderm. The segments are block-like with rounded angles when viewed 
dorsally, triangular in transverse sections (Figs. 49 and 53). They are formed 
cranio- caudally, the most cephalad being the first to appear. The first four lie 

in the head region. The segments contain no definite cavity but a potential 
cavity representing a portion of the coelom is filled with cells, and the other cells 

of the segments form a thick mesothelial layer about them (Fig. 49). The ventral 
wall and a portion of the median wall of each primitive segment become trans- 
formed into mesenchyma which surrounds the neural tube and notochord (Fig. 
290). The remaining portion of the segments persist as the dermo-muscular plates. 
The cells of the mesial portions of the plates, the myotomes, elongate and give rise 
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to the voluntary muscle of the body. The voluntary or skeletal muscles are thus 
at first all segmented but later many of the segments fuse. In the trunk muscles 
of the adult fish the primitive segmented condition is retained. 

The Intermediate Cell HasBes or Nepbrotomes. — The bridge of cells con- 
necting the primitive segments with the lateral mesodermal layers constitutes 
the nephrolome (Figs. 49 and 55). In the chick the nephrotomes of the fifth to 
sixteenth segments give rise dorsad to pairs of small cellular sprouts, the rudi- 
mentary kidney tubules of the pronepkroi, segmentally arranged in the fur- 
row lateral to the primitive segments. By the union of these cell masses dis- 
tally solid cords are formed which run lengthwise in the furrow. These cords 




Mesodermal segment 



Somatic mesoderm 
Sf^nehnopleure 
Descending aorta -^ 

Nalachard Entoderm CcAom 

Fig. 53. — Semi-diagrammalic reconstruction of five mesodermal segments of a forty-eight-bour chick 

embryo. The ectoderm is removed from the dorsal surface of the embryo. 



hollow out, grow caudad, and become the primary excretory (mesonephric) ducis 
(Fig. 53). More caudally the intermediate cell masses form the embryonic kid- 
ney or mesonephros, the tubules of which open into the primary excretory duct. 
Further details concerning these provisional kidneys are given on pages 195-199. 
Since the genital glands develop in connection with the mesonephros, and the 
kidney of the adult (metanephros) is partly developed as an outgrowth of the 
primary excretory duct, the intermediate cell mass may be regarded as the anlage 
of Ihe urogenilal glands and their ducts. These structures are thus of mesodermal 
origin. 

Somatopleure and Splanchnopleure. — In the embryo of seven primitive seg- 
ments the mesoderm was seen to split laterally into two layers, the somatic 
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(dorsal) and the splanchnic (ventral) mesoderm (Fig. 34). These layers per- 
sist in the adult, the somatic mesoderm giving rise to the pericardium of the 
heart, to the parietal pleura of the thorax and to the peritoneum of the abdomen, 
while the splanchnic layer forms the epicardium and myocardium of the heart, 
the visceral pleura of the lungs, and the mesenteries and mesodermal layer of the 
gut. The somatic mesoderm and the ectoderm, with the tissue developed be- 
tween them, constitute the body wall, which is termed the somatopleure. In 
the same way the splanchnic mesoderm and the entoderm, with the mesenchjinal 
tissue between them, constitute the wall of the gut, or the splanchnopleure. 

Coelom. — The cavity between the somatopleure and splanchnopleure is the 
ctElom (body cavity). With the splitting of the mesoderm, isolated cavities are 
produced. These unite on 
each side and eventually 
form one cavity — the coe- 
lom. With the extension 
of the mesoderm, the cce- 
lom surrounds the heart 
and gut ventrally (Fig. 54). 
Later, it is subdivided into 
the pericardial cavity about 
the heart, the pleural cavity 
of the thorax, and the 
peritoneal cavity of the ab- 
dominal region. In the 
stages already studied, the 
embryo was flattened on 
the surface of the yolk and the somatopleure and splanchnopleure did not 
meet ventrally. If this union occurred they would conform to the structural 
relations shown in Fig. 54, which is essentially the ground plan of the vertebrate 
body. 

Mesenchyme. — In the sections through the head of this embryo, and through 
that of the preceding stage, but four primitive segments were found. The greater 
part of the mesoderm in the head appears in the form of an undifferentiated net- 
work of cells which fill in the spaces between the definite layers (epithelial. This 
tissue is mesetKhyme (Fig. 55). The mesoderm may be largely converted into 
mesenchyme, as in the head, or any of the mesodermal layers may contribute 
to its formation. Thus it may be derived from the primitive segments and 




Fig. 54, — Diagrammatic transverse section of a vertebrate 
embryo (adapted (rom Minot). 
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from the somatic and splanchnic mesoderm. The ceUs of the mesenchyme form 
a syncytium or network, and are at first packed closely together. Later, they 
may form a more open network with cytoplasmic processes extending from cell 
to cell (Fig. 55). The mesenchyme is an important tissue of the embryo; from 
it are differentiated the blood and lymphatic systems, together with most of the 
smooth muscle, connective tissue, and skele- 
tal tissue of the body. 

The body of the embryo is now com- 
posed (1) of cells arranged in layers — epi- 
tkelia, and (2) of diffuse mesenchyme. The 
term "epithelium" may be used in a general 
sense, or restricted to layers covering the 
surface of the body or lining the digestive 
canal and its derivatives. Layers lining the 
body cavities are termed mesolkelia, while 
those lining the blood vessels and heart are 
called endothelia. 

DertTatives of the Germ Layers. — The tissues of the adult are derived from 
the cpithelia and mesenchyme of the three germ layers as follows: 




Fic. SS. — Mesenchyme from the head of a 
thirty-cight-hour chick embryo. X 495. 



m. 



Etiodrrm 
1. Epidermis and lis derivatii'cs 

(hair, nails, Klands). 
1. Conjunctiva and lens of eye. 
J. Sensory cpithelia of organs of 

4. Kpilhclium of moulh, enamel 

of leeth, oral glands. Hypo- 

5. ICpithclium of anus. 

6. Mole urethra (dislad). 

7. LCpilhelium of amnion and 

chorion. 
H. Nervous, neuioitlia. and chn>- 
malVm cells of nervous sys- 
leni. Retina and optic ner\-e. 
<J, Not.«-li.>r,l {.}). 

iiimi li muscle of sweat glands 
nd of iris. 



Mesoderm 

A. Mesothelium. 
\. Pericardium. 

2. Pleura. 

3. Peritoneum. 

4. Serouslayerofintestine. 

5. Epithelium of most of urogeni- 

tal organs. 

6. Striated muscle. 

1. Skeletal. 

2. Canliac. 

B. Mesenchyme. 
1. Blood cells. 

3. Kndothelium of blood vessels. 

4. Endothelium of lymphatics. 
."i. Spleen and lymphoid organs. 

6. Su|)piirtin([ tissues. (Connect- 

in): lissue, cartilage, and bone.) 

7. Smooth muscle. 



EiUoderm 
]. Epitheliiun of digestive 
trart. 

3. Pancreas. 

4. Epithelium of pharynx. 

Eustachian tube. 
Tonsils. 
Thymus, 
Thyreoids. 
PaiB thyreoids. 

5. Epithelium of rt^iiratoiy 



6. Epithelium of most of blad- 

der, of female urethra, 
male prostatic urethra 
and prostate. 

7. Notochoid (?). 



For thf histological dovolopmcnt thistogeneas) of the various tissues from 
tilt' primary norm layt-rs sco Chapter X. 
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aOCK. EMBRYO OF TTENTY-SEVEN SEGMENTS (FIFTY HOURS) 
This embryo, of nearly fifty hours' incubation, lies in the center of the vascular 
area and is peculiar in that the head is twisted 90' to the right. In a dorsal view, 
therefore, one sees the right side of the head but the dorsal side of the body. In 
the region of the tnid-brain is a very marked bend, the cephalic flexure. Below 
the head, and ventral in position, hes the tubular heart, now bent in the form of 




Fic. 56.— Dond view o( a fifty-hour chick embryo, stained and mounted in balsam. 



a letter S- Dorsal to the heart, in the region of the pharynx, three transverse 
grooves or slits may be seen. These are the branchial clefts or gill slits. The 
head of the embryo is now covered by a double fold of the somatoplcure, the 
head fold of the amnion. It envelops the head like a veil. Caudally, a fold and 
opacity mark the position of the lail bud from which develops the caudal end of 
the body. The curved fold embracing this is the tail fold of the amnion, which will 
eventually meet the head fold and completely envelop the embryo. 

Central Kervous S)rstem and Sense Organs {Fig. 57). — Cephalad, the neural 
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tube is divided by constrictions into four vesicles. The fore-brain of the previous 
stage is now subdivided into two regions, the telencephalon and diencephahn. 
The cephalic flexure has been established in the region of the mesencephalon. 
The hind-brain, as yet undivided, equals the combined length of the other three 
vesicles. The lens of the eye has invaginatcd, pushing in the wall of the optic 



Uid-braiit 
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Fill, S7. — Semi -diagrammatic reconstruction of a fifty-hour chick embryo, in ventral view. X 18. 
The cnlmlcnn has been removed save in the regioa of the fovea cardiacs and of the hind-gut. Owing 
to the torsion of the embryo, the cranial third of the embryo >s seen from the left side, the caud&l two- 
thirds in ventral view. 

vesicle and thus forming a double-walled structure, the optic cup. The audi- 
tory placcHlc has Iwcomc a sac, the olorysl, which overlies the hind-brain opposite 
the second branchial groove and is still connected with the outer ectoderm, cut 
away in Fig. 57. The rhomboi<lal sinus is still open at the caudal end of the 
neural tube. 
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Digestive Canal (Fig. 57).— In a reconstruction from the ventral side, the 
digestive canal shows differentiation into three regions. Of these, the fore-gut 
has been seen in earlier stages. A greater part of the mid-gut has been cut away 
to show the underlying structures; it is without a ventral wall and overlies the yolk. 
Caudad, a small fovea leads into the Innd-gut which is just beginning to evag- 
inate into the tail fold. The pharyngeal membrane now lies in a considerable 
cavity, the stomodcBuniy formed by the invaginated ectoderm. The median ecto- 
dermal pouch next the brain wall is known as Rathke's pocket and is the anlage 
of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. The pharynx shows laterally three out- 
pocketings, of which the first is wing-like and is the largest. These pharyngeal 
pouches occur opposite the three branchial grooves and here entoderm and ecto- 
derm are in contact, forming the closing plates. At about this stage the first 
closing plate ruptures, thereby forming a free opening, or branchial cleft, into the 
pharynx. Between the pouches are developed the branchial arches, in which 
course the paired cuyrtic arches. Towards the fovea cardiaca the fore-gut is flat- 
tened laterally and before it opens out into the mid-gut there is budded off ven- 
trally a bilobed structure, the anlage of the liver (Figs. 57 and 63). It lies be- 
tween the vitelline veins and in its later development the veins are broken up into 
the sinusoids or blood spaces of the liver. 

Just as the entoderm participates in the head fold to form the fore-gut so in 
the tail fold it forms the hind-gut. This at once gives rise to a tubular outgrowth 
which becomes the aUantois, one of the fetal membranes to be described later 
(Fig. 70). 

Blood Vascular System. — The tubular heart is flexed in the form of a letter 
S when seen from the ventral side. Four regions may be distinguished: (1) 
the sinus venosus, into which open the veins; (2) a dilated dorsal chamber, the 
atrium; (3) a tubular ventral portion flexed in the form of a U, of which the left 
limb is the ventricle, the right limb (4) the bulbus cordis. From the bulbus is 
given off the ventral aorta. There arc now developed three pairs of aortic arches 
which open into the paired descending aortae. The first aortic arch passes 
cranial to the first pharyngeal pouch and is the primitive arch seen in the thirty- 
six-hour embryo. The second and third arches course on either side of the 
second pharyngeal pouch. They are developed by the enlargement of channels 
in primitive capillary networks between ventral and descending aortae. Op- 
posite the sinus venosus the paired aortic tnmks fuse to form the single dorsal 
aorta which extends as far back as the fifteenth pair of primitive segments. 
At this point the aortae again separate, and, opposite the twentieth segments, each 
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connects with the trunk of a vitelline artery which was developed in the vascular 
area and conveys the blood to it (Fig. 57). Caudal to the vitelline arteries the 
dorsal aorUe rapidly decrease in size and soon end. 

As in the previous stage, the blood is conveyed from the vascular area to the 
heart by the vitelline veins, now two large trunks. In the body of the embryo 
there have developed two pairs of veins. In the head have appeared the anterior 
cardinal veins, already of large size and lying lateral to the ventral region of the 
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the more important structures. The approximate plane and level of each section 
may be ascertained by referring to Figs. 56 and 57. 

Transverse Sections 
Section through the Fore-bnin and Eyes (Fig. 58).— Tbe section passes cranial 
to the optic stalks, consequently the optic vesicles appear unconnected with the fore-brain. 
The thickened ectoderm is invaginated to form the aniages of the lens vesicles. The thicker 
waH oi the optic vesicles Dtxt Ihe Unsanlage will give rise to the nervous layer of the retina, the 
thinner outer wall becomes the pigment layer of tbe retina. Ventrad in the section are the 
waU and cavity of the /ore-brain, dorsad the hind-brain with its thin, dorsal ependymal layer. 




Fifi. W.— Transveise section through the optic statics and hypophysis of a fifty-hour chick embryo. 
X50. 

Between the brain vesicles on either side are sections of the first aortic arches and bteral to the 
hind-brain are the smaller paired anterior cardinal veins, which convey the blood from the 
bead to the heart. 

Section through the Optic Stalks and Hypophysis (Fig. 59).— The section passes 
just caudal to the lens which does not show. The optic vesicles are connected with the wall of 
tbt fore-brain by the optic stalks which later form the path by which the fibers of the oplic 
nerve pass from the retina to the brain. Both the ventral and the descending aorta are seen in 
section about the cephalad end of the pharynx. Between the ventral wall of the fore-brain 
mnd the pharynx is an invagination of the ectoderm, Rathke's pocket (anterior lobe of 
hypophysis). 
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Section tlirough the Otocysts and Second Aortic Arch (Fig. 60). — The otic vesktes 
arc sectioned caudal to their apertures and appear as closed sacs lateral to the wall of the 
hind-brain. The cavity of the pharynx is somewhat triangular and its dorsal wall is thin. 
The anterior cardinal veins pass between the otocysts and the waU of the hind-brain. Ventral 
to the pharynx the buibus cordis is sectioned obliquely where it leaves the heart, and at this 
level gives off laterad the second pair of aortic arches which connect dorsad with the descending 
aortx. Surrounding the buibus cordis is the large pericardial cavity. The student should 
note that in the sections of this stage so far studied, the mesenchyme of the head is undifferen- 
tiated, the tissues peculiar to the adult not yet having been formed. 



Fic. 60. — Transverse 




n through the otic vesicles and second a 
embiyo. X 50. 



Mfsodtrm of buibus 
Endolhiiium of bidbus 



arches of a fifty-hour chick 



Section through the Second Pharyngeal Pouches and Thyreoid Anlage (Fig. 61). 
^\fi this section is taken at a level between the second and third aortic arches, the descending 
aorta; and heart are unconnected. Tangential shavings have been cut from the walls of the 
olocysls. Extending laterally from the pharynx arc the second pair of pharyngeal pouches 
which have already come in contact with the ectoderm to form closing plates. A pocket-like 
depression in the mid-ventral floor of the pharynx represents the thyreoid anlage; later it 
becomes saccular and loses its connection with the pharyngeal entoderm. The splanchnic 
mesodermal wall of the heart is destined to give rise later to the cpi- and myocardium. 

Section through the Sinus Venosus and Common Cardinal Veins (Fig. 62).— At 
this level, the common trunk formed by the anterior and posterior cardinal veins opens into 
the thin-walled sinus venosus. The sinus receives all of the blood passing to the heart and is 
separan-d only by a slight constriction from the larger atrium. The muscle plates of the first 
mesodermal segments are seen, and the descending aorl<r have united to form a single dorsal 
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vessel. On either side of the pharynx are subdivisions of the cceIodi which will form 
the pleural cavities. These cavities are separated from the pericardial cavity by the 
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Fic. 61. — Tranivetse section through the second pharyngeal pouches and thyreoid anlage of a fifty*hour 
chick embryo. X 50. 



Spinal cord 
itttodermol setmenl 




septum transversHut (anUgc of diaphragm) in which the common cardinal veins cross to the 
sinus venosus. 
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The somatopleuric folds of the amnion envelop the right side of the embryo and the 
ectoderm of these folds now forms the outer layer of the chorion and the inner layer of the 
amnion. The mesodermal components of these folds have not united. 

Section through the Anlage of the Liver (Fig. 63). — In this section the cavity of 
the fore-gut is narrow, the gut being flattened from side to side. Ventrad there are evaginated 
from the entoderm two elongate diverticula which form the anlages of the liver. On either side 
of the anlages of the liver are sections of the viUUine veins on their way to the sinus venosus 
at a higher level in the scries. Note the intimate relation between the entodermal epithelium 
of the liver and the endothelium of the vitelline veins. In later stages, as the liver anlages 
branch, there is, as Minot aptly expresses it, "an intercrescence of the entodermal celb consti- 
tuting the hver and of the vascular endothelium" of the vitelline veins. Thus are formed 
the hepatic sinusoids of the portal system, which surround the cords of hepatic cells. 
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FiQ. 63. — Transverse section through the anlage o( the liver of a fifty-hour chick embryo. 



The septum Iransversum is still present at this level and lateral to the fore-gut are small 
body cavities. Lateral to the body cavities appear branches of the posterior cardinal veins. 

Section through the Cramal Portion of Qie Open Intestine (Fig. 64).— The intestine 
is now open ventrad, its splanchnopleure passing directly over to that of the vascular area. 
The folds of the amnion do not join, leaving the amniotic cavity open. The dorsal aorta 
is divided by a septum into its primitive compronents, the right and left descending aorta. 
Lateral to the aorta; are the small posterior cardinal veins. The coelom is in communication 
with the extra-embryonic body cavity. 

Section through the Seventeenth Pair of Mesodermal Segments (Fig. 65). — The 
body of the embryo is now no longer flexed to the right. On the left side of the figure the 
mesodermal segment shows a dorsolateral muscle plate. The median and ventral portion of 
the segment is being converted jnlo mesenchyme. On the right side appears a section of the 
primary excretory or mesonephric duct. The embryonic somatopleure is arched and will form 
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the future ventro-laterai body wall of the embryo. The fold lateral to the arch of the somato- 
pleuTc gives indicatioD of the later approximation of the ventral body walb, by which the 
embryo is separated from the underlying layeii of the blastoderm. 
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Prn. 64. — Tnuuverse section through the cranial portioo of the open intestine of a fifty-hour chick 
embryo. X SO. 

Section through the Origin of the Vitelline Arteries (Fig. 66).— At this level the 
embryo is more flattened and simpler in structure, the section resembling one through the 
mid-gut region of a thirty -eight -hour chick (Fig. 49). The amniotic folds have not appeared. 
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Fir.. 65. — Transverse section through the seventeenth pair of mesodermal segments of a lifly-hour chick 
embrj'o. X 50. 



On the left side of the figure the vitelline arlrry leaves the aorta. On the right side the con- 
nection of the vitelline artery with the aorta does not show, as the section is cut somewhat 
obliquely. The posterior cardinal rein is present just latcrad of the right mesonephric duct. 
The other structures were described in connection with Fig. 49. 
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Section Caudal to the Mesodermal Segments (Fig. 67).— The mesodermal seg- 
ments are replaced by the segmetilal zone, a. somewhat triangular mass of undifferentiated 
mesoderm from which later are formed the segments and nephroloma. The notockord is 

Mesoderinal segment 




SplanchnopUii. . 

Aorta and vifeUine iiouchord 

Fig. 66. — Transverse section of a fifty-hour chick embryo at the level of the origin of the vitelline arteries. 
XSO. 

larger, the aortie smaller, and a few sections caudad they disappear. Laterally the somato- 
pleure and splanchnopUure are straight and separated by the slit-like coelom. 

Section through the PrimitiTe Knot Cranial to the Hind-gut (Fig. 68).— \^'ith 
the exception of the ectoderm, the structures near the median line are merged into an undiSer- 

Spinal cord 
Descending 

Somalic mesoderm 




Entoderm 

Ftc. 67. — Transverse section of a fifty-hour chick embryo through the segmental zone caudal to the meso- 
dermal segments. X 50. 

entiated mass of tissue. The cavity of the neural lube and its dorsal outline may still be seen, 
but its ventral portion, the notochord. mesoderm, and entoderm, blend in a dense mass of tissue 
which is characteristic of the primitive knot. Laterally the segmental zone and the various 
layers arc differentiated. 

Neural tube Ecioaerm 

, , Segmenlai zone 

Cc^om , -™ ~ 




Fig. 68. — Transverse section o( a fifty-hour chick embrj'o through the primitive node cranial to the 
hind-gut. X 50. 

Section Passing through the Hind-gut (Fig. 69).— In this embryo the caudal evagina- 
tion to form the hind-gut has just begun. The section shows the small cavity of the hind- 
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gut in the midline. Its wall is composed of columnar entodermal cells and it is an out- 
growth of the entodermal layer. Dorsal to the hind-gut may be seen undifferentiated cells 

Primitive knot 
Somatic mesoderm. I Ectoderm 

Ccdom. \ I .^B-rf^^^^fc^ Somatopleure 




Splanchnopleure^ 

Hind-gut Entoderm 

Fig. 69. — Transverse section passing through the hind-gut of a fifty-hour chick embryo. X 50. 

of the primitive streak continuous dorsad with the ectoderm, ventrad with the entoderm of the 
hind-gut, and laterally with the mesoderm. 

In the chick embryos which we have studied, there are large areas developed 
which are extra-embryonic, that is, lie outside the embryo. The splanchnopleure 
of the area vasculosa, for instance, forms the wall of the yolk sac, incomplete in 
the early stages. The amnion, chorion, and allantois are extra-embryonic mem- 
branes which make their appearance at the fifty-hour stage. These structures 
are important in mammalian and human embryos and a description of their 
further development in the chick, where their structure and mode of develop- 
ment is primitive, will lead up to the study of mammalian embryos in which the 
amnion and chorion are precociously developed. 

Amnion and Chorion. — These two membranes are developed in all amniote 
vertebrates (Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals). They are derived from the extra- 
embryonic somatopleure. The amnion is purely a protective structure, but the 
chorion of mammals has a trophic function, as through it the embrj^o derives its 
nourishment from the uterine wall. Fig. 70 A shows the amnion and chorion 
developing. The head fold of the somatopleure forms first and envelops the head, 
the tail fold makes its appearance later. The two folds extend laterad, meet 
and fuse (Fig. 70 B, C). The inner leaf of the folds forms the amnion, the re- 
mainder of the extra-embryonic somatopleure becomes the chorion. The actual 
appearance of these structures and their relation to the embryo have been seen in 
Figs. 63 and 64. The amnion, with its ectodermal layer inside, completely sur- 
rounds the embryo at the end of the third day, enclosing a cavity filled with am- 
niotic fluid (Fig. 71). In this the embryo floats and is thus protected from injury. 
The chorion is of little importance to the chick. It is at first incomplete, but 
eventually entirely surrounds the embryo and its other appendages. 

Yolk Sac and Yolk Stalk. — While the amnion and chorion are developing 
during the second and third day, the embryo grows rapidly. The head- and tail 
5 
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folds elongate and the trunk expands laterally until only a relatively narrow stalk 
of the splanchnopleure connects the embryo with the yolk. This portion of the 
splanchnopleure has grown more slowly than the body of the embryo and is termed 
the yolk stalk. It is continuous with the splanchnopleure which envelops the 
yolk and forms the yolk sac. The process of unequal growth by which the embryo 
becomes separated from the yolk has been described as a process of constriction. 
This, as Minot points out, is an error. The splanchnopleure at first forms only an 
oval plate on the surface of the yolk, but eventually encloses it. In Fig. 70, C and 
Z?, the relation of the embryo to the yolk sac is seen kt the end of the first week of 
incubation. The vitelline vessels ramify on the surface of the yolk sac and 

A B 





D 





Fig. 70. — Diagrams showing the development of the anmion, chorion and allantois in longi- 
tudinal section (Gegenbaur in McMurrich). Ectoderm, mesoderm, and entoderm represented by 
heavy, light, and dotted lines respectively. i4/., amnion folds; Al., allantois; Am.y amniotic 
cavity; CA., chorion; Fj., yolk sac. 

through them all the food material of the yolk is conveyed to tlie chick during the 
incubation period (about twenty-one days). 

Allantois. — We have seen that in the fifty-hour chick a ventral evagination^ 
the hind-gut, develops near its caudal end (Fig. 69). From it develops the anlage 
of the allantois, which, as an outgrowth of the splanchnopleure, is lined with 
entoderm and covered with splanchnic mesoderm (Fig. 70). It develops rapidly 
into a vesicle connected to the hind-gut by a narrow stalk, the allantoic stalk. 
At the fifth day the allantois is nearly as large as the embryo (Fig. 71). Its wall 
flattens out beneath the chorion and finallv it lies close to the shell but is attached 
only to the embryo. The functions of respiration and excretion are ascribed to it- 
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In its wall ramify the ailanioic vessels, which have been compared to the umbilical 
arteries and veins of mammalian embryos. 

The chick embryo is thus protected by the amnion which develops from the 
inner leaf of the folded somatopleure and is composed of an inner ectodermal and 
an outer mesodermal layer. Nutriment for the growth of the embr>-o is supplied 
by the yolk sac and carried to the embryo by the vitelline veins. The allantois, 
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Fir,. 71. — Diagram of a chick embryo at the end of the fifth day showing amnion, chorion and allan- 
tois (Marshall). X IS. 

which takes its origin from the splanchnopleure of the hind-gut and is composed 
of an iimer layer of entoderm and an outer layer of splanchnic mesoderm, func- 
tions as an organ of respiration and serves as a reservoir for the excreta of the 
embryonic kidneys. As we shall see, the allantois becomes more important, the 
yolk sac less important in some mammals, while in human embryos both yolk 
sac and allantois are unimportant when compared to the chorion. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE FETAL MEMBRANES AND EARLY HUMAN EMBRYOS 



The fetal membranes of mammals include the amnion, chorion, yolk sac, and 
allanlois, structures which we have seen are present in chick embryos. Most 
important in mammals is the manner in which the embryo becomes attached to 
the uterine wall of the mother, and in this regard mammalian embryos fall into 
two groups. Among the Ungidates or hoofed mammals (e. g., the pig) the 
fetal membranes are of a primitive type, resembling those of the chick. Among 
Unguiculates (clawed animals like the bat and rabbit) and Primates (e. g., Man) 
the fetal membranes of the embryo show marked changes in development and 
structure. 

FETAL MEMBRANES OP THE PIG EMBRYO 

The amnion and chorion develop very much as in the chick embryo (Fig. 70 
.4 . B). Folds of the somatopleure form very early and envelop the whole embryo. 

SIrsodrrmal sf^mtiil ' — * "^"- ^-^ 




TW anmi<>n (Fig. 7Jt is oU\<(tI in cmhr\-\»s with hut a few pain: of segments, but 
for sonio tinio rrniains att«oh(Hl to tho chorion by a strand of tissue (Keibel), 
The \i>ik stK *K'\<>loj\< o;»rl>' as in all mamnials. In the pig it is small and the greater 
(wrt of it s*Hm dcjs-noratos. It is imjvrtiUit only in the early growth of the 
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embryo, its functions then being transterred to the allantois. Branches of the 
vitelline vessels ramify in its wall, as in that of chick embryos, but soon degener- 
ate. The trunks of the vitelline vessels, however, persist within the body of the 
embryo. The aUarUois, developing as in the chick from the ventral wall of the 
hind-gut (Fig. 70 A-D), appears when the embryo is still flattened out on the 
germinal disc. In an embryo 3.5 mm. long it is crescent-shaped and as large as 
the embryo. It soon becomes larger and its convex outer surface (splanchnic 
mesoderm) is applied to the inner surface (somatic mesoderm) of the chorion. 



Entoderm of 



phinthnU mtsodtrm 




-Chorionic mtsoderm 

Clwrionk cdodrim 
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Ftc. 73. — Diagnm of the (etal membranes and allantoic placenta of a pit; embo'n in median safcittal sec- 
tion (based on figures of Heisler and Minot). 



These surface layers fuse more or less completely, A pair of allantoic veins and 
arteries branch in the splanchnic layer of the allantois. These branches are 
brought into contact with the mesodermal layer of the chorion and invade it. 
The outer ectodermal layer of the chorion in the meantime has closely applied 
itself to the uterine epithelium, the ends of the uterine cells fitting into depressions 
in the chorionic cells (Fig. 73). When the allantoic circulation is established, 
waste products given off from the blood of the embryo must pass through the 
epithelia of both chorion and uterus to be taken up by the blood of the mother. 
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In the same way nutritive substances and oxygen must pass from the maternal 
blood through these layers to enter the allantoic vessels. This exchange does take 
place, however, and thus in Ungulates the allantois has become important not 
only as an organ of respiration and excretion but as an organ of ntUrition, Through 
its vessels it has t^ken on a function belonging to the yolk sac in birds, and we 
now see why the yolk sac becomes a rudimentary structure in the higher mam- 
mals. Excreta from the embryonic kidneys are passed into the cavity of the 
allantois which is relatively large. The name is derived from a Greek word mean- 
ing sausage-like, from its form in some animals. The chorion is important only 
as it brings the allantois into close relation to the uterine wall, but in man we shall 
see that it plays a more important rdle. 

UMBIUCAL CORD 

Pig Embryos. — In their early development the relation of the amnion, allan- 
tois, and yolk sac to each other and to the embryo is much the same as in the 
chick of five days (Fig. 71). With the increase in size of the embryo, however, 
the somatopleure in the region of the attachment of the amnion grows ventrad 
(Fig. 70 D). As a result, it is carried downward about the yolk sac and allantois, 
forming the umbilical cord (cf. Fig. 241). Thus in a pig embryo 10 to 12 mm. 
long the amnion is attached at a circular line about these structures some distance 
from the body of the embryo (cf. Fig. 119). The ccelom at first extends ventrad 
into the cord, but later the mesodermal layers of amnion, yolk stalk, and allantois 
fuse and form a solid cord of tissue. This is the umbilical cord of fetal life and its 
point of attachment to the body is the umbilicus or navel. The cord is covered by 
a layer of ectoderm continuous with that of the amnion and of the embryo and 
contains, embedded in a mesenchymal (mucous) tissue, (1) the yolk stalk and (in 
early stages) its vitelline vessels; (2) the allantoic stalk; (3) the allantoic vessels. 
These latter, two arteries and a single large vein, are termed, from their p>osition, 
the umbilical vessels. At certain stages (Figs. 122 and 123) the gut normally 
extends into the coelom of the cord, forming an umbilical hernia. Later, it re- 
turns to the ccelom of the embryo and the cavity of the cord disappears. The 
umbilical cord of the pig is very short. 

Human Umbilical Cord. — This develops like that of the pig and may attain a 
length of more than 50 cm. It becomes spirally twisted, just how is not known. 
In embryos from 10 to 40 mm. long the gut extends into the ccelom of the 
cord (Figs. 179 and 180). At the 42 mm. stage, according to Lewis and Mall, 
the gut returns to the coelom of the body. The mucous tissue peculiar to the cord 
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arises from mesenchyme. It contains no capillaries and no nerves, but embed- 
ded in it are the large mnbilical vein, the two arteries, the allantois, and the yolk 
stalk. The umbilical cord may become wound about the neck of the fetus, caus- 
ing its death and abortion, or by coiling about the extremities it may lead to their 
atrophy or amputation. 

EARLY HUMAN EMBRYOS AND THEIR MEMBRANES 

Referring to the blastodermic vesicle of the mammal (Figs. 17 and 18), it 
is found to consist of an outer layer, which we have called the trophectoderm, and 
the inner cell mass (p. 36). The trophectoderm forms the primitive ectodermal 
layer of the chorion in the higher mammals and probably in man. From the inner 
cell mass are derived the primary ectoderm, entoderm, and mesoderm. In the 
earliest known human embryos described by Teacher, Bryce, and Peters, the germ 
layers and amnion are present, indicating that they are formed very early. We 
can only infer their early origin from what is known of other mammals. The 
diagrams (Fig. 74 A and B) show two hypothetical stages seen in median longi- 
tudinal section. In the first stage (A) the blastodermic vesicle is surrounded by 
the trophectoderm layer. The inner cell mass is differentiated into a dorsal mass 
of ectoderm and a ventral mass of entoderm. Mesoderm more or less completely 
fills the space between entoderm and trophectoderm. It is assumed that as the 
embryo grows (B) a split occurs in the mass of ectoderm cells, giving rise to the 
amniotic cavity and dividing these cells into the ectodermal layer of the embryo 
and into the extra-embryonic ectoderm of the amnion. At the same time a 
cavity may be assumed to form in the entoderm, giving rise to the primitive gut. 
About this stage the embryo embeds itself in the uterine mucosa. In the third 
stage, based on Peter's embryo (C), the extra-embryonic mesoderm has extended 
between the trophectoderm and the ectoderm of the amnion and the extra- 
embryonic ccelom appears. At first strands of mesoderm, known as the magma 
reticulare, bridge across the ccelom between the somatic and splanchnic layers of 
mesoderm (Fig. 76). The anmiotic cavity has increased in size and the embryo 
is attached to the trophectoderm by the unsplit layer of mesoderm between the 
ectoderm of the amnion and the trophectoderm of the chorion. The latter shows 
thickenings which are the anlages of the chorionic villi surrounded by trophoderm 
cells. In the fourth stage, based on Graf Spee's embryo (Z)), the chorionic villi 
are longer and branched. The mesoderm now remains unsplit only at the pos- 
terior end of the embryo, where it forms the body stalk peculiar to Unguiculates 
and Primates. It connects the mesoderm of the embryo with the mesoderm of the 
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chorion. Into it there has grown from the gut of the embryo the entodermal diver- 
ticulum of the atlantois. 

The Chorion. — The human chorion is derived directly from the outer troph- 
ectcderm layer of the blastodermic vesicle and from the extra-embryonic somatic 
mesoderm. Its early structure resembles that of the pig's chorion. The troph- 
ectoderm of the human embryo early gives rise to a thickened outer layer, the 
Irophoderm (syncytial and nutrient layer — Figs, 74 C and 239). When the develop- 




-Chorio, 

Trophoderm 

Chorionic vilti 

Fig. 74.— Four diagrams of early human cmbo'os (based on fibres of Robinson and Minot). A, Hy- 
pothetical stage; B, Bryce-Teacher embryo (modified); C, Peter's embryo; D, Graf Spec's embiyo. 

ing embryo comes into contact with the uterine wall the trophoderm destroys the 
maternal tissues. The destruction of the uterine mucosa serves two purproes: 
(1) the embedding and attachment of the embryo, it being grafted, so to speak, to 
the uterine wall; and (2) it supplies the embryo with a new source of nutrition. 
To obtain nutriment to better advantage, there grow out from the chorion into 
the uterine mucosa branched processes or nUi. The villi are bathed in maternal 
blood, and in them blood vessels are developed, the trunks of which pass to and 
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from the embryo as the umbilical vessels. The embryo receives its nutriment and 
oxygen, and gets rid of waste products through the walls of the villi. The repon 
where the attachment of the chorionic villi to the uterine wall i>ersists during fetal 
life is known as the placenta. It will be described later with the decidual mem- 
branes of the uterus. We saw how the allantois of Ungulates had assumed the 
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L bat embryos (after Van Beneden). 



nutritive functions performed by the yolk sac in birds, with a consequent degene- 
ration of the ungulate yolk sac. In man and Unguiculatcs the functions of the 
allantois are transferred to the chorion, and the allantois. in turn, becomes a rudi- 
mentary structure. 

The Amnion.— This is formed precociously in Unguiculates and in a manner 
quite different from its mode of origin in Ungulates and birds. It is assumed that 
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its cavity arises as a split in the primitive ectoderm of human embryos, as in bat 
embryos (Fig, 75). Later, a somatic layer of mesoderm envelops its ectodermal 
layer, its component parts then being the same as in birds and Ungulates — an 
inner layer of ectoderm and an outer layer of mesoderm (Fig, 74 D). It becomes 
a thin, pellucid, non-vascular membrane and about a month before birth is in 
contact with the chorion. It then contains about a liter of amniotic fluid, the 
origin of which is unknown. During the early months of pregnancy the 
embryo, suspended by the umbilical cord, floats in the amniotic fluid. The 
embryo is protected from maceration by a white fatty secretion, the vernix 



At birth the amnion is ruptured either normally or artificially. It not ruptured, 
the child may be born enveloped in the amnion, popularly known as a veU or "caul." The 




Fig. 76. — Section of Peter's embryo of 0.2 mm. (about fifteen days), ed., Ectoderm of chorion; 
ma., mesoderm; am., amniotic cavity; em. pf., embryonic plate; y.s., yolk sac; en/,, entoderm; ex. e«., 
portion of extra-embiyonic axiom limited by a strand of the magma reticulare. 



c fluid may be present in excessive amount, the condition being known as hydram- 
nios. If less than the normal amount of fluid is present, the amnion may adhere to the 
embryo and produce malformations. It has been found, too, that fibrous bands or cords 
of tissue may extend across the amniotic cavity, and, pressing upon parts of the embryo 
during its growth, may cause scars and splitting of eyelids or lips. Such amniotic threads 
may oven amputate a limb or cause the bifurcation of a digit. 



The Allantois. — The allantois appears very early in the human embryo be- 
fore the development of the fore-gut or hind-gut. In Peter's embryo the amnion, 
chorion, and yolk sac are present, but not the allantois (Fig. 76). In an embryo 
1.54 mm. long, described by Von Spee (Fig. 77), there is no hind-gut, but the 
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allantoic diverticulixm of the entoderm has invaded the mesoderm of the body 
stalk. This embryo, seen from the dorsal side with the amnion cut away, shows 




Fic. 77. — Vkmof a human embiyo 1.54 mm. long (Graf Spee). X 23. A, Dorsal surface; B, mediao 
sagittal section. 

a marked neural groove and primitive streak. In front of the primitive knot a 
pore is figured leading from the neural groove into the primitive intestinal 
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cavity, and hence called the neurenUric canal (p. iS). The fore-gut and head 

fold have formed at this stage and there are branched chorionic villi. Somewhat 

more advanced conditions are found in 

an embryo of 1.8 mm. with five to six 

pairs of segments (Fig, 78), 

A reconstruction by Dandy of 
Mall's embryo, about 2 mm. long with 
seven pairs of segments, shows well 
the embryonic appendages (Fig. 79). 
The fore- and hind-gut are well de- 
veloped, the amniotic cavity is large, 
and the yolk sac still communicates 
with the gut through a wide opening. 
The allantois is present as a long curved tube somewhat dilated near its 
blind end and embedded in the mesoderm of the body stalk. As the hind-gut 





Fit;. V). — A human embryo of 2 mm. in median sagittal section (adapted from reconstructions of 
Mall's embryo by F. T. Lewis and Dandy). X 23. 

develops, the allantois comes to open into its ventral wall. A large umbilical 
artery and vein are present m the body stalk. 

In an embryo of 23 somites 2.5 mm. long, described by Thompson, the allan- 
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t(HS has elongated and shows three irregular dilatations (Fig. 80). A large cavity 
never appears distally in the human allantois as in Ungulates. When it becomes 
included in the imibilical cord its distal pwrtion is tubular and it eventually atro- 
phies. That part of the allantois extending from the umbilicus to the cloaca of the 
hind-gut possibly takes part in forming the bladder and the urachus, a rudiment 
extending as a solid cord from the fundus of the bladder to the umbilicus. 

The human allantois is thus small and rudimentary as compared with that 
of birds and Ungulates. As we have seen, the cavity is very large in the pig, and 
Haller found an allantoic sac two feet 
li)ng connected with a goat embryo of 
two inches. In human embryos it ap- 
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Tic. 80. — Median sagittal section of a 
mm. human embryo showing digestive I 
(after Thompson). X 40. 




pears very early and is not free, but embedded in the body stalk. Its func- 
tions, so important in birds and Ungulates, are in man performed by the chorion. 
Tolk Sac and Tolk Stalk. — In the youngest human embryos described, the 
entoderm forms a somewhat elongated vesicle (Fig. 76). With the development 
of the fore-gut and hind-gut in embryos of 1.54 and 2 mm. (Figs. 77 and 78), the 
entodermal vesicle is di\'ided into the dorsal intestine and ventral yolk sac, the two 
being connected by a somewhat narrower region. This condition persists in 
an embryo 2.5 mm. long (Fig. 80). In the figure most of the yolk sac has been 
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cut away. Embryos with 9 and 14 pairs of segments, with three brain vesicles 
and with the amnion cut away are seen in Figs. 81 and 324, The relation of the 




Fig. 82,— Human embryo ol about 2.5 mm. (His, after Coste). X IS. 



fetal appendages to the embryo shows well in the embryo of Coste (Fig. 82). 
The dorsal concavity is probably abnonnal. A robust body stalk attaches the 




Flc. B3. — Human embryo 2.6 



m. lonR shomng amnion, yolk stalk am! body stalk (Hfe), "< 25. 



embryo to the inner wall of the chorion. With the growth of the head- and tail 
folds of the embryo, there is an apparent constriction of the yolk sac where it 
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joins the embryo. This will become more marked in later stages and form 
the yolk stalk. His* embryo, 2.6 mm. long, shows the relative size of yolk sac and 
embryo and the yolk stalk (Fig. 83). The relations of the fetal membranes to the 
embryo are much the same as in the chick embryo of five days, save that the al- 
lantois of the human embryo is embedded in the body stalk. The embryo shows a 
regular convex dorsal curvature, there is a marked cephalic ben^ in the region of 
the mid-brain and there are three gill clefts. The head is twisted to the left, the 
tail to the right. At the side of the oral sinus are two large processes; the dorsal 
of these is the maxillary, the ventral the mandibular process. The heart is large 
and flexed in much the same way as the heart of the fifty-hour chick embryo. 

In later stages, with the development of the umbilical cord, the yolk stalk 
becomes a slender thread extending from the dividing line between the fore- and 
hind-guts to the yolk sac or umbilical vesicle (Figs. 84 and 119). It loses its at- 
tachment to the gut in 7 mm. embryos. A blind pocket may persist at its point of 





Fig. 84. — Yolk sac and stalk of a 20 mm, human embryo. X 1 1. 

union with the intestine and is known as MeckeVs diverticulum^ a structure of 
clinical importance because it may telescope and cause the occlusion of the intes- 
tinal lumen. The yolk stalk may remain embedded in the umbilical cord and 
extend some distance to the yolk sac which is found between the amnion and 
chorion. The yolk sac may be persistent at birth. 
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This embryo, studied and described by His, is regarded by Keibel as not quite 
normal. Viewed from the left side (Fig. 85), with the amnion cut away close to its 
line of attachment, there may be seen the yolk stalk, and a portion of the yolk sac 
and of the body stalk. There is an indication of the primitive segments along the 
dorso-lateral line of the trunk. The head is bent ventrad almost at right angles 
in the mid-brain region {cephalic flexure). There are also marked cervical and 
caudal flexures, the trunk ending in a short blunt tail. The heart is large and 
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flexed as in the earlier stage. Three gill clefts separate the four branchial arches. 
The first has developed two ventral processes. Of these, the maxillary process 
is small and may be seen dorsal to the slomodaum. The mandibular process is 
large and has met its fellow of the right side to form the mandible or lower jaw. 
Dorsal to the second gill cleft may be seen the position of the oval otocyst, now 
a closed sac. Opposite the atrial portion of the heart, and in the region of the 
caudal flexure, bud-like outgrowths indicate the anlages of the upper and lower 
extremities. 

Central Nervous System and Sense Organs. — The neural tube is closed 
throughout its extent and is differentiated into brain and spinal cord. The 
brain tube, or encepkalon, is divided 
~ — by constrictions into four regions, or 

vesicles, as in the fifty-hour chick 
(Fig. 57). Of these, the most ceph- 
alad is the Itlencepkalon. It is a 
paired outgrowth from the fore-brain, 
the persisting portion of which is 
the diencepkalon. The mid-brain or 
mesencephalon, located at the cephalic 
flexure, is not subdivided. The hind- 
brain, or rhombencephalon, which is 
long and continuous with the spinal 
cord, later is subdi\'ided into the 
melencephalon (region of the cere- 
bellum and pons) and myelencephalon 
(medulla oblongata). The spinal 
cord forms a closed tube extending 
from the brain to the tail and containing the neural cavity, flattened from side 
to side. 

The eye is represented by the optic vesicles and the thickened ectodermal 
anlagc of the lens. Its stage of development is between that of the thirty-six 
and fifty-hour chick embryos. 

The otocyst is a closed sac, no longer connected with the outer ectoderm as 
in the fifty-hour chick. 

Digestive Canal. — In a reconstruction of the \'iscera viewed from the right 
side (Fig. 86), the entire cvtcnt of the digestive canal may be seen. The pharyn- 
geal membrane, which wc s;iw developed in the chick between the stomodfeum 
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and the pharynx, has broken through so that these cavities are now in communi- 
cation. The fore-gut, which extends from the oral cavity to the yolk stalk, is 
differentiated into pharynx, thyreoid, trachea and lungs, esophagus and stomach, 
small intestine and digestive glands (pancreas and liver). The gut is suspended 
from the dorsal body wall by the dorsal mesentery. 
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The ectodermal limits of the oral cavity are indicated dorsad by the diver- 
ticulum of the hypophysis iRathke's pocket). The fore-gut proper begins with 
a shallow out-pocketing known as Seessel's pocket. As the pharyngeal mem- 
brane disappears between these pockets, it would seem that Seessel's pocket 
represents the persistence of the blind anterior end of the fore-gut. No other 
significance has been as.signed to it. 

The pharynx is widened laterally and at this stage shows four pharjngeal 
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pouches (Fig. 87). Later a fifth pair of pouches is developed {Fig. 168). The 
four pairs of pharyngeal pouches are important as they fonn respectively the 
following adult structures: (1) the auditory tubes; (2) the palatine tonsils; (3) the 
thymus anlages; (4) the paralkyreoids or epUkelial bodies. Between the pharyn- 
geal pouches are the five branchial arches in which are developed five pairs of 
aortic arches. Between the bases of the first and second branchial arches, on 
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Fig. S7. — Diagiammatic ventral view of phaiynx, digestive tube, and mesonephroi of a 4-5 mm. 
embryo (based on reconstructions by Grosser and His). X about 30. The liver aod yolk sac are cut 
away. The tubules of the right mesonephros are shown diagrammatically. 

the floor of the pharynx, is developed the tuberculum impar which perhaps forms a 
portion of the anterior part of the tongue. Posterior to this unpaired anlage of 
the tongue there grows out ventrally the anlage of the thyreoid gland. From 
the caudal end of the trachea have appeared ventrally the lung buds. The 
trachea is still largely a groove in the ventral wall of the pharynx and esophagus 
(Fig. 86). Caudal to the lungs a slight dilation of the digestive tube indicates the 
position of the stomach. The liver diverticulum has grown out from the fore-gut 
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Fic. 88.— Venlral reconstruction of a 3.2 mm, cmbrjo, showing vessels (His). 
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into the ventral mesentery cranial to the wall of the yolk stalk. It is much larger 
than in the fifty-hour chick, where its paired anlage was seen cranial to the 
fovea cardiaca, and is separated from the heart by the septum transversum. The 
small intestine between the liver and yolk stalk is short and broad. In later 
stages it becomes enormously elongated as compared with the rest of the diges- 
tive tube. The yolk stalk is still expansive. The region of its attachment 
to the gut corresponds to the open mid-gut of the chick embryo. The hind-gut 
and tail fold of this embryo are greatly elongated as compared with the chick 
embryo of fifty hours. The hind-gut termiqates blindly in the tail. Near its 
caudal end it is dilated to form the cloaca. Into the ventral side of the cloaca opens 
the stalk of the allantois, Dorso-laterally the primary excretory (Wolffian) ducts 
which we saw developed in the fifty-hour chick have connected with the cloaca 
and open into it. Caudal to the cloaca, on the ventral side, is the cloacal mem- 
brane, which later divides and breaks through to form the genital aperture and 
anus. That part of the hind-gut between the cloaca and the yolk stalk forms 
the rectum, colon, caecum, and appendix, with a portion of the small intestine 
(ileum). 

Urogenital Organs. — The opening of the primary excretory (Wolffian) 
ducts into the cloaca has been noted. These arc the ducts of the mid-kidney 
or mesonephros. At this stage the nephrotomes, which in the chick embryos 
formed the anlages of these ducts, are also forming the kidney tubules of the meso- 
nephros which oi>en into the ducts (Fig. 87). The mid-kidneys project into the 
peritoneal ca\ity as ridges on each side. A thickening of the mesothelium along 
the median halves of the mesonephroi forms the anlage of the genital glands or 
gonads (Fig. 220). 

Circulatory System. — The heart is an S-shaped double tube as in the fifty- 
hour chick. The outer myocardium is confined to the heart while the inner 
endothelial layer is continuous, at one end with the veins, at the other end with 
the arteries. The disposition of the heart tube is well seen in a ventral view of a 
younger embryo (Fig. 88). The veins enter the sinus vcnosus just cranial to 
the yolk sac. Next in front is the atrium with the convexity of its flexure di- 
rected cephalad. The ventricular portion of the heart is U-shaped and is flexed 
to the right of the embryo. The left limb is the ventricle, the right the bulbus. 
The arteries begin with the ventral aorta which bends back to the midline and 
dix-ides into five branches on each side of the pharynx (Figs. 88 and 89) . These 
are the aortic arches and they unite dorsally to form two trunks, the descending 
aorta. The aortic arches pass around the pharynx between the gill clefts in the 
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ftltfanchial arches. The arrangement is like that of the adult fish which has gill 
fits, branchial arches, and aortic arches to supply the gills. The descending 
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bilical arteries, which, curving cephalad and ventrad, enter the body stalk on 
each side of the allantois and eventually ramify in the villi of the chorion. The 
vitelline arteries^ large and paired in the chick, are represented by a single small 
trunk which branches on the surface of the yolk sac (Fig. 271). Compared with 
the arterial circulation of the chick of fifty hoiurs the important differences are 
(1) the development of the fourth and the fifth pairs of aortic arches, and (2) 
the presence of the chorionic circulation by way of the umbilical arteries in addi- 
tion to the vitelline circulation found in the fifty-hour chick. 

The veins are all paired and symmetrically arranged (Figs. 88 and 279). 
There are three sets of them: (1) The blood from the body of the embryo is 
drained, from the head end by the anterior cardinal veins; from the tail end of the 
body by the posterior cardinal veins. These veins on each side unite dorsal to 
the heart and form a single common cardinal vein which receives the vitelline and 
umbilical veins of the same side before joining the heart. (2) Paired vitelline 
veins in the early stages of the embryo drain from the yolk sac the blood carried to 
it by the vitelKne arteries. The trunks of these veins pass back into the body on 
each side of the yolk stalk and liver, and with the paired umbilical veins form a 
trunk which empties into the sinus venosus of the heart* As the liver develops 
it may be seen that the vitelline veins break up into blood spstces called by Minot 
sinusoids (Fig. 279). When the liver becomes large and the yolk sac rudimentary 
the vdtelline veins receive blood chiefly from the liver and intestine. (3) A pair 
of large umbiliccU veins which drain the blood from the villi of the chorion and are 
the first veins to appear. These unite in the body stalk, and, again separating, 
enter the somatopleure on each side. They run cephalad to the septum trans- 
versum where they unite with the vitelline veins to form a common vitello-umbil- 
ical trunk which joins the common cardinal and empties into the sinus venosus. 

The veins of this embryo are thus like those of the fifty-hour chick save that 
the umbilical vessels are now present and take the place of the allantoic veins of later 
chick embryos. The veins, like the heart and arteries, are primitively paired and 
symmetrically arranged. As development proceeds, their sjonmetry is largely 
lost and the asymmetrical venous system of the adult results. 

The later stages of the human embryo cannot be described in detail here. 
The student is referred to the texts of Minot, and Keibel and Mall. Two embryos 
will be compared with the pig embryos described in Chapter V. Figs. 90 and 91 
show the human embryos described by His, the ages of which were estimated by 
him at from two weeks to two months. The figures show as well as could any 
description the changes which lead to the adult form when the embryo may be 
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called SL fetus (stage w). The external metamorphosis is due principally: (1) to 
changes in the flexures of the embryo ; (2) to the development of the face ; (3) to 
the development of the external structure of the sense organs (nose, eye, and ear) ; 
(4) to the development of the extremities and disappearance of the tail. The 
more important of these changes will be dealt with in later chapters. 

THE AGE OF HUMAN EMBRYOS 

• 

The ages of the human embryos which have been obtained and described can- 
not be determined with certainty, because fertilization does not necessarily fol- 
low directly after coitus. It has been shown also that ovulation does not always 
coincide with menstruation so that the menstrual period cannot be taken as the 
starting point of pregnancy. In 1868, Reichert, from studying the corpus luteum 
in ovaries obtained during menstruation, concluded that ovulation takes place as 
a rule just before menstruation and that if the ovum is fertilized the approaching 
menstruation does not occur. Reichert then decided that a human embryo of 5. 5 
mm., which he had obtained from a woman two weeks after menstruation failed 
to occur, must be two weeks, not six weeks, old. His accepted Reichert's views and 
since then the ages of embryos have largely been estimated on this basis. Ac- 
cording to this view, Peter's ovum, obtained thirty days after the last period, is 
only three or four days old. This does not agree at all ^^-ith what is known of the 
age of other mammalian embryos. 

From the observations of Mall and obstetricians of the present day, we must 
conclude that ovulation does not immediately precede menstruation, but that 
most pregnancies take place during the first or second week after the menstrual 
period. // is therefore more correct to compute the age of the embryo from the end 
of the last menstruation, or, according to Grosser, from the tcKth to the twelfth day 
before the first missed menstrual period. Peter's embryo then would be about 
fifteen days old. To compare an embryo with one of known age, the crown-rump 
length (i. e., from vertex to breech) is usually taken. Embryos of the same age 
vary greatly in size so that their structure must be taken into account. At the 
present time the exact relation of ovulation to menstruation is not known, nor the 
exact time required for the fertilized ovum to reach the uterus. The computed 
age of the embryo thus can be only approximate. 

The period of gestation of the human fetus is usually computed from the 
beginning of the last menstrual period. Forty weeks or two hundred and eighty 
days is the time usually allowed. As some women menstruate once or more 
after becoming pregnant this is not a certain basis for computation. 
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The following are the estimated ages and lengths of human embryos, accord- 
ing to Mall, and their weights, according to Fehling: 



Crown-heel Length 
Age. (CH), or Standing 

Height (mm.). 

Twenty-one days 0.5 

Twenty-eight days 2.5 

Thirty-five days 5.5 

Forty-two days 11.0 

Forty-nine days 19.0 

Second lunar month 30.0 

Third lunar month 98.0 

Fourth lunar month 180.0 

Fifth lunar month 250.0 

Sixth lunar month 315.0 

Seventh lunar month 370.0 

Eighth lunar month 425.0 

Ninth lunar month 470.0 

Tenth lunar month 500.0 



Crown-rump Length 


Weight 


(CR), OR Sitting 


IN 


Height (mm.). 


Grams. 


0.5 


« • 


2.5 


• • 


5.5 


• • 


11.0 


• • 


17.0 


• • 


25.0 


• • 


68.0 


20 


121.0 


120 


167.0 


285 


210.0 


635 


245.0 


1220 


284.0 


1700 


316.0 


2240 


345.0 


3250 



CHAPTER V 



THE STUDY OF SIX AND TEN MILLIMETER HG EMBRYOS 



A. THE ANATCHAY OF A SIX MM. PIG EMBRYO 

Very young pig embryos of the primitive streak and neural fold stages have 
been seen already {Fig. 26). In its early stages the pig embryo is flattened out 
on the surface of the yolk sac like a chick embryo (Fig. 92), but as the head and 
tail folds elongate the body becomes ^ 

flexed and twisted spirally, making it 
difficult to study. In embryos 5 to 
7 mm. long the twist of the body 
begins to disappear and its structure 
may be seen to better advantage. 

External Form of 6 mm. Em- 
bryo.— When compared with the 
form of the 4 mm. human embryo, 
the marked difference in the 6 mm. 
pig is the convex dorsal flexure which 
brings the head and tail regions 
close together (Fig. 93). The ceph- 
alk flexure at the mesencephalon 
forms an acute angle and there is a 
marked neck or cervical flexure. As 
a result, the head is somewhat tri- 
angular in form. The body is bent 
dorsad in an even convex curve 
and the tail is flexed sharply dorsad. 
Lateral to the dorsal line may be seen the segments, which become larger and more 
differentiated from tail to head. At the tip of the head a shallow depression marks 
the anlage of the oljactory pit. The lens vesicle of the eye is open to the exterior. 
Caudal to the eyes at the sides of the head are four branchial arches separated by 
three grooves, the branchial clefts. The fourth arch is partly concealed in a tri- 




Fio. 92.— Pig embr>'Os (.4) of seven and (B) of 
en primitive segments, in doc^al view wiili amnion 
away {Keibel, Normentafel). X 20, 
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angular depression, the cervical sinus, formed by the more rapid growth of the first 
and second arches (cf. Fig. 97). The first, or mandibular arch, forks ventrally 
into two processes, a smaller maxillary and a larger mandibular process, and the 
latter with its fellow forms the mandible or lower jaw. The position of the 
mouth is indicated by the cleft between these processes. The groove between the 
eye and the mouth is the lacrimal groove. 

The second or kyoid arch is separated from the mandibular arch by a hyo- 
mandibular cleft which persists as the external auditory meatus. About the dorsal 
end of the deft develops Oie external ear. 



CepkalU ficxurf ^ 



Maxillary process Mandibular process 

Branrhiiil nrth 3 
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Fig. 93. — Pig tmhryo of 6 mm., viewed from the left side. The a: 
edge is shown in the figure. X 12. 

The heart is large and through the transparent body wall may be seen the 
dorsal atrium and ventral ventricle. Caudal to the heart a convexity indicates 
the position of the liver. Dorsal to the liver is the bud of the anterior extremity, 
now larger than in the 4 mm. human embryo. Extending caudal to the anlage 
of the upper extremity a curved convexity indicates the position of the left 
mesonephros. At its caudal end is the bud of the lower limb. The amnion has 
been dissected away along the line of its attachment ventral to the mesonephros. 
There is as yet no distinct umbilical cord and a portion of the body stalk is 
attached to the embryo. 

Due to a shorter term of development, a young pig embryo is somewhat pre- 
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codously developed in comparison with a human embryo ol the same size (Fig. 
94). In a human embryo 7 mm. long the head is larger, the tail shorter. The 
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Lumbar segment o 
Fig. 94. — A humitn embryo 7 mm. long, viewed from Ihe right side (Mall in KoUmaiin). X 14. 
/,//,///, Branchial arches 1, 2, and .1; //,//(, heart; L, liver; L', otic vesicle; K, olfactory placode; Tt, 
semilunar ganglion of trigeminal ner\'e. 

cervical Sexure is more marked, the olfactory pits larger and deeper. The liver 
is more prominent than in the 6 mm. pig, the mcsonephros and segments less so. 

Dissections of the Viscera 

To understand the sectional anatomy of an embryo, a study of dissections 
and reconstructions is essential. For methods of dissection see p. 137, Chapter 
VI. Before studying sections, the student should become as well acquainted 
as possible with the anatomy of the embryo and compare each section with the 
figures of reconstructions and dissections. 

Nervous System. — Fig. 95 shows the central nervous system and viscera 
exposed on the right side of a 5.5 mm. embryo. The ventro-lateral wall of the 
bead has been left intact with the lens cavity, olfactory pit, and portions of the 
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maxillary and mandibular processes, second and third branchial arches, and 
cervical sinus (cf. Fig. 93). The brain is differentiated into the five regions, 
telencepluxlon, diencephalon, mesencephalon, melencephalon, and myelaicepiialon. 
The spinal cord is cylindrical and gradually tapers off to the tail. The aniages 
of the cerebral and spinal ganglia and the main nerve trunks are shown. The 
oculomotor nerve begins to appear from the ventral wall of the mesencephalon. 



Sup. giiM|. n. g Otocysl 



JugHkr gang. 
Gang, itedosum n. 
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. pig tmbrj'o, showinR ihe n 
5ide. X 18. 



Ventro-lateral to the metencephalon and myelencephalon occur in order the 
semilunar ganglion and three branches of the trigeminal nerve: the geniculate 
ganglion and nerve trunk of the n. facialis: the ganglionic aniage of the n. acusHcus 
and the otocysl. It will be observed that the nerve trunks are arranged with 
reference to the branchial arches and clefts. Caudal to the otocyst a continuous 
chain of cells extends lateral to the neural tube Into the tail region. Cellular 
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enlargements along this neural crest represent developing cerebral and spinal 
ganglia. They are in order the superior or root ganglion of the glossopharyngeal 
nerve with its distal petrosal ganglion; the ganglion jugulare and distal ganglion 
nodosum of the vagus nerve; the ganglionic crest and the proximal portion of the 
spinal accessory neroe; and the aniage of Froriep's ganglion, an enlargement on the 
neural crest just cranial to the first cervical ganglion. Between the vagus 
and Froriep's ganglion may be seen the numerous root fascicles of the hypoglossal 
nerve, which take their origin along the ventro-lateral wall of the myelencephalon 
and unite to form a single trunk. The posterior roots of the spinal ganglia are 
very short; their anterior or ventral roots are not shown. 

The position of the heart with its ventricle, atrium, and sinus venosus are 
shown. The liver is divided into a small dorsal and a large ventral lobe. The 
fore-gut emerges from between the liver lobes and curves ventrad to the yolk 
stalk and sac. The hind-gut is partly hidden by the fore-gut; it make a U- 
shaped bend from the yolk stalk to the caudal region. The gut is attached to 
the dorsal body wall by a double layer of splanchnic mesoderm which forms the 
mesefttery. The long, slender mesonephros lies ventral to the spinal cord and 
curves caudad from a p)oint opposite the eighth cervical ganglion to the tail re- 
gion. The cranial third of the mesonephros is widest and its size diminishes 
tailwards. Between the yolk sac and the tail the allantois is seen, its stalk 
curving around from the ventral side of the tail region. 

Digestive Canal. — The arrangement of the viscera may be seen in median 
sagittal and ventral dissections (Figs. 96 and 97), also in the reconstruction 
shown in Fig. 105. The mouth lies between the mandible, the median fronto- 
nasal process of the head, and the maxillary processes at the sides. The divertic- 
ulum of the hypophysis (Rathke's pocket), flattened cephalo-caudad and expanded 
laterad, extends along the ventral wall of the fore-brain (Fig. 105). Near its 
distal end, the wall of the brain is thickened and later the posterior lobe of the 
hj'pophysis will develop from the brain wall at this point. 

The pharynx is flattened dorso-ventrally and is widest near the mouth. Its 
lateral dimension narrows caudad, and opposite the third branchial arch it makes 
an abrupt bend, a bend which corresponds to the cervical flexure of the embryo's 
body (Figs. 104 and 105). In the roof of the pharynx, just caudal to Rathke's 
pocket, is the somewhat cone-shaped pouch known as SeesseVs pocket, which may 
be interpreted as the blind cephalic end of the fore-gut. The lateral and ven- 
tral walls of the pharynx and oral cavity are shown in Fig. 98. Of the four arches 
the mandibular is the largest and a groove partly separates the processes of the 
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two sides. Posterior to this groove and extending in the median line to the 
hyoid arch is a triangular rounded elevation, the tuberculum impar, which later 
forms a small part of the tongue. At an earlier stage the median thyreoid anlage 
grows out from the mid-ventral wall of the pharynx just caudal to the tuberculum 
impar. The ventral ends of the second arch fuse in the mid-ventral line and 
form a prominence, the copula. This coimects the tuberculum impar with a 
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rounded tubercle derived from the third and fourth pairs of arches, the anlage 
of the epiglottis. Its cephalic portion forms the root of the tongue (Fig. 156). 
Caudal to the epiglottis are the arylenoid ridges, and a slit between them, the 
glottis, leads into the trachea. 

The branchial arches converge caudad and the pharynx narrows rapidly 
before it is differentiated into the trachea and esophagus (Figs. 104 and 105). 
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Laterally and ventrally between the arches are the four paired outpocketings of 
the pharyngeal pouches. The pouches have each a dorsal and ventral divertk- 
uium (Fox, Thyng). The dorsal diverticula are large and wing-like (Fig. 104); 
they meet the ectoderm of the gill clefts and fuse with it to form the closing plates. 
Between the ventral diverticula of the third pair of pouches lies the median thy- 
reoid aaiage. The fourth pouch is smaller than the others. Its dorsal diverticu- 
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Tic. 97.— Ventral dissection of a 6 t 
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m. pig embryo. X 14. The head has been bent doisally. 



lum just meets the ectoderm; its ventral portion is small, tubular in form, and is 
directed parallel to the esophagus (Fig. 104). 

The groove on the floor of the pharynx caudal to the epiglottis is continu- 
ous with the tracheal groove. More caudally, opposite the atrium of the heart, 
the trachea has separated from the esophagus fFig. 96). The trachea at once 
bifurcates to form the primary bronchi and the aniages of the lungs (Fig. 97). 
The lungs consist merely of the dilated ends of the bronchi surrounded by a layer 
of ^lanchnic mesoderm. They bud out laterally on each side of the esophagus 
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near the cardiac end of the stomach, and project into the pleural ccdom. The 
esophagus is short and widens dorso-ventrally to form the stomach. The long 
axis of the stomach is nearly straight, but its entodermal walls are flattened 
together and it has revolved on its long axis so that its dorsal border lies to the 
left, its ventral border to the right, as seen in transverse section (Fig. 111). 

Caudal to the pyloric end of the stomach, and to its right, is given off from 
the duodenum the hepatic diverticulum. Its opening into the gut is seen in the 
ventral dissection (Fig. 97). The hepatic diverticulum is a sac of elongated oval 
form from which the liver and part of the pancreas take origin, and which later 
gives rise to the gall bladder, cystic duct, and common bile duct. It is connected 
by several cords of cells with the trabeculae of the liver. 

The liver is divided incompletely into four lobes, a small dorsal and a large 
ventral lobe on each side (Figs. 95 and 112). The lobarion does not show in a 
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Fic. 98.— Dissection of the tongue and branchial arches of a 7 mm. pig embryo, seen in dorea! view. 



median sagittal section. The pancreas is represented by two outgrowths. The 
ventral pancreas originates from the hepatic diverticulum near its attachment 
to the duodenum (Fig. 96). It grows to the right of the duodenum and ventral 
to the portal vein. The dorsal pancreas takes origin from the dorsal side of the 
duodenum caudal to the hepatic diverticulum and grows dorsally into the sub- 
stance of the gastric mesentery (Figs. 105 and 113). It is larger than the ventral 
pancreas, and its posterior lobules grow to the right and dorsal to the portal vein 
and in later stages anastomose with the lobules of the ventral pancreas. 

The intestine of both fore-gut and hind-gut has elongated and curves ven- 
trally into the short umbilical cord where the yolk stalk has narrowed at its point 
of attachment to the gut (Fig. 96). As the intestinal tube grows ventrad, the 
layers of splanchnic mesoderm which attach it to the dorsal body wall grow at an 
equal rate and persist as the mesentery. 
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The cloaca, a dorso-ventrally expanded portion of the hind-gut, gives ofi 
cephalad and ventrad the allantoic stalk. This is at first a narrow tube, but soon 
expands into a vesicle of large size, a portion of which is seen in Fig. 95. Dorso- 
laterad the cloaca receives the primary excretory (mesonephric) ducts. The hind- 
gut is continued into the tail as the tail gut (postanal gut) which dilates at its ex- 
tremity as in the 7.8 mm. pig described by Thyng. The mid-ventral wall of the 
cloaca is fused to the adjacent ectoderm to form the cloacal membrane. In this 
region later the anus arises {Fig. 105). The postanal gut soon disappears. 

Urogenital System. — This consists of the mcsmephroi, the mesonepkric {Wolf- 
fian) duels, the anlages of the melanephroi, the cloaca, and the allantois. The form 
of the mesonephroi is seen in Figs. 95 and 97. Each consists of large vascular glom- 
eruli associated with coiled tubules lined with cuboidal epithelium and opening 
into the mesonephric duct (Figs. 114 and 208). The Wolffian ducts, beginning 
at the anterior end of the mesonephros, 
curve at first along its ventral, then along 
its lateral surface. At its caudal end ^ "' 
each duct bends ventrad and to the mid- 
line where it opens into a lateral e.\pansion ,, ^ 
of the cloaca (Fig. 96). Before this junc- 
tion takes place, an evagination into the 
mesenchyme from the dorsal wall of each ^ „, ,- , j . , , 

■' Fig. 99, — \ entral and cranial surface of the 

mesonephric duct gives rise to the anlages heart from a 6 mm. pig embrjo. x 14. 

of the metanepkroi, or permanent kid- 
neys. A slight thickening of the mesothelium along the median and ventral sur- 
face of each mesonephros forms a light-colored area, the getiilal fold (Fig. 96). 
This area is pointed at either end and confined to the middle third of the kidney. 
It is the anlage of the genital gland from which either testis or ovary is developed. 
Blood Vascular System.— The heart lies in the pericardial ca\ity, as seen in 
Fig. 96. The atrial region (Fig. 99), as in the 4.2 mm. human embryo, has piven 
rise to two lateral sacs, the right and left atria. The bulbo- ventricular loop has 
become differentiated into right and left vetttriclts much thicker walled than 
the atria. The right ventricle is the smaller and from it the bulbus passes be- 
tween the atria and is continued as the ventral aorta. Viewed from the caudal 
and dorsal aspect (Fig. 100) the sinus venosus is seen dorsal to the atria. It opens 
into the right atrium and receives from the right side the rigid common cardinal 
vein, from the left side the left common cardinal. These veins drain the blood 
from the body of the embryo. Caudally the sinus venosus receives the two 
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vitelline veins. Of these, the left is small in the liver and later disappears. 
The right vitelline vein, now the common hepatic, carries most of the blood to 
the heart from the umbilical veins, and from the liver sinusoids, gut, and 
yolk sac. 

Transverse sections of the embryo through the four chambers of the heart 
show the atria in communication with the ventricles through the alrio-ventricular 
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Fic. too.— Dorsal and caudal \-icw o( the heart from a 6 mm. pig embryo. X 21. 

foramina, and the sinus venosus opening into the right atrium {Fig. 109). This 
opening is guarded by the right and left valves of the sinus venosus. Septa in- 
completely separate the two atria and the two ventricles. In Fig. 109 the atrial 
septum (septum primum) appears complete due to the plane of the section. 
In Fig. 101, from a slightly smaller embryo, it is seen that the septum primum 
grows from the dorsal atrial wall 
of the heart and does not yet 
meet the endocardial cushions be- 
tween the atrio-ventricular canals. 
This opening between the atria is 
known as the interatrial foramen. 
Before it doses, another opening 
appears in the septum, dorsal in 
position. This is the foramen ovale 
and persists during fetal life. In 
Fig. 101 these two openings may be seen, as may also the dorsal and ventral 
endocardial cushions which bound the atrio-ventricular foramina. The outer 
mesothelial layer of the ventricles has become much thicker than that of the 
atria. It forms the epicardium and the myocardium, the sponge-like meshes of 
which are now being developed. 
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FiC. 101.— Dissection of a 5.5 mm. pig's heart 
from the left side, showing the septum primum and 
the interatrial and oval foramina. X 14. 
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The Arteries. — These begin with the ventral aorta, which takes origin from the 
bulbus cordis. From the ventral aorta are given off five pairs of aortic arches. 
These run dorsad in the five branchial arches (Figs. 104 and 105) and join the 
paired dorsal or descending aortcB, The first and second pairs of aortic arches are 
very small and take origin from the small common trunks formed by the bifurca- 
tion of the ventral aorta just caudal to the median thyreoid gland. The fourth 
aortic arch is the largest. From the fifth arch small pulmonary arteries are devel- 
oping. There is evidence that this pulmonary arch is really the sixth in the 
series, the fifth having been suppressed in development (cf. Fig. 272 B). Cranial 
to the first pair of aortic arches, the descending aortae are continued forward 
into the maxillary processes as the internal carotids. Caudal to the aortic arches 
the descending aorta? converge, unite opposite the cardiac end of the stomach, 
and form the median dorsal aorta. From this vessel and from the descending 
aorts paired dorsal intersegmental arteries arise. From the seventh pair of these 
arteries (the first pair to arise from the medial dorsal aorta) there are developed 
a pair of lateral branches to the upper limb buds. These vessels are the sub- 
clavian arteries. From the dorsal aorta there are also given off ventro4ateral 
arteries to the glomeruli of the mesonephros, and median ventral arteries. Of the 
latter the coeliac artery arises opposite the origin of the hepatic diverticulum. The 
vitelline artery takes origin by two or three trunks caudal to the dorsal pancreas. 
Of these trunks the posterior is the larger and persists as the superior mesenteric 
artery. Thyng (Anat. Record, vol. 5, 1911) has figured three trunks of origin in 
the 7.8 mm. pig. These unite and the single vitelline artery branches in the wall 
of the yolk sac. 

Opposite the lower limb buds the dorsal aorta is divided for a short distance. 
From each division there arises laterad three short trunks which unite to form the 
single umbilical artery on each side. The middle vessel is the largest and appa- 
rently becomes the common iliac artery. A pair of short caudal arteries, much 
smaller in size, continue the descending aortae into the tail region. 

The Veins. — The vitelline veins, originally paired throughout, arc now repre- 
sented distally by a single vessel, which, arising in the wall of the yolk sac, enters 
the embryo and courses cephalad of the intestinal loop (Fig. 102). Crossing to 
the left side of the intestine and ventral to it, it is joined by the stiPerior mesenteric 
vein which has developed in the mesentery of the intestinal loop. The trunk 
formed by the union of these two vessels becomes the portcU vein. It passes along 
the left side of the gut in the mesentery. Opposite the origin of the dorsal pan- 
creas it gives off a small branch, a rudimentary continuation of the left vitelline 
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vein, which courses cephalad and in earlier stages connects with tlie sinusoids 
of the liver. The portal vein then bends sharply to the right, dorsal to the duo- 
denum, and, in the course of the right vitelline vein, passing between the dorsal 
and ventral pancreas to the right of the duodenum, it soon enters the Uver and 
connects with the liver sinusoids. The portal trunk is thus formed by persisting 
portions of both vitelline veins, and receives a new vessel, the superior mesenteric 
vein. The middle portions of the primitive vitelline veins are connected with the 
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Fic. 102. — ReconstnicttOD in ventral view of a 6 mm. pig embryo to show the vitelline and umbilical 
veins, the latter opened (original drawing by Dr. K. L. Vehe). X 22. In the small orientation figure 
{cf . Fig. 105) the various planes are indicated by broken lines — • *. 

network of liver sinusoids. Their proximal vitelline trunks drain the blood from 
the liver and open into the sinus venosus of the heart. The right member of this 
pair is much the larger (Fig. 100) and persists as the proximal portion of the infe- 
rior vena cava. For the development of the portal vein see Chapter IX. 

The umbilical veins, taking their origin in the walls of the chorion and allan- 
toic vesicle, lie caudal and lateral to the allantoic stalk and anastomose (Figs. 
102 and 105). Before the allantoic stalk enters the body, the umbilical veins sepa- 
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rate and nin lateral to the umbilical arteries. The left vein is much the larger. 
Both, after receiving branches from the posterior limb buds and from the body 
wall, pass cephalad in the somatopleure at each side (Fig. 72). Their course is 
first cephalad, then dorsad, until they enter the liver. The left vein enters a wide 
channel, the ductus venosus, which carries its blood through the liver, thence to 
the heart by way of the right vitelline trunk. The right vein joins a large sinu- 
swdal continuation of the portal vein in the liver. This common trunk drains 
into the ductus venosus. 
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Fic. 103. — Reconstructioa of the cardinal and subcardmal ^ eins of a 6 mm. pig enibr>'o showing the 
ttrly deveiopment of the inferior vena caia (k L \ehr) X 22 In the small orientation figure (d. . 
Fig. 105) the various planes are indicated bj broLen lines — * *. 

The anterior cardinal veins (Figs. 103 and 104) are formed to drain the plexus 
of veins on each side of the head. These vessels extend caudad and lie lateral to 
the ventral portion of the myelencephalon. Each anterior cardinal vein receives 
branches from the sides of the myelencephalon, then curves ventrad, is joined by 
the linguo-facial vein from the branchial arches and at once unites with the pos- 
terior cardinal of the same side to form the common cardinal vein. This, as we 
have seen, opens into the sinus venosus. 
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The posterior cardinal veins develop on each side in the mesonephric ridge, 
dorso-lateral to the mesonephros (Figs. 103. 104 and 112). Running cephalad, 
they join the anterior cardinal veins. When the mesonephroi become prominent, 
as at this stage, the middle third of each fwsterior cardinal is broken up into sinu- 
soids (Minot). Sinusoids extend from the posterior cardinal vein ventrally 
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around both the lateral and medial surfaces of the mesonephros. The median 
sinusoids anastomose longitudinally and form the subcardinal veins, right and left. 
The subcardinals he along the median surfaces of the mesonephroi, more ventrad 
than the posterior cardinals with which they are connected at either end. There 
is a transverse capiUary anastomosis between them, cranial and caudal to the 
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permanent trunk of the vitelline artery (Fig. 103). The right subcardinal is 
connected with the liver sinusoids through a small vein which develops in the 
mesenchyme of the plica vena; cava: (caval mesentery) located to the right of the 
mesentery (Fig. 112). This vein now carries blood direct to the heart from the 
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Fig. 105. — Rcconstnictioii of a 6 mm. pig embr>'o in the median sagitlal |Jane, i-icH-ed trom the 
right side. The numbered heai-y lines indicate the levels of the transvenc lectionK dKiwrt in V'iKf. 
106-117. The broken lines indicate the outline of the left mcsonephros and the ciiunc of the left um- 
bilical artery and vein. The biter may be traced from the umbilical cord to the liver where it is tcc- 
tioDcd longitudinally. (Original drawing and reconstruction by l>r. K. L. Vche;. X 10.5, 



right posterior cardinal and right subcardinal, by way of the liver sinusoids and the 
right vitelline trunk (common hepatic vein). Eventually the unpaired injertor 
vena cava forms in the course of these four vesseb. (For the development of the 
inferior vena cava see Chapter IX.) 
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Transverse Sections of a Six Mm. Pig Embryo 
Having acquainted himself with the anatomy of the embryo from the study 
01 dissections and reconstructions, the student should examine serial sections cut 
in the plane indicated by guide lines on Fig, 105. Refer back to the external 
structure of the embryo (Fig. 93), to the lateral dissection of the organs (Fig. 
95), and having determined the exact plane of each section, interpret the struc- 
tures seen by comparing with Fig. 105. The various structures may be recog- 
nized by referring to the figures of sections in the text, and they should be traced 
section by section through the series as carefully as time will allow. Remember 
that the secUons of pig embryos figured here are drawn from the cephahc surface, 
so that the right side of the section is the left side of the embryo. 

Transverse Section through the Mjelencephalon and Otocysts of c 6 mm. Embiyo 
(Fig. 106). — As the head is bent nearly at right angles to the body, this section passes length- 
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Fir.. lOd.-— Transverse section through the myelcncephaloc 
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wise through the myelencephalon. The diencepkalon is cut transversely. The cellular 
walls of the myelencephalon show a series of six pairs of constrictions, the tuuromera. Lateral 
to the fourth pair of neuromeres are the otocysU, which show a median outpocketing at the 
point of entrance of the enddymph duct. The ganglia of the nn. trigeminus, facialis, acus- 
ticus, and the superior ganglion of the glossopharyngeal nerve occur in order on each side. 
Sections of the anterior cardinal vein and its branches show on the left side. Ventral to the 
diencephalon are sections of the internal carotid arteries. 
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Psflsing abng down the series into the pharynx region, observe the first, second, and 
third pharyngeal pouches. Their dorsal diverticula come into contact with the ectoderm of the 
bianchiai clefts and form the closing plates. 

TMnsvem Section through the Branchial Arches and the Eyes (Fig. 107). — 
The section passes lengthwise through the four branchial arches, the fourth sunken in the 
cervical sinus. Dorsad is the spinal cord with the first pair of cervical ganglia. The pharynx 
is cut across between the third and fourth branchial pouches. In its floor is a prominence, 
the anlage of the epiglottis. Ventral to the pharynx the ventral aorta gives off two pairs of 
vessels. The larger pair are the fourth aortic archfs which curve dorsad around the pharyrx 
to enter the descending aorta. The smaller third aortic arches enter the third branchial arches 
OD each aide. A few sections higher up in the series the ventral aorta bifurcates and the right 
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and left trunks thus formed give off the first and second pair of aortic arches. Cranially in 
the angle between (heir common trunks lies the median thyreoid anlage. The anterior cardinal 
veins are located lateral and dorsal to the descending aorta;. The end of the head is cut 
through the diencephalon and the optic vesicles. On the left side of the figure the lens reside 
may be seen still connected with the ectoderm. The optic vesicle now shows a thick inner, and 
a thin outer layer; these form the nerfous and pigment layers of the retina respectively. 

Transverse Section through the Tracheal Groove, Bulbus Cordis and Olfactory 
Pita (FiR. 108).— The ventral portion of the figure shows a section through the tip of the 
head. The telencephalon is not prominent. The cctmlcrm is thickened and slightly invagi- 
nated ventro-laterad to form the anlages of the olfactory pits. These deepen in later stages 
and become the nasal cavities. In the dorsal portion of the section may be seen the cervical 
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portion of the spinal cord, the nolockord just ventral to it, the descending aorta, and ventro- 
lateral to them the anterior cardinal veins. The nasopharynx now b small with a vertical 
groove in its floor. This is the tracheal groove and more caudad it will become the cavity of 
the trachea. The buibus cordis lies in the large pericardial cavity. On either side the section 
cuts through the cephalic portions of the atria. These will become larger as we go caudad in 

Transverse Section through Qie Heart (Fig. 109).— Lateral to the descending aortx 
are the common cardinal veins. The right common cardinal opens into the sinus venosus 
which in turn empties into the right atrium, its opening being guarded by the two valves of 
Ike sinus venosus. The entrance of the left common cardinal into the sinus venosus is some- 
what more caudad in ihe series. The trachea has now separated from the esophagus and lies 
ventral to it. Both trachea and esophagus are surrounded by a condensation of mesenchyme. 
The myocardium of the ventricles has formed a spongy layer much thicker than that of the 
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Fig. 110. — Transverse section through the right lung bud and septum transversun 
embryo. X 26,5. 

atrial wall. An incomplete intervenlricular septum leaves the ventricles in 

dorsad. The»^rum^rtmum is complete in this section, but higher up in the series there is an 

interatrial Joramen (cf. Fig. 101). The foramen ovale is hardly formed. 

Transverse Section through the Lung Buds and Septum Transversum (Fig. 
1 10). — The section passes through the bases of the upper Hmh buds. The lips of the ventricles 
lying in the pericardial cavity still show in this section. Dorsally the pericardial cavity has 
given place to the pleuroperitoncal cavity. Projecting vcntrad into this cavity are the mrso- 
nephric (Wolffian) folds in which the posterior cardinal veins partly lie. Into the floor of the 
pleuro-peritoneal cavities bulge the dorsal lobes of the liver, embedded in mesenchyma. 
This mesenchyma is continuous with that of the somalopleurc. and forms a complete trans- 
verse septum ventrally between the liver and heart. This is the septum transversum which 
takes part in forming the ligaments of the liver and is the anlage of a portion of the diaphragm. 
The two proximal trunks of the vitelline veins pass through the septum. Projecting laterally 
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into the pleuro-peritoneal cavities are ridges of meseiicyhma covered by splanchnic mesoderm 
in which the lungs develop as lateral buds from the caudal end of the trachea. The rigkl 
lung bud is shown in the figure. Between the esophagus and the lung is a crescent-shaped 
cavity, the cranial end of the letser peritoneal sac. 

Transverse Section through the Stoouch (Fig. 111).— The section passes through 
the upper limb buds and )ust caudal to the point at which the descending aortse unite to form 
the median dorsal aorta. As the liver develops in early stages, it comes into relation with the 
plica vena cava along the dorsal body wall at the right side of the dorsal mesogastrium. The 
space between the liver and plica to the right, and the stomach and its omenta to the left, is 
a caudal continuation of the lesser peritoneal sac. The dorsal wall of the stomach b rotated 
to the left, its ventral wall to the right. The liver shows a pair of dorsal lobes and contains 
large blood spaces and networks of sinusoids lined with endotheUum. Ventral to the liver, 
the tips of the ventricles are seen. 
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Transverse Section fhrotigh the Hepatic Diverticulum (Fig. 112).— The upper 
hmb buds are prominent in this section. The mesonephric folds show the tubules and glom- 
eruli of the mesonephroi and the posterior cardinal veins are connected with the mesonephric 
sinusoids. From the dorsal attachment of the liver there is continued down into this section 
a ridge on the dorsal body wall just to the right (left in figure) of the mesentery. In this ridge 
lies a small vein which connects cranially with the liver sinusoids, caudally with the right 
subcardinal vein. As it later forms a portion of the inferior vena cava, the ridge in which it 
Ues is termed the plica vena: cava or caval mesentery. The right dorsal lobe of the liver contains 
a large blood space into which the portal vein opens. The duodenum is ventral to the position 
occupied by the stomach in the previous section. There is given off from it ventrad and to 
the right the hepatic diverticulum. In the sections higher up small ducts from the liver tra- 
beculx may be traced into connection with it. In the left ventral lobe of the liver, a large 
blood space indicates the position of the left umbilical vein on its way to the ductus venosus. 

Transverse Section through the Dorsal Pancreas (Fig. 113).'-At this level the 
upper limb buds still show; the mesonephroi are larger and marked by their large glomeruli. 
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The ri^hi pasttrior cardinal van is broken up into mesonephric sinusoids. The vein in tl 
plies vetiK CA\'x will, a few sections lower, connect with the right subcardinal vein. The a 
lage of the dorsal pancreas is seen extending from the duodenum dorsad into the mesenchyme J 



pig embrjo. X 26,5. 




pig embryo. X 26.S 



To the right of the ventral pancreas lies the portal vein (at this level a portion of the right 
vileUine). To the left of the dorsal pancreas is seen the remains of the left vildline vein. 
Tbe ventral lobes of the liver are just disappearing at this level. In the mesenchyme which 
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connects the liver with the ventral body wall lie on each side the umbilical veins, the left being 
the larger. Between the veins is the extremity of the hepatic diverticulum. The body wall is 
continued ventrad to form a short umbUicai cord. 

Transverse Section at the Level of Origin of the Vitelline Arter; and Umbilical 
Arteries (Fig. 114). — As the posterior half of the embryo is curved in the form of a half 
circle, sections caudal to the liver, like this one, pass through the lower end of the body 
at the level of the posterior limb buds. Two sections of the embryo are thus seen in one, 
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-Transverse section ot a 6 ram. pig embryo at the level of the ori|^a of the vitelline 
arlery. The lower end of the section passes through the posterior limb buds. X 26.S. 

thfir ventral aspects facing each other and connected by the lateral body wall. In the dorsal 
part of the section the mesonephroi are prominent with large posterior cardinal veins lying dor- 
sal to them. The trunk of the vitelline artery takes origin ventrally from the aorta. It may 
be traced into the mesentery, and through it into the wall of the yolk sac. On either side of 
the vitelline artery arc the subcardinal veins, the right being the larger. In the mesentery 
may be seen two sections of the intestinal loop (the smalt intestine being cut lengthwise, the 
large intestine transversely), and also sections of the vit^ine artery and veins. In the lateral 
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body waDs vmtral to the mesonephros occur ibt umbilitil u 
cat IcBStbwise. The right vein is cut obliquely twice. 

In the ventral portion of the lection. the Itnifr Hmh hudi are prominent laterally. A 
lu|e pur of arteries, the common iliatf. are given nQ hum the aurta and may be traced into 
ccNmcction with the umbilkai arUties. The l<tr%t inUilint i\i\^i'incA by a sbon mttentery lies 
in the ctrlom near the midline. r>n each side are the metotupkric foUi. here small and each 
showing a section of the mtsompkrU duel and a Eingle vehicular anlage of the mtsontpkrU 
tmhtdes. The mesonephric ducts are sectioned a<> they cun'c around from their position in ibe 
dorsal portion of the section. 

Section thnni|^ the Primitive Segments and Spinal Cord fFig. 115). — This sec- 
tion is near the end of the series and as the bf^ly Is here curved it b really a frontal section. 
At the left side of the spinal cord the oval cellular ma^iie^ are the iptnal %an^ia cut across. 
The ectoderm, arching over the segments, indicates their 
position. Each segment shows an outer dense layer, the CMlir 
plitt. lying just l^ntalh the etloderm. This plate curies 
lateral to the spindle-iihaped mutcU plulr which pves rise to 
the voluntary mustle. .Next comes a difiuse mass of meseo- 
chyma. the scUrotome. which eventually, with its fellow of the 
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FtG. 1 16. — Transi-erse section through the UDiUUcai vc&scIk, allan- 
t<usand cloaca of a 6 mm. pig embryo. X 45. 



imiHHns Bide, icirvunds the spinal cord and forms the anlage of a vertebra. A pair of spinal 
nes'vta imi tgi^al ganglia are developed opposite each somite, and pairs of small vcsscIh arc 
mta UHTveai ^be segments. Thi-sc arc Jcrjii/ inlfrstRmenlid arlrries. 

? Tra in teonch the Umbilical Vessels, AUsntois and Cloaca (Fig. 116). Mhv- 
1B( vii* sru^i sections ai various levels to near the end of the series we shall iii-xl fXiiTniiic 
smiuu -jr",iL^ :he caudal repon nnd study ihc anlage^; of the urogenital iirgiiiiH. Owing 
u iw "TiTTLT-.Tt oi the emhrvo, it is iicii's."iiiry to go ceph.ilad in our series. 'l"hc tirsl M-ttion 
imt*i: .mn^ :he base« of the limb buds m the level where the allaiihir slislk, curving in 
«nrn tnm -.be ■umbili.,-nl cord, o|<«'ns inio the Jiw.:. At t-ilher side of the iilbnioic stalk 
■nil- IK lexz. vbl-quc sections nf ilic ikii/i/:. ,:/ ,:tlfrHs aiiil bleral to these the large led iiiiil 
Miul ~fpiT. >^^;,':..:/ uiii. Tlii- m,\i^tu' pin u diu'lf mvupy the mesonephric ridges whicli 
■imitrr nr: i^-.all .-.uid.il |>t.<l.>iiK.iti.>ii'. oi the nelom. Miiiway lH.-twifn the ilucls lies ihc 
MMB-^H. a:eullotheiI<i;iiii I li. ii|>.<l I he tail is.'^vii in section at the left of the tigure. 
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SectioD through the AnlageB of the Metanephroi, Cloaca and Hind^pit (Fig. 
117). — The metanephroi are seen as dorsal evaginations from the mesonephric (Wolffian) ducts 
just before their entrance into the cloaca. Each consists of an epithelial layer surrounded by 
a condensation of mesenchyme. Traced a few sections cephalad the mesonephric duels open 
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Fig. 117.— Transverse section through the anlages of the metanephroi of a 6 mm. pig embryo. X 45. 

into the lateral diverticula of the cloaca, which, irregular in outline because it is sectioned 
obliquely, lies ventral to them and receives dorsad the hind-gut. Caudal to the cloaca in 
this embryo the tail bends abruptly cephalad and to the right. The blind prolongation of the 
hind-gut may be traced out into this portion of the tail until it ends in a sac-like dilatation. 

B. THE ANATCMY <X TEN TO TWELVE MH. PIG EMBRYOS 

The study of embryos at this stage is important as they possess the anlages 
of most of the organs. The anatomy of a 12 mm. pig embryo has been carefully 
studied and described by Lewis {Atner. Jour. Anat., vol. 2, 1903). 

External Fonn (Fig. 118). — The head is now relatively large on account of 
the increased size of the brain. The Ihird branchial arch is still visible in the 
embryo, but the fourth arch has sunken in the cervical sinus; usually both have 
disappeared at a slightly later stage. The olfactory pits form elongated grooves 
on the under surface of the head and the lens of the eye lies beneath the ectoderm 
surrounded by the optic cup. The ntaxtUary and mandibular processes of the 
first branchial arch are larger and the former shows signs of fusing with the median 
nasal process to form the upper jaw. Small tubercles, the anlages of the external 
ear, have developed about the first branchial cleft which itself becomes the 
external auditory meatus. 

At the cervical bend the head is flexed at right angles with the body, brining 
the ventral surface of the head close to that of the trunk, and it is probably owing 
to this flexure that the third and fourth branchial arches buckle inward to form 
the cervical sinus. Dorsad, the trunk forms a long curve more marked opposite 
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the posterior extremities. The reduction in the tnink flexures is due to the in- 
creased size of the heart, Uver, and mesonephroi. These organs may be seen 
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Fig. 118.— Exterior of a 10 mm. pig embryo vieit-ed from the right side. X 7. 

through the translucent body wall and the position of the septum tronsversum- 
may be noted between the heart and the diaphragm, as in Fig. 120. The limb 




Flo. 119.— Exterior of a hum&n embryo of 12 mm., viewed from the right side, ihowing attachmeDt 
of amnion (cut away) and yolk stallc and sac. X 4. 

buds are larger and the umbilical cord is prominent ventrad. Dorsally the meso- 
dermal segments may be seen, and extending in a curve between the bases of the 
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limb buds is the milk line, a thickened ridge of ectoderm which forms the anlages 
of the mammary glands. The taU is long and tapering. Between its base and the 
umbilical cord is the genital eminence (Fig. 120). 

Human embryos of this stage or slightly older vary considerably in size 
(Fig. 119). They differ from pig embryos in the greater size of the head, the 
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Fig. 120. — Lateral dissection of a 10 nun. ing embryo, showing the viscera and nervous system from 
the right side. The eye has been removed and the otic vesicle is represented by a broken line. The 
ventral roots of the spinal nerves are not indicated. X lO.S. «., Nerve; r., ramus. 

shorter tail, the much smaller mesonephric region, the longer umbilical cord, and 
the less prominent segments. The yolk sac is pear-shaped and the yolk stalk is 
long and slender. 

Central Nervous System and Viscera. — Dissections show well the form and 
relations of the organs (Figs. 120, 121 and 122). Directions for preparing dis- 
sections are given in Chapter VI. 
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JJfoifi.— Five distinct regions may be distinguished (Figs. 120 and 122): 
(1) The telencephalon with its rounded lateral outgrowths, the cerebral hemispheres. 
Their cavities, the lateral venirkUs, communicate by the interventricular foramina 
with the third ventricle. (2) The diencephaion shows a laterally flattened cavity, 
the third ventricle. Ventro-laterally from the diencephaion pass off the optic 
stalks and an evagination of the mid-ventral wall is the anlage of the posterior 
hypophyseal lobe. (3) The mesencephalon is undivided, but its cavity becomes the 
cerebral aqueduct leading caudally into the fourth ventricle. (4) The metencephalon 
is separated from the mesencephalon by a constriction, the isthmus. Dorso-Iater- 
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, pig embo'o from the right side to show the accessory 
;s passing to the hypoglossal nerve. X 25. 



ally it becomes the cerebellum, ventrally the pons. (5) The elongated myelen- 
cephalon is roofed over by a thin non-nervous ependymal layer. Its ventro-lateral 
wall is thickened and still gives internal indication of the neuromeres. The cavity 
of the metencephalon and myclencephalon is the /our/// ventricle. 

Cerebral Nerves. — Of the twelve cerebral nerves ali but the first (olfactory) 
and sixth (abducens) are represented in Fig. 120. For a detailed description 
of these nerves see Chapter XIII. (2) The optic nerve is represented by the optic 
stalk cut through in Fig. 1 20. (3) The oculomotor, a motor nerve to four of the eye 
muscles, takes origin from the ventro-lateral wall of the mesencephalon. (4) 
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The trochlear nerve fibers, motor, to the superior oblique muscle of the eye, arise 
from the ventral wall of the mesencephalon, turn dorsad and cross at the isthmus, 
thus emerging on the opposite side. From the myelencephalon arise in order 
(5) the trigeminal nerve, mixed, with its semilunar ganglion and three branches, 
the ophthalmic, maxillary, and mandibular; (6) the w. abducens, motor, from the 
ventral wall to the external rectus muscle of the eye; (7) the n. facialis, mixed, 
with its geniculate ganglion and its chorda tympani, facial, and superficial petrosal 
branches in the order named; (8) the n, acusticus, sensory, arising cranial to the 
otocyst, with its acoustic ganglion and sensory fibers to the internal ear; (9) 
caudal to the otocyst the w. glossopharyngeus, mixed, with its superior and petrosal 
ganglia; (10) the vagus, sensory, with its jugular and nodose ganglia; (11) accom- 
panying the vagus the motor fibers of the spinal accessory which take origin 
between the jugular and sixth cervical ganglia from the lateral wall of the spinal 
cord and myelencephalon; the internal branch of the n. accessorius accompanies 
the vagus; the external branch leaves it between the jugular and nodose ganglia 
and supplies the sternocleidomastoid and trapezius muscles; (12) the n. hypoglos- 
suSy motor, arising by five or six fascicles from the ventral wall of the myelen- 
cephalon; its trunk passes lateral to the nodose ganglion and supplies the muscles 
of the tongue. 

A nodular chain of ganglion cells extends caudad from the jugiilar ganglion of the vagus. 
These have been interpreted as accessory vagus ganglia. They may, however, be continuous 
with Froriep's ganglion which sends sensory fibers to the n. hypoglossus. In pig embryos of 
15 to 16 mm. this chain is frequently divided into four or five ganglionic masses, of which 
occasionally two or three (including Froriep*s ganglion) may send fibers to the root fascicles 
of the hypoglossal nerve. Such a condition is shown in Fig. 121. 

Spinal Nerves, — ^These have each their spinal ganglion, from which the dorsal 
root fibers are developed (Figs. 120 and 136). The motor fibers take origin from 
the ventral cells of the neural tube and form the ventral roots which join the 
dorsal roots in the nerve trunk. 

In Fig. 120 the heart with its right atrium and ventricle, the dorsal and ven- 
tral lobes of the liver, and the large mesonephros are prominent. Dorsal and 
somewhat caudal to the atrium is the anlage of the righl lung. The septum 
transversum extends between the heart and the liver. 

Phar3rnz and its Derivatives. — Dorsally the anterior lobe of the hypophysis 
is long and forks at its end (Figs. 122 and 123). In the floor of the pharynx are 
the anlages of the tongue and epiglottis (Fig. 156-4). From each mandibular arch 
arises an elongated thickening which extends caudal to the second arch. Be- 
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tween, and fused to these thickenings, is the triangular iuberculum impar. The 
opening of the thyreoglossal duct between the tuberculum impar and the second 
arch is early obliterated. A median ridge, or copula, between the second arches 
connects the tuberculum impar with the epiglottis, which seems to develop from 
the bases of the third and fourth branchial arches. On either side of the slit-like 
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Fic. 122. — Mediin sagittal disMCtion of a 10 mm. pin embr^'o. showing the brain, spinal cord and 
viscera from the right side. X 10.,S. 

glotiis are the arytenoid folds of the larynx. (For the development of the tongue, 
see p. 149.) The pharyngeal pouches are now larger than in the 6 mm. pig (Fig. 
123). The first pouch persists as the auditory tube and middle ear cavity, 
the closing plate between it and the first branchial cleft forming the tympanic 
membrane. The second pouch later largely disappears; about it, develops the 
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palatine tonsil. The third pouch is tubular, directed at right angles to the phar- 
ynx, and meets the ectoderm to form a "closing plate." Median to the plate, the 
ventral diverticulum of the third pouch is the anlage of the thymus gland. Its 
dorsal diverticulum forms an epithelial body, or paraihyreoid. The fourth 
pouch is smaller and its dorsal diverticulum gives rise to a second parathyreoid 
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Fig. 123.— Reconstruction of a !0 mm. pig to show the position of the various organs from the right 
side. The veins are not indicated. Broken lines indicate the outline of the left metonephrae and tbe 
positions of the limb buds. X 10. 



body. Its ventral diverticulum is a rudimentary thymus anli^. A tubular 
outgrowth, caudal to the fourth pouch, is regarded as a fifth pharyngeal pouch 
in human embryos and forms the ultimobranckial body on each side (see p. 164). 
The thyreoid gland, composed of branched cellular cords, is located in the mid- 
line between the second and third branchial arches (Fig. 123). 
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Tnchea and Lungs.— Caudal to the fourth pharyngeal pouches the esoph- 
agus'and trachea separate and form entodermal tubes (Figs. 122 and 123). 
Cephalad of the point where the trachea bifurcates to form the primary brottcki 
there appears on its right side the tracheal bud of the upper lobe of the right lung 
(Fig. 124). This bronchial bud is developed only on the right side and appears in 
embryos of 8 to 9 mm. Two secondary broncMai buds arise from the primary 
bronchus of each lung, and form the anlages of the symmetrical lobes of each lung. 
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Fig. 124— Ventral dissection of a 9 mm. pig embr>o. The head is bent doi^d. X 9. 

Esophagus and Stomach. — The esophagus extends as a narrow tube caudal 
to the lungs, where it dilates into the stomach. The stomach is wide from its 
greater to its lesser curvature and shows a cardiac diverticulum (Lewis). The 
pyloric end of the stomach has rotated more to the right, where it opens into the 
duodenum, from which division of the intestine the liver and pancreas develop. 

The liver, with its four lobes, fills in the space between the heart, stomach, 
and duodenum (Fig. 122). Extending from the right side of the duodenum along 
the dorsal and caudal surface of the liver is the hepatic diverticulum. It lies to 
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the right of the midline and its extremity is saccular. This saccular portion 
becomes the gall bladder. Several ducts connect the diverticulum with the liver 
cords. One of these persists as the hepatic duct which joins the cystic duct of the 
gall bladder. The portion of the diverticulum proximal to this union becomes the 
common bile duct, or ductus choledochus. The ventral pancreas arises from the 
common bile duct near its point of origin (Fig. 123). It is directed dorsad and 
caudad to the right of the duodenum. The dorsal pancreas arises more caudally 
from the dorsal wall of the duodenum and its larger, lobulated body grows dor- 
sally and cranially (Figs. 123, 127 and 140). Between the pancreatic anlages 
courses the portal vein. In the pig, the duct of the dorsal pancreas persists as 
the functional duct. 

Intestine. — Caudal to the duodenum, the intestinal loop extends well into 
the umbilical cord (Figs. 122 and 123). At the bend of the intestinal loop is the 
slender yolk stalk. The cephalic limb of the intestine lies to the right, owing to 
the rotation of the loop. The small intestine extends as far as a slight enlarge- 
ment of the caudal limb of the loop, the anlage of the ccecutn, or blind gut. This 
anlage marks the beginning of the large intestine (colon and rectum). The 
intestinal loop is supported by the mesentery which is cut away in Fig. 122. The 
cloaca is now nearly separated into the rectum and urogenital sinus. The cavity 
of the rectum is almost occluded by epithelial cells (Lewis). 

nrogenital System. — The mesonephros is much larger and more highly dif- 
ferentiated than in the 6 mm. embryo (Figs. 120 and 124). Along the middle 
of its ventro-median surface the genital fold is now more prominent (Fig. 122). 
In a ventral dissection (Fig. 124) the course of the mesonephric ducts may be 
traced. They open into the urogenital sinus, which also receives the allantoic 
stalk (Fig. 122). 

The metanephros, or permanent kidney anlage, lies just mesial to the um- 
bilical arteries where they leave the aorta (Fig. 123). Its epithelial portion, 
derived from the mesonephric duct, is differentiated into a proximal, slender duct, 
the ureter, and into a distal, dilated pelvis. From this grow out later the calyces 
and collecting tubules of the kidney. Surrounding the pelvis is a layer of con- 
densed mesenchyma, or nephrogenic tissue, which is the anlage of the remainder 
of the kidney. 

Blood Vascular S]rstem. — The Heart. — In Fig. 125 the cardiac chambers of 
the right side are opened. The septum primum between the atria is perforated 
dorsad and cephalad by \he foramen ovale. The inferior vena cava is seen opening 
into the sinus venosus, which in turn communicates with the right atrium through 
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a sagittal slit guarded by the right and left valves of the sinus venosus. The right 
valve is the higher and its dorsal half is cut away. The valves were united 
cephalad as the septum spurium. Between the left valve and the septum primum 
the sickle-like fold of the septum secundum is forming; the fusion of these three 
components gives rise later to the adult atrial septum. The aortic bulb is divided 
distally into the aorta and the pulmonary artery, the latter coimecting with the 
fifth pair of aortic arches. Proximally the bulb is undivided. The interven- 
tricular septum is complete except for the itUervenlricular foramen which leads 
from the left ventricle into the aortic side of the bulb. Of the bulbar sweUings 
which divide the bulb into aorta and pulmonary trunk, the left joins the inter- 
ventricular septum, while the rigfU extends to the endocardial cushion. These 
folds eventually fuse and the partition of the ventricular portion of the heart is 
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Fig. 125. — Heart of 12 mm. embryo dissected from the right ride. 

completed. The endocardium at the atrio-ventricular foramina is already under- 
mined to lorm the aniages of the tricuspid and bicuspid valves. From the caudal 
vail of the left atrium there is given off a single pulmonary vein. 

The Arteries. — As seen in Fig. 123, the first two aortic arches have dis- 
appeared. Cranial to the third arch, the ventral aortx become the external 
carotids. The third aortic arches and the cephalic portions of the descending 
aortae constitute the inlemat carotid arteries. The ventral aortic between the 
third and fourth aortic arches per^t as the common carotid arteries. The de- 
scending aorta; in the same region are slender and eventually atrophy. The 
fourth aortic arch is largest and on the left side will form the aortic arch of the 
adult. From the right fourth arch caudad. the right descending aorta is smaller 
than the left. Ojip'^sitf (be 'ighth segment, the two aorta* unite and continue 
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caudally as the median dorsal aorta. The fifth (sixth ?) aortic arches (cf. p. 99) 
are connected with the puhnonary trunk, and from them arise small pulmonary 
arteries to the lungs. Dorsal intersegmental arteries arise, six pairs from the de- 
scending aorta, others from the dorsal aorta. From the seventh pair, which arise 
just where the descending aorta fuse, the subclavian arteries pass off to the 
upper limb buds and the vertebral arteries to the head. The latter are formed 




Fig. 126 A.— RecoMtraction of a 12 mm. pig embryo to show the veins and heart from the left ade. 
For names of parts see Fig, 126 B on oi^iosite page (F. T. Lewis). X 9. 

by a longitudinal anastomosis between the first seven pairs of intersegmental 
arteries on each side, after which the stems of the first rfx pairs atrophy. 

Venlro-lateral arteries from the dorsal aorta supply the mesonephros and 
genital ridge (Fig. 123). Venird arteries form the ccsliac artery to the stomach 
region, the vitelline or superior meserUeric artery to the small intestine, and the 
inferior mesenteric artery to the large intestine. 
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The umbilical arteries now arise laterally from secondary trunks which 
persist as the common iliac arteries. 

The Veins. — The cardinal veins have been reconstracted by Lewis in a. 12 
mm. pig (Fig. 126). The veins of the head drain into the anterior cardinal vein, 




Fig. 126 B. — RecoiutnictioD of a 12 mm. pig einbr>'c> to show tbc veins (rom tlie left side fl^wis). 
X 9. A,, Umbiliral artery; At>., aorta; Au., right auricle (atrium); card.', card.", superior and in- 
ferior sections of posterior cardinal vein; d, left common cardioal vein; D.C., right common cardinal 
vein; D.V., ductus venosus; Jug.', Jif.", jugular or ant. cardinal ^'ein; /... liver; t-.s.. antaxe of lateral 
sinus: mjr, transverse vein; P., pulmonary arter>-; Sc, subcardinal vein: Sd.. subclavian vein; sh., 
aniage of sup, longitudinal sinus; Um4., right umbilical vein; Vcn., right \-entricle; V.H.C., common 
hepatic vein; V.op., ophthalmic vein; V.P., portal vein; X, anastomosis between the right and left 
subcardinal vrini. 

which becomes the internal jugular vein of the adult. After receiving the ex- 
ternal jugular veins and the subclavian veins from the upper limb buds the anterior 
cardinals open into the common cardinal veins (duct of Cuvier). ' 

The posterior cardinal veins arise in the caudal region, course dorsal to the 
mesonephroi, and drain the mesonephric sinusoids. The subcardinal veins 
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anastomose just caudal to the origin of the superior mesenteric artery and the 
posterior cardinals are interrupted at this level. The proximal portions of the 
posterior cardinals open into the common cardinal veins as in the 6 mm. embryo. 
Of the two subcardinal wins, the right has become very large through its con- 
nection with the right posterior cardinal vein and the common hepatic vein, and 
now forms the middle portion of the inferior vena cava. For the development 
of this vein, see Chapter IX. 




Fic. 127, — Reconstrucbon of a 10 mm pig embiyo to show the umbilical and vitelline veins horn 
the ventral side, x indicates sinusoidal connection between left uml»lical vein and portal vein. X 15. 
In the small orientation figure (d. Fig. 133) the varioiu planes are indicated by broken lines — 



The umbilical veins (Figs. 126 and 127) anastomose in the umbilical cord, 
separate on entering the embryo, and course cephalad in the ventro-Iateral body 
wall of each side to the ventral lobe of the liver. The left vein is much the 
larger, and, after entering the liver, its course is to the right and dorsad. After 
connecting with the portal vein, it continues as the ductus venosus and joins the 
proximal end of the inferior vena cava. The smaller right umbilical vein after 
entering the liver breaks up into sinusoids. It soon atrophies, while the left vein 
persists' until after birth. 

The Vitelline Veins. — Of these, a distal portion of the left and a proximal 
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portion of the right are persistent. The left vitelline vein, fused with the right, 
a)urses from the yolk sac cephalad of the intestinal loop. Near a dorsal anas- 
tomosis between the right and left vitelline veins, just caudal to the duct of the 
dorsal pancreas, the left receives the superior mesenteric vein, a new vessel arising 
in the mesentery of the intestinal loop. Cranial to its junction with the superior 
mesenteric vein, the left vitelline, with the dorsal anastomosis and the proximal 
portion of the right vitelline vein, fonn the portal vein, which gives off branches to 
the hepatic sinusoids and connects with the lejl umbilical vein. For the develop- 
ment of the portal vein, see Chapter IX. 
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Figures are shown of sections passing through the more important regions 
and should be used for the idendfication of the organs. The level and plane of 
each section is indicated by guide Unes on Fig. 128. The student should compare 
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this with Figs. 118 and 12.^, and orient each soilion with reference to the embryo 
as a whole. To avoid re|)etiti(in most of the levels illustrated in the transverse 
sections of the 6 mm. pig are not represented in the U)mm. series. For this reason 
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the former series will be found very instructive in supplementing the following 
descriptions. 

Transverse Section through the Ejea and Otocysts (Fig. i29).~The brain is 
sectioned twice, lengthwise through the myelencephalon, transversely through the fore-brain. 
The brain wall shows differentiation into three layers; (1) an inner ependymat layer densely 
cellular; (2) a middle mantle layer of nerve cells and fibers; (3) an outer marginal layer chiefly 
fibrous. These same three layers are developed in the spinal cord. A thin vascular layer 
differentiated from the mesenchyma surrounds the brain wall and is the anlage of the pia 
maler. The myelencephalon shows three neuromerea in this section. The telencephalon is 
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Fk^129.— Transverse section passing through the eyesandotocystsofalO mm. pig embryo. X 22.5. 



represented by the paired cerebral hemUpheres, their cavities, the lateral ventricles, connecting 
through the inlerventricular foramina with the third ventricle of the diencepbalon. Close to the 
ventral wall of the diencephalon is a section of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis (Rathke's 
pocket) near which are the internal carotid and basilar arteries. Lateral to the diencephalon 
is the npiic cup and lens vesicle of the eye, which are sectioned caudal to the optic stalk. The 
outer layer of the optic cup forms the thin pigment layer; the inner thicker layer, is the nervous 
layer of the retina. The lens is now a closed vesicle distinct from the overlying corneal 
ectoderm. 

The large vascular spaces are the cavernous sinuses, which drain by way o£ the w. capitis 
latcrales into the internal jugular veins. Transverse sections may be seen of the maxillary 
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mnd mandibtilar branches of the n. trigeminus; the n. abducens is sectioned longitudinally. 
The snuD nn. oadomctorius and IrocUearis should be identified in sections more cephalad in 
ibe series. Ventral to the otocyst are seen the geniculate and acoustic ganglia of the nn. facialis 
■□d acMstietu. The wall of the otocyst forms 3 sharply defined epithelial layer. More cephalad 
in the scries the endolymph duct lies median to the otocyst and connects with it. Dorsal to 
the otocyst the n. glossopharyngcus and the jugular ganglion of the vagus arc cut transversely 
■ while the trunk of the n. accessorius is cut lengthwise. 

Section through the First and Second Phairngeal Pouches (Fig. 130).— The 
end of the head, with sections of the telencephalon and of the ends of the olfactory pits, is now 
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distinct from the rest of the section. The pharynx shows portions of ibe first and second 
pharyngeal pouches, 0|)positc the first pouth externally is the first branchial cleft. A section 
of the tuberculum impar of the tongue shows near the midline in the pharyngeal cavity. The 
neural tube is sectioned dorsally at the level of Froricp's ganglion. Ilelwccn the neural lube 
and the pharynx may Ik seen i)n each side the .several root fascltles of the n. hypogfossus, the 
fibers of the nn. vagus and accrssorius. and the pelrosiil ganglion of the m. glossopharyngeus. 
Mesial to the ganglia arc the descending aorta and lateral to the vagus is the internal jugular 
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Section through the Third PbuTiigeal Pouches (Fig. 131).— The tip of the head 
is now small and shows on either side the deep olfactory pits lined with tfaickeoed olfactory epi- 
Ihelium. The first, second, and third branchial arches show on either side of the section, the 
third being slightly sunken in the cervical sinus. The dorsal diverticula of the third pharyn- 
geal pouches extend toward the ectodenn of the third branchial cleft. The ventral diverticula 
or thymic aniages may be traced caudad in the series. The floor of the pbacynz is sectioned 
through the epiglottis. Ventral to the pharynx are sections of the third aortic arches and the 
solid cords of the thyreoid gland. Dorsally the section passes through the spinal cord and 
first pair of cervical ganglia. Between the cord and pharynx, named in order, are the internal 
jugular veins, the hypoglossal nerve, and the nodose ganglion of the vagus. Lateral to the 
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Fig. 131. — ^Transverse section through the third pharyngeal pouches of a 10 mm. [Mg embryo. 



< 22.5. 



ganglion is the external branch of the n. accessorius, and mesial to the ganglia are the small 
descending aorta. 

Section tbrou^ the Fourth Phairngeal Pouches (Fig. 132).— This region is marked 
by the disappearance of the head and the appearance of the heart in the pericardial cavity. 
The lips of the atria are sectioned as they project on either side of the bulbus cordis. The 
bulbus is divided into the aorta and pulmonary artery, the latter connected with the right 
ventricle, which has spongy muscular walls. The pharynx is crescentic and continued laterally 
as the smaW fourth pharyngeal pouches. Into the mid-ventral wall of the pharynx opens the 
vertical slit of the trachea. A section of the vagus complex is located between the descending 
aorta and the internal jugular vein. At this level the jugular vein receives the linguo-facial 
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Fic. 132.— Tnmsverse sectioii through the fourth pharyngeal pouches of a 10 mm. pig enibr>-o. X 22.5. 



Fig. 133. — Traiuvenc Mctioa through the fifth pair of aortic arches and bulbus cordis of & 10 mm. [ng 
embiyo. X 22.5. 
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vein. The left descending aorta is larger than the right. The ventral aorta may be traced 
cranially in the series to the fourth aortic arches. The pulmonary artery, if followed caudad, 
connects with the fifth aortic arches as in Fig. 133. 

Section through the Fifth Aortic Arches (Fig. 133),— The Jiflh aortic arch is com- 
plete on ihe left side. From these pulmonary arches small pulmonary arteries may be traced 
caudad in the scries to the lung anlages. The esophagus, now separate from the trachea, 
forms a curved horizontal s!it. AH four chambers of the heart are represented, but the 
aorta and pulmonary artery are incompletely separated by the right and left bulbar swellings 
or folds. 

Section through the Sinus Venosus and the Heart (Fig. 134). — The section is 
marked by the symmetrically placed atria and ventricles of [he heart and by the presence of 
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the upper limb buds. Dorsal to the atria are ihe common cardinal veins, the right vein forming 
part of the sinus venosus. The sinus venosus drains into the right atrium through a slit-like 
opyening in the dorsal and caudal atrial wall. The opening is guarded by the right and left 
tallies of the sinus venosus. which project into the atrium. The septum primum completely 
divides the right and left atria at this level, which is caudal to the foramen ovale and the 
atrio-ventricular openings. The septum joins the fused endocardial cushions. Note that 
the esophagus and trachea are now tubular and that the left descending aorta is much larger 
than the right. .Ground the epitheUum of both trachea and esophagus are condensations of 
mesenchyma, from which their outer layers are diilerentiated. 

Section through the Foramen Ovale of the Heart (Fig. 135).— The level of this 
section is cranial to that of the previous figure and shows the septum primum interrupted dor- 
salty to form \.\ie foramen ovale. Each atrium communicates with the ventricle of the same 
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side through the alrio-vtntricular foranun. Between these openings is the endocardial cushion, 
which in part forms the aniages of the tricuspid and bicuspid valves. The atria are marked oS 
externally from the ventricles by the coronary sulcus. Between the two venticles is the inler- 
ventricular septum. The ventricular walls are thick and spongy, forming a network of muscu- 
lar cords or trabecula surrounded by blood spaces or sinusoids. The trabeculse are composed 
of muscle cells, which later become striated and constitute the myocardium. They are sur- 
rounded by an endothelial layer, (he endocardium. The mammalian heart receives all its 
nourishment from the blood circulating in the sinusoids until later, when the coronary vessels 
of the heart wall are developed. The heart is surrounded by a layer of mesothclium, the 
epicardium, which is continuous with the pericardial mesothelium lining the body wall. 

Section through the Liver and Upper Limb Buds (Fig. 136). — The section is 
marked by the presence of the upper limb buds, the liver, and the bifurcation of the trachea to 
form the primary bronchi of the lungs. The limb buds are composed of dense undiSereatiated 
mesenchyme surrounded by ectoderm which is thickened at their tips. The seventh pair 
of cervical ganglia and nerves are cut lengthwise showing the spindle-shaped ganglia with the 
dorsal root fibers taking origin from their cells. The ventral root fibers arise from the ventral 
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cells of the mantle layer and Join the dorsal root to form the nerve trunk. On ihe right side 
a short dorsal ramus supplies the anlagc of the dorsal muscle mass. The much larger venlral 
ramus unites with those of other nerves to form the brachial plexus. 

The descending aort<r have now fused and the seventh pair of dorsal inlersegmental arter- 
ies arise from the dorsal aorta. From these intersegmental arteries the subclavian arteries are 
given off two sections caudad in the scries. Lateral to the aorla are the posterior cardinal 
veins. The esophagus, ventral to the aorta, shows a very smalt lumen, while (hat of the 
trachea b large and continued into the bronchi on either side. Adjacent to the esophagus are 
the cut vagus nerves. The lung aniages project laterally into the crescenlic pleural cavities, of 
which the left is separated from the peritoneal cavily by Ihe septum transversum. The liver, 
with its fine network of trabecule and sinusoids, is large and nearly (ills the peritoneal or 
abdominal cavity. The /tMrcivib are composed of liver cells surrounded by the endothelium 
of the sinusoids. Red blood cells are developed in Ihe liver at this stage. The large vein 
penetrating the septum transversum from the liver lo the heart is the proximal portion of the 
inferior vena cava, originally the right vitelline vein. Ventral to the bronchi may be seen sec- 
tions of the pulmonary veins. 
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clion through the lung buds cranial lo tht atomach in a 10 m 
pig embryo. X 22,5. 



Section through Lung Buds Cranial to Stomach (Fig. 137). — The lungs are sec- 
tioned through theit caudal ends and ihc esophagus is just beginning to dilate into the 
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Stomach. On either side of the circular dorsal aorta are the mesouepkroi, while dorso-laterally 
are sympathttic ganglia. The pleural cavities now communicate freely on both sides with the 
peritoneal cavity. A section of the lesser ptritoneul sac appears as a crescent -shaped slit at 
the right of the esophagus. In the right dorsal lobe of the liver is located the inferior tena 
cava. Near the median line ventral to the lesser sac is the large ductus venosus. 

Section through the Stomach and Liver (Fig. 138).— Prominent in (he body cav- 
ity are the mesonephrot and liver lobes. The mesonephroi show sections of coiled tubules 
lined with cuboidal epithelium. The glomeruli., or renal corpuscles, are median in position 
and develop as knots of small arteries which grow into the ends of the tubules. The thickened 
cpithcUum along the median and ventral surface of the mesonephros is the anlage of lYie genital 
gland. The body wall is thin and Imed with mcsothclium continuous with that which covers 
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Fic. 138.— Transverse section through the stomach and liver of a 10 mm. pig embryo. X 22.5, 



the mesenteries and organs. The mesothelial layer becomes the epithelium of the adult peri- 
loneum, mesenteries, and serous layer of the viscera. The stomach lies on the left side and is 
attached dorsally by the greater omentum, ventrally to the liver by the lesser omentum. The 
right dorsal lobe of the liver is attached dorsally to the right of ihe great omentum. In the 
liver, ventral to this attachment, courses the inferior vena cava and the attachment forms the 
fiica ventr cava. Between the attachments of Lhe stomach and liver, and (o the right of the 
stomach, is the lesser peritoneal sac. In (he liver to the left of the midline is the ductus 
venosus, sectioned just at the point where it receives the left umbilical vein and a branch from 
the portal vein. The ventral attachment of the liver later becomes the falciform ligament. 

Section throucb the Hepatic Diverticnliim (Fig. 139). — The section passes through 
the pyloric end of the stomach and duodenum near the attachment of the hepatic divertic- 
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ulum. The great omentuin of the stomach is larger than in the previous section and to its 
right, in the plica ven» cave, lies the inferior vena cava. Ventral to the inferior vena fava 
is a section of the portal vein. The ventral and dorsal lobes of the liver are now separate and 
in the right ventral lobe is embedded the saccular end of the hepalic diverticulum which forms 
the gall Madder. To the right of the stomach, the divertitulum is sectioned again just as it 
enters the duodenum. Ventrally the Uft umbilical vein is entering the left ventral lobe of the 
liver. It is much larger than ihe right vein, which still courses in the body wail. On the 
left side of the embryo the spiniil tierve shows in addition to its dorsal and ventral rami a sym- 
pathetic ramus, the fibers of which pass to a cluster of ganglion cells located dorso-laleral to the 
aorta. These cells form one of a pair of sympaihtik ganglia and are derived from a spinal 
ganglion. 
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Section through the Pancreatic Aniages {Fig. 140). — The lesser peritoneal sac just 
above the level of this section has opened into the peritoneal cavity through the epiploic 
foramen (of Winslow). The mesonephric duels are now prominent ventrally in the meso- 
nephroi. The duct of the dorsal panrrens is sectioned tangentially at the point where it takes 
origin from the duodenum. From the duct tbe lobulaied gland may be traced dorsad in the 
mesentery. To the right of ihe dorsal pancreatic duct is a section of the ventral pancreas, 
which may be traced cephalad in the series to its origin from the hepatic diverticulum. Dorsal 
to the ventral pancreas is a section of the porlai vein. The inferior vena cava appears as a 
vertical slit in the clorsal mesentery. 

Section through the TJiogenital Sinus and the Lower Limb BudE (Fig. 141).— 
The figure shows only the caudal end of a section, in the dorsal portion of which the meso- 
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nephroi were sectioned at the level of the subcardinal anastomosis. A portion of the mesenUry 
is shown with a section of the colon. In ihc body wall are veins which drain into the umbilical 
veins, and on each side are the umbilical arteries, just entering the body from the umbilical 
cord. Between them, in sections cranial to this, the allantoic stalk is located. Here it has 
opened into the crescentic urogenital sinus. Dorsal to the urogenital sinus (dorsal now being 
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at the bottom of the figure owing to the curvature of the caudal region) is a seclion of the 
rectum, separated from the sinus by a curved prolongation of the calom. From the ends of 
the urogenital sinus, as we trace cephalad in the embryo {doVHWard in the series), are given 
off the mesonepkric duels. 



Fic. 141. — Tmia\-eneKCtion through the urogenital 




pig embryo. X 22. .S. 



Section throufh die Hetonepbric Ducts at the Opening of the Ureter (Fig. 142). 
— The section cuts through both lower limb buds near their middle. Mesial to their besas 
are the umbilical arteries, which lie lateral to the mesonephric duels. From the dorsal wall of 
the left mesonephric duct is given off the ureter or duct of the metunepkros. Tracing the sec- 
tions down in the series, both ureters appear as minute tubes in transverse section. They 
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soon dilate to form the pelvis of the kidney at the level of Fig. 143. Note the undifierentiated 
mesenchyme of the lower limb buds and their thickened ectodermal tips. 
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Fig. 142. — Transverse section of a 10 mm. embrjo passing through the lower limb buds at the level of 
the openings of the ureters into the mesonephric ducts. X 22.5. 

Section through the Metanephroi and UmbiliGal Arteries (Fig. 143).— The sec- 
tion passes caudal to the mesonephric ducts which curve along the ventral surfaces of the 
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Fig. 143. — Transverse section through the aniages of the metanephroi in a 10 mm. pig embryo. X 22.5. 

mcsonephroi (Fig, 124). The umbilical arteries course lateral to the metanephroi which con- 
sist merely of the thickened epithelium of the pelvis surrounded by a layer of condensed 
mesenchyma, the nephrogenic tissue. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DISSEXmON OF PIG EMBRYOS: DEVELOPMENT OF FACE, 
PALATE, TONGUE, SALIVARY GLANDS AND TEETH 

THE DISSECTION OF PIG EMBRYOS 

As the average student will not have time to study series of embryos sectioned in differ- 
ent planes, dissections may be used for showing the form and relations of the organs. Cleared 
embryos mounted whole are instructive, but show the structures superimposed and are apt to 
confuse the student. Pig embryos 10 mm. or more in length may be easily dissected, mounted 
as opaque objects, and used for several years. Success in dissecting such small embryos de- 
pends: (1) on the fixation and hardening of the material employed; (2) on starting the dissec 
tion with a clean cut in the right plane; (3) on a knowledge of the anatomy of the parts to be 
dissected. 

Fixation and Hardening of Material.— Embryos fixed in Zenker's fluid have given 
the best results. They should then be so hardened in 95 per cent, alcohol that the more 
diffuse mesenchyma will readily separate from the surfaces of the various organs, yet the 
organs must not be so brittle that they will crumble and break. Embryos well hardened 
and then kept for two weeks in 80 j)er cent, alcohol usually dissect well. Old material is 
usually too brittle; that just fixed and hardened may prove too soft. As a test, determine 
whether the mesenchyma separates readily from the cervical ganglia and their roots. 

Dissecting instruments include a binocular dissecting microscope, a sharp safety 
razor blade, large curved blunt-pointed dissecting needles, pairs of small sharp-pointed for- 
ceps, and straight dissecting needles small and large. 

Methods of Dissection. — In general, it is best to begin the dissection with a clean, 
smooth cut made by a single stroke with the safety razor blade, which should be flooded 
with 80 per cent, alcohol. The section is made free hand, holding the embryo, protected by a 
fold of absorbent cotton, between the thumb and index finger. Having made preliminary 
cuts in this way, the embryo may be affixed with thin celloidin to a cover glass and im- 
mersed in a watch glass containing alcohol. We prefer not to affix the embryo, as the celloidin 
used for this purpose may interfere with the dissection. Instead, a cut is made parallel to 
the plane of the dissection so that the embryo, resting in the watch glass upon this flat surface, 
will be in a fairly stable position. It may thus be held in any convenient position by resting 
the convex surface of a curved blunt dissecting needle upon some part not easily injured. 
The dissection is then carried on under the binocular microscope, using the fine pointed for- 
ceps, dissecting needles, and a small pipette to wash away fragments of tissue. 

Whole Embryos. — For the study of the exterior, whole embryos may be affixed with 
celloidin to the bottoms of watch glasses which may be stacked in wide-mouthed jars of 80 
per cent, alcohol. The specimens may thus be used several years at a saving of both time and 
material. Preliminary treatment consists in immersion in 95 per cent, alcohol one hour, in 
ether and absolute alcohol at least thirty minutes, in thin celloidin one hour or more. Pour 
enough thin celloidin into a Syracuse watch glass to cover its bottom, and immerse in this a 
circle of black mat paper, first wet with ether and absolute alcohol. Pour off any surplus cel- 
loidin, mount embryo in desired position and immerse watch glass in 80 per cent, alcohol, 
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in which (he specimen may be kept iadeSnitelv. Embryos may also be mounted in gelatin- 
formalin solution m small sealed glass jars. 

Lateral Dissections of the Viscera. — Dissections Eke those shown in Figs. 144 and 
145 may easily be prepared in less than an hour, and make valuable demonstration and 
laboratory specimens. Skill is required to demonstrate most of the cerebral nerves, but the 
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Fig. 144.— Lateral dissection of an 18 mm. [Ug embryo, showing the n 
the right side. X 8. 



central nervous system, cerebral and spinal ganglia, and viscera may easily be exposed. 
Starting dorsaUy, make a sagittal section of the embryo slightly to one ade of the median line 
and avoiding the umbilical cord ventrally. With the embryo resting on the flat sectioned 
surface, begin at the cervical flexure and with fine forceps grasp the ectoderm and dural anlage 
at its cut edge, separate it from the neural tube and pia mater, and strip it off ventralwards 
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exposing the myelencephalon and cervical portion of the cord. As the mesenchyma is pulled 
away, the gangUa and roots of the cerebral nerves will be exposed. The mesenchyma be- 
tween the ganglia and along the nerv^ may be removed with the end of a small blunt needle. 
Care must be exercised in working over the mesencephalon and telencephalon of the brain not 




Fig. 145. — Lateral dissection of a 35 nun pig embryo to show the ni 
right side. X 4. 



to injure the brain wall, which may be brittle. By Btartiog with a clean dissection dorsaily 
and gradually working ventrad, the more important organs may be laid bare without injury. 
The beginner should compare his specimen with the dissections figured and also previously 
atudy the reconstructions of Thyng (191 1) and Lewis (1903). 
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Lateral dissections of embryos 18 mm. and 35 mm. long show infinitely better 
than sections the form and relations of the organs, their relative growth, and 
their change of position (Figs. 144 and 145). Compare the organs of 6, 10, 18, 
and 35 mm. embryos and note the rapid growth of the viscera (see Figs. 95 and 
120). Hand-in-hand with the increased size of the viscera goes the diminution 
of the dorsal and cervical flexures. In the brain, note the increased size of the 
cerebral hemispheres of the telencephalon and the presence of the olfactory lobe of 
the rhiftencephalon. The cerebellum also becomes prominent and a ventral 
flexure in the region of the pons, the pontine flexure, is more marked. The 
brain grows relatively faster than the spinal cord, and, by the elongation of 
their dorsal roots, the spinal ganglia are carried ventral to the cord. The body 
of the embryo also grows faster than the spinal cord, so that the spinal nerves, 
at first directed at right angles to the cord, course obliquely caudad in the 
lumbo-sacral region. 

Median Sagittal Dissections (Figs. 146 and 147). — Preliminary to the dissection, a 
cut is made dorsally as near as possible to the median sagittal plane. Beginning caudally at 
the mid-dorsal line, an incision is started which extends in depth through the neural tube and 
the anlages of the vertebrae. This incision is carried to the cervical flexure, cranial to which 
point the head and brain are halved as accurately as possible. The blade is then carried 
ventrally and caudally, cutting through the heart and liver to the right of the midline and of the 
umbilical cord until the starting point is reached. A parasagittal section is next made well 
to the left of the median sagittal plane and the sectioned portion is removed, leaving on the 
left side of the embryo a plane surface. With the embryo resting upon this flat surface, the 
dissection is begun by removing with forceps the right half of the head. In pulling this away 
caudalwards, half of the dorsal body wall, the whole of the lateral body wall, and the parts of 
the heart and liver lying to the right of the midline will be removed, leaving the other struc- 
tures intact. If the plane of section was accurate, the brain and spinal cord will be halved in 
the median sagittal plane. Wash out the cavities of the brain with a pipette and its internal 
structure may be seen. Dissect away the mesenchyma between the esophagus and trachea 
and expose the lung. Remove the right mesonephros, leaving the proximal part of its duct 
attached to the urogenital sinus. The right dorsal lobe of the liver will overlie the stomach 
and pancreas. Pick it away with forceps and expose these organs. Dissect away the caudal 
portion of the liver until the hepatic diverticulum is laid bare. It is whitish in color and may 
thus be distinguished from the brownish liver. Beginning at the base of the umbilical cord, 
carefully pull away its right wall with forceps, thus exposing the intestinal loop and its attach- 
ment to the yolk stalk. If in the caudal portion of the umbilical cord the umbilical artery is 
removed, the allantoic stalk may be dissected out. To see the anlage of the genital gland, 
break through and remove a part of the mesentery, exposing the mesial surface of the left 
mesonephros and the genital fold. The dissection of the metanephros and ureter is difficult 
in small embryos. In 10 to 12 mm. embryos, the umbilical artery, just after it leaves the 
aorta, passes lateral to the metanephros and thus locates it. By working carefully with fine 
needles the surface of the metanephros may be laid bare and the delicate ureter may be traced 
to the base of the mesonephric duct. The extent of the dorsal aorta may also be seen by 
removing the surrounding mesenchyma. With a few trials, such dissections may be made in 
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a short time, and are invaluable in giving one an idea of the form, positions, and relations of 
the different organs. By comparing the early (Figs. 96 and 122) with the later stages {Figs. 
t*i and 147) a number of interesting points may be noted. 
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In the brain, the corpus striatum develops in the floor of the cei^bral hemi- 
spheres. The interventricular foramen is narrowed to a stit. In the roof of the 
diencephalon appears the aniage of the epiphysis, or pineal gland, and the chorioid 
ptewtf of the third ventricle. This extends into the lateral ventricles as (he 
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lateral chorioid plexus. The dorso-Iateral wall of the diencephalon thickens to! 
form the thalamus and the third ventricle is narrowed to a vertical slit. The ' 
increased size of the cerebellum has been noted. Into the thin dorsal wall of the 
myelencephalon grows the network of vessels which form the chorioid plexus of 
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the fourth ventricle, which is now spread out laterally and flattened dorso-ven- 
trally. About the notochord mesenchymal anlages which form the centra of the 
vertebra are prominent. 

Turning to the alimentary tract, observe that the primitive mouth cavity 
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is now divided by the palatine folds into the upper nasal passages and lower 
oral cavity. In the lateral walls of the nasal passages develop the anlages of the 
turbinate banes. On the floor of the mouth and pharynx, the tongue and epiglottis 
become more prominent. The trachea and esophagus elongate and the lungs lie 
more and more caudad. The dorsal portion of the septum transversum, the 
anlage of a portion of the diaphragm, is thus carried caudad, and although origi- 
nally, when traced from the dorsal body wall, it was directed caudad and ventrad, 
now it curves cephalad and ventrad, bulging cephalad into the thorax. The 
proximal limb of the intestinal loop elongates rapidly, and, beginning with the 
duodenum, becomes flexed and coiled in a characteristic manner. The distal 
limb of the intestinal loop is not coiled, but its diverticulum, the ccecunt, is more 
marked. Caudally, the rectum^ or straight gut, has completely separated from 
the urogenital sinus and opens to the exterior through the anus. 

Of the urogenital organs y the genital folds have become the prominent genital 
glands attached to the median surfaces of the mesonephroi. The metanephroi 
have increased rapidly in size and have shifted cephalad. Proximal to the allan- 
toic stalk the adjacent portion of the urogenital sinus has dilated to form the 
bladder. As the urogenital sinus grows it takes up into its wall the proximal ends 
of the mesonephric ducts, so that these and the ureters have separate openings 
into the sinus. Owing to the unequal growth of the sinus wall, the ureters open 
near the base of the bladder, the mesonephric ducts more caudally into the 
urethra. The phallus now forms the penis of the male or the clitoris of the female. 
Cranial to the metanephros a new organ, the suprarenal gland, has developed. 
This is a ductless gland and is much larger in human embryos. 

The hearty as may be seen by comparing Figs. 96 and 147, although at first 
pressed against the tip of the head, shifts caudally until, in the 35 mm. embryo, it 
lies in the thorax opposite the first five thoracic nerves. Later it shifts even 
further caudad. The same is true of the other internal organs, the metanephros 
excepted. As the chief blood vessels are connected with the heart and viscera, 
profound changes in the positions of the vessels are thus brought about, for the 
vessels must shift their positions with the organs which they supply. 

Ventral Dissections. — Ventral dissections of the viscera arc very easily made. With 
the safety razor blade, start a cut in a coronal plane through the caudal end of the embryo 
and the lower limb buds (Fig. 148). Extend this cut laterad and cephalad through the 
body wall and the upper limb bud. The head may be cut away in the same plane of section, 
and the cut continued through the body wall and upper limb bud of the opposite side back 
caudally to the starting point. Section the embryo in a coronal plane, parallel with the first 
section and near the back, so that the embryo will rest upon the flattened surface. With 
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forceps now remove the ventral body wall. By tearing open the wall of the umbilical cord 
along one side it may be removed, leaving the intestinal loop intact. Pull away the heart, 
noting its external structure. The liver may also be removed, leaving the stomach and in- 
testine uninjured. A portion of the septum transversum covering the lungs may be care- 
fully stripped away and the lungs thus laid bare. 

Dissections made in this way show the trachea and lungs, the esophagus, 
stomach and dorsal attachment of the septum transversum, the course of the 
intestinal canal, and also the mesonephroi and their ducts. Favorable sections 
through the caudal end of the body may show the urogenital sinus, rectum, and 
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Fic. 148. — Ventral dissection of a 13 mm. pig embryo, showing lungs, digestive canal and mesonephmi. 
The ventral body wall, heart and li\'er have been remoi'ed and the limb buds cut across. X 6. 



sections of the umbilical arteries and allantois (Figs. 97, 124 and 148). In late 
stages, by remo\-ing the digestive organs, the urogenUal duels and glands are beau- 
tifully demonstrated (Figs. 223 and 224). 



DKVKLCSWENT OF THE FACE 

The heads of pig embryos have long been used for the study of the development of the 
face. The heads should be removed by passing the razor blade between the heart and adja- 
cent surface of tbe head, thus severing the neck. Next cut away the dorsal part of the head 
by a section parallel to the ventral surface, the razor blade passing dorsal to tbe branchial 
clefts and eyes. Mount, ventral side up, three stages from embryos 6, 12. and 14 mm- long, 
as shown in Figs. 97 and 149. 

In the early stages (Figs. 97 and 124) the four branchial arches and clefts 
are seen. The third and fourth arches soon sink into the cer\ncal sinus, while 
the mandibular processes of the first arch are fused early to form the lower jaw. 
Laterally the frontal process of the head is early divided into laltrul and median 
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nasal processes by the development of the olfactory pits. The processes are dis- 
tinct and most prominent at 12 mm. (Fig. 149 A). Soon, in 13 to 14 mm. embr>'os, 
the median nasal processes fuse with the maxillary processes of the first arch and 
constitute the upper jaw (Fig. 149 B). The lateral nasal processes fuse with the 
maxillary processes and form the cheeks, the lateral part of the lips, and the ala 
of the nose. Later, the median nasal processes unite and become the median 
part of the upper lip. Meanwhile the mesial remainder of the original frontal 
process (Fig. 149 A) is compressed and becomes the septum and dorsum of the 
nose. The development of the olfactory organ will be traced on p. 371. 
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Flc. 149. — Two stages showing the development of the face in pig embrj'os, X 7. A, \'entral view of 
face of a 12 mm. embiyo; B, of a 14 mm. embijo. 

The early development of the face is practically the same in human embryos 
(Figs. 150 and 370). In embryos of 8 mm. the lateral and median nasal processes 
have formed. The maxillary processes next fuse with the nasal processes, after 
which the median nasal processes unite. Coincident with these changes the 
mandibular processes fuse and from them a median projection is developed which 
forms the anlage of the ckin. 

Epithelial ingrowths begin to form the lips at the fifth week (Fig. 159). As the median 
nasal processes and the maxitlary processes take part in their development, the failure of these 
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parts to fuse may produce hare lip. The line of fusion of the median nasal piocesses is evi- 
dent in the adult as the pkUtrum. The lips of the newborn child arc peculiar in that their 
proximal surfaces are covered with numerous villi, finger-like processes which may be a 

milliroeter or more in length. 





Fic. ISO,— Development of the face of the human embryo (His). A, Embiyo of 8 mm. (X 7.5); 
the median frontal process differentiating into median nasal processes or processus globularcs, towaid 
which the mamillary proces.ses of the hrst visceral arch are extending. B, Embryo of 13.7 mm. (X 5); 
the glohular, lateral nasal and maxillary processes are in apposition; the primitive nans is now better 
defined. C, Embryo of 17 mm. (X 5); immediate boundaries of mouth are more definite and the nasal 
orifices are partly formed, external ear appearing. D, Embryo of neariy eight weeks (X 5). 

The external ear is developed around the first branchial cleft by the appearance of small 
tubercles which form the auricle. The cleft itself becomes the exlerttal auditory meatus and 
the concha of the ear. (For the development of the external ear see Chapter XIII.) 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE PALATE 

This may be studied advantageously in pig embryos of two stages: (a) 20 to 25 mm. 
long; (b) 28 to 35 mm. long. Dissections may be made by carrying a shallow incision from 
the anlage of ihc mouth bark to the external ear on each si<le (Fig. 152). The incisions are 
then continued through the neck in a plane parallel to the har<l palate. Before mounting the 
preparation, remove the top of the head by a section cutting through the eyes and nostrils 
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parallel to the first plane of section. Transverse sections through the snout may also be pre- 
pared to show the positions of tongue and palatine folds before and after the fusion of the 
latter (Fig. 151). 

In pig embryos of 20 to 25 mm. the jaws are close together and the mandible 
usually rests against the breast. Shelf-like folds of the maxillae, the lateral pala- 
tine processes, are separated by the tongue and are directed ventrad (Figs. 151 i4 
and 152 A). The median nasal processes also give rise to a single heart-shaped 
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Fig. 151. — Sections through the jaws of pig embryos to show development of the hard palate. 

A, 22 mm.; B, 34 mm. 



X 8. 



structure, the median palatine process (Fig. 152). In embryos of 26 to 28 mm. 
the mandible drops, owing to growth changes, and the tongue is withdrawn from 
between the palatine processes (Fig. 151 5). With the withdrawal of the tongue 
the palatine folds bend upward to the horizontal plane, approach each other and 
fuse, thus cutting off the nasal passages from the primitive oral cavity (Fig. 152 5)- 
The primitive choanw (cf. Fig. 153), formed by rupture of the membrane separating 
the olfactory pits from the oral cavity, now lead into the nasal passages, which in 
turn communicate with the pharynx by secondary permanent choame. At the 
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point in the median line where the lateral and median palatine processes meet, 
fusion is not complete, leaving the incisive fossa, and laterad between the two 



MrJi-in paloline _ 

Liilcrjl piilalinr _ 
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Fu;. 152.— Dlsscci ions to show the development of the hard palate in pig embr>'os. X 5. A, 
Ventrjl vkw of palatine processes of a 22 mm. pig embr>'o, the mandible having been removed; B, Same 
of ,15 mm. embrj'o showing fusion of palatine processes. 

processes openings persist for some time, which are known as the incisive canals 
(of Stenson). 

In human embrj'os these changes are essentially identical (Fig. 153). The 
lateral palatine processes begin to fuse cranio-caudally at about the end of the 

PS-' P^- 




Fi>'>. I5.t. — The Poof of the mouth of a human embnn sbout two and a half months old, tbowing 
the dci-vlopmcnt of the palate (after HisV X ". p.g.. Pfocessus globularis: ^.j.', palatine process 
of prvy-es-sus fElobularis: iii.v. niaxillai>' jirwms: «.r', pabtine fold of maiillan- piTms& Close lo the 
angle hetircen this aitd the palatine process of the proces^s globularis on each side ai« the prim- 
iihe chimiiP. 

second month. At the same time ffaiatine hotifs first appear in the lateral pala- 
tine folds and thus form (he AurJ {nihif. Camially the bones do not devel<^ 
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and this portion of the folds forms the soft palate and the uvvla (Fig. 152). The 
unfused backward prolongations of the palatine folds give rise to the pkaryngo- 
palatine arches, which are taken as the boundary line between the oral cavity 
proper and the pharynx in adult anatomy. 

After the withdrawal of the tongue, the lateral palatine processes take up a horizontal 
position and their edges are approximated because the cells on the ventral sides of the folds 
proliferate more rapidly than those of the dorsal side (Schorr, Anat. Hette, Bd. 36, 1908). 
That the change in position of the palatine folds is not mechanical, but due to unequal growth, 
may be seen in Fig. 154, a section through the palatine folds of a pig embryo, which shows the 



yasal septum 
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Fig. 154. — Section through the jaws of a 25 mm. pig embryo to show the change in the position of the 
palatine processes with reference to the tongue. 

right palatine fold in a horizontal position, although the left fold projects ventral to the 
dorsum of the tongue. A region of cellular proliferation may be seen on the under side of 
each process. 

Anomalies. — The lateral palatine processes occasionally fail to unite in the middle line, 
producing a defect known as clefl palale. The extent of the defect varies considerably, in 
some cases involving only the soft palate, while in other cases both soft and hard palates are 
cleft. It may also be associated with hare lip. 

DEVELOPMENT <X THE TCfflGUE 

The development of the tongue may be studied from dissections of pig embryos 6, 9, 
and 13 mm. long. As the pharynx is bent nearly at right angles, it is necessary to cul away 
its roof by two pairs of sections passing in different planes. The first plane of section cuts 
through the eye and first two branchial arches just above the cervical sinus (Fig, 155, I). 
From the surface, (he razor blade should be directed obliquely dorsad in cutting toward the 
median line., Cuts in this plane should be made from either side. In the same way make 
sections on each side in a plane forming an obtuse angle with the first section and passing 
dorsal to the cervical sinus (II), Now sever the remaining portion of the head from the 
body by a transverse section in a plane parallel to the first (III). Place the ventral portion 
of the head in a watch glass of alcohol, and, under the dissecting microscope, remove that 
part of the preparation cranial to the mandibular arches. Looking down upon the floor 
of the pharynx, remove any portions of the lateral pharyngeal wall which may still interfere 
with a clear view of the pharyngeal arches as seen in Figs. 98 and 156, Permanent mounts 
of the three stages mentioned above may be made and used for study by the :>tudent. 
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The tongue develops as two distinct portions, the body and the root, separated 

from each other by a V-shaped groove, the sulcus terminaiis. In both human 

and pig embryos the body of the tongue is 

developed from three anlages which are 

formed in front of the second branchial 

arches. These are the median, somewhat 

triangular tuberculum impar, and the paired 

lateral swellings of the first, or mandibular, 

arches, both of which are present in human 

Fig. 155.— Uteral view of the head embryos of 5 mm. (Figs. 98 and 157 A). 

of a 7 mm. pig embryo The thr^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ elevation 

hnes indicate the planes of sections to be " ' 

made in dissecting the tongue as de- formed by the union of the second branchial 
sen in e text. arches (and, according to some workers, the 

third as well) forms the copula. This, with the portions of the second arches 
lateral to it, forms later the base or root of the tongue. Between it and the 
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Fig. 156.— Dissections showing the de\-eIopmcnt of the tongue in pig embryos. X 12- A, 9 mm. env- 
bryo; S, 13 mm. embryo. 

tuberculum impar is the point of evagination of the thyreoid gland. The copula 
also connects the tuberculum impar with a rounded prominence which is developed 
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in the mid-ventral line from the bases of the third and fourth branchial arches. 
This is the anlage of the epiglottis. In later stages (Fig. 156 A and B) the lateral 
mandibular anlages, bounded laterally by the alveolo-lingual grooves, increase 
rapidly in size and fuse with the tuberculum impar, which lags behind in develop- 
ment and is said to form the median' septum of the tongue. According to Ham- 
mar, it atrophies completely. The epiglottis becomes larger and concave on its 
ventral surface. Caudal to it, and in early stages continuous with it, are two thick 
rounded folds, the arytenoid ridges. Between these is the slit-like glottis leading 
into the larynx (see p. 165). 



■aid diverticulum 



Lateral tontut swdlings 




Fic. 157.— The devetopmeDt of the tongue in human embryos. A, 5 mm.; B, 7 mm. (modified from 
Peters). 

The foregoing account applies to the early origin of the mucous membrane alone. The 
musculature of the tongue is supplied chiefly by the hypoglossal nene, and both nerve and 
muscles develop caudal to the branchial region in which the tongue develops. The muscu- 
lature migrates cephalad and gradually invades the branchial region beneath the mucous 
membrane. At the same time, the tongue may be said (o extend caudad until its root is cov- 
ered by the epithelium of the third and fourth branchial arches. This is shown by the fact 
that the sensory portions of the nn. trigeminus and faciaiis, the nerves of the first and second 
arches, supply the body of the tongue, while the rn. glossopharyngeus and vagus, the nerves of 
the third and fourth arches, supply the root and the caudal portion of the body of the tongue. 

In fetuses of 50 to 60 mm. (C R) ihe fungiform and filiform papilla: may be dis- 
tinguished as elevations of the epithelium. Taste buds appear in the fungiform 
papillae of 100 mm. (C R) fetuses and are much more numerous in the fetus than 
in the adult. The vallate papilla (Fig. 158 A) appear as a V-shaped epithelial 
ridge, the apex of the V corresponding to the site of the thyreoid vagination 
(Joramen cacum). At intervals along the epitheUal ridges circular epithelial 
downgrowths develop (85 mm. C R) which take the form of inverted and hollow 
truncated cones (Fig. 158). During the fourth month circular clefts appear in 
the epithelial downgrowths, thus separating the walls of the vallate papillx from 
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DEVELOPMENT OP THE TEETH 
The enamel organs, which give rise to the enamel of the teeth and arc the 
moulds, so to speak, of the future teeth, are of ectodermal origin. There first ap- 
pears in embryos of about 11 mm. an ectodennal downgrowth, the denial ridge or 
lamina, on the future alveolar portions of the upper and lower jaws {Fig, 159). 
These laminae are parallel and mesial to the labial grooves. At intervals, on 
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Fic. 159.— Early stages in the development of the teeth (Rose). ^,at 17 mm. (X 90); B.al 41 mm. 
(X 45). 

each curved dental ridge or lamina a series of thickenings develop, the anlages 
of the enamel organs (Fig. 160). Soon the ventral side of each enamel organ be- 
comes concave (fetuses of 40 mm. C H) forming an inverted cup and the con- 
cavity is occupied by dense mesenchymal tissue, the denial papilla (Figs. 159 B 
and 162). An enamel organ with dental papilla forms the anlage of each decid- 




Dtntal lamina 



—Diagrams showing the early development of three teeth. One of the teeth is shown in 
section (Lewis and StOhr). 



ual or milk tooth. Ten such anlages are present in the upper jaw and ten in 
the lower jaw of a 40 mm. fetus. The connection of the dental anlages with the 
dental ridge is eventually lost. The position of the tooth anlage between the 
tongue and Up is shown in Fig. 163. 
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The anlages of those permanent leeth which correspond to the deddual, or 
milk teeth, are developed in another series along the free edge ol the dental 



Fig. 161.— Dental 




a ODd anlages of the milk teeth of the upper jaw fnm a fetus of 115 n 
(R6se in KoUmann). 




Fig. 162.— Section through the upper fir^t decidual incisor tooth froma65 rr 



I. human fetus. X 70. 



lainina (Fig. 160 D) and come to lie mesad of the decidual teeth. In addition, 
the anlages of three permanent molars are developed on each side, both above 
and below, from a backward or aboral extension of the dental lamina, entirely 
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free from the oral epithelium (Fig. t6I). The anlages of the first permanent 
molars appear at seventeen weeks (180 mm. C H), those of the second molars at 
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Fig. 163. — Parasagittal section through the mandible and tongue of a 65 mm. human fetus showing 
tlie poutioD of the anlage of the first incisor tootti. X 14. 

m weeks after birth, while the anlages of the third permanent molars or wisdom 
teeth are not found until the fifth year. The permanent dentition of thirty-two 
teeth is then complete. 



Emimd pulp- 




<MwtioWui/i — 



Fig. 164. — Sectioo through a. portion o[ the crown of a developing tooth sbowiog the various layers 
(after Toumeux in Heider). 

The internal cells of the enamel organs are at first compact, but later by the 
development of an intercellular matrix the cells separate, forming a reticulum 
resembling mesenchyme, termed the enamel pulp (Fig. 162). The outer enamel 
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cells, at first cu!>oidal, flatten out and later form a fibrous layer. The inner 
enamel cells bound the cup-shaped concavity of the enamel organ. Over the 
crown of the tooth these cells, the ameloblasls, become slender and cxilumnar in 
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Fir.. 16S. — LoDf^tudinal section of a deciduous tooth of a newborn dog. X 42. The while 
spaces bclwecn the inner enamel cells and the enamel are artificial and due lo shrinkage (Lewis 

form, producing the enamel layer of the tooth along their basal ends (Fig. 164). 
The enamel is laid down first an an uncalcified fibrillar layer which later becomes 
calcified in the form of enamel prisms one for each ameloblast. The enamel is 
formcif first at the apex of the cn.>wn of the totith and extends downward toward 
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the root. The enamel cells about the future root of the tooth remain cuboidal 
or low columnar in form, come into contact with the outer enamel cells, and the 
two layers constitute the epithelial sheath of the root which does not produce 
enamel prisms (Fig. 165). 

The Dental Papilla. — The outermost cells of the dental papilla at the end 
of the fourth month arrange themselves as a definite layer of columnar epithelium. 
Since they produce the dentine, or dental bone, these cells are known as odonto- 
blasts (Fig. 165). When the dentine layer is developed, the odontoblast cells 
remain internal to it, but branched processes from them (the dentinal fibers of 
Tomes) extend into the dentine and form the dental canali-culi. Internal to the 
odontoblast layer, the mesench)mial cells differentiate into the dental pulp, popn 
ularly known as the "nerve" of the tooth. This is composed of a framework of 
reticular tissue in which are found blood vessels, lymphatics, and nerve fibers. 
The odontoblast layer persists throughout life and continues to secrete dentine, 
so that eventually the root canal may be obliterated. 

Dental Sac. — The mesenchymal tissue surrounding the anlage of the tooth 
gives rise to a dense outer layer and a more open inner layer of fibrous connective 
tissue. These layers form the defital sac (Fig. 165). Over the root of the tooth 
a layer of osteoblasts or bone forming cells develops, and, the epithelial sheath 
formed by the enamel layers having disintegrated, these osteoblasts deposit about 
the dentine a layer of bone which is known as the substantia ossea or cement. 
The cement layer contains typical bone cells but no Haversian canals. As the 
teeth grow and fill the alveoli, the dental sac becomes a thin vascular layer, con- 
tinuous externally with the alveolar periosteum, internally with the periosteum of 
the cement layer of the tooth. 

When the crown of the tooth is fully developed the enamel organ disinte- 
grates, and, as the roots of the teeth continue to grow, their crowns approach the 
surface and break through the gums. The periods of eruption of the various 
milk or decidual teeth vary with race, climate, and nutritive conditions. Usually 
the teeth are cut in the following sequence: 

Decidual or Milk Teeth 

Median Incisors sixth to eighth month. 

Lateral Incisors eighth to twelfth month. 

First Molars twelfth to sixteenth month. 

Canines seventeenth to twentieth month. 

Second Molars twentieth to thirty-sixth month. 

The permanent teeth are all present at the fifth year. They are located 
mesial to the decidual teeth (Fig. 166), and, before the permanent teeth begin 
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lo erupt, the roots of the milk teeth undergo partial resolution, their dental pulp 
dies, and they are eventually shed. Toward the sixth year, before the shedding 
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Fic. 166. — The skull of a five-year-old child showing position 
{Sobot ta-M cMumch ) . 



Permanent tnciiors 
of the decidual and peimanent teeth 



of the deciduous teeth begins, each Jaw may contain twenty-six teeth. The 
permanent teeth are "cut" as follows (McMurrich in Keibel and Mall, vol. 2); 

First Molars seventh j-ear. 

Median Incisors eighth year. 

Lateral Incisors ninth year. 

First Premolars tenth year. 

Second Premolars eleventh year. 

Sw HMIa J thirteenth to fourteenth yew. 

Third Molars (Wisdom Teeth) seventeenth to fortieth year. 

The teeth o( vertebrates are homologues of the placoid scales of elasmobranch fishes 
(sharks and skates). The teeth of the shark resemble enlarged scales, and many generations 
of ici-th are produced in the adult fish. In some mammaUan embryos three or even four 
dentitions are present. The primitive teeth of mammals are of the canine type, and from 

this conical tooth the incisors and molars have been differentiated. 

Anomalies. — Dental anomalies are frequent and may consist in the congenital absence 
of some or all of the teeth, or in the production of more than the normal number. Defective 
teeth are frequently associated with hare lip. Cases have been noted in which, owing to 
defect of the enamel organ, the enamel was entirely wanting. Many cases in which a third 
dentition occurred have been recorded and occasionally fourth molars may be developed 
behind the wisdom teeth. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE ENTODERMAL CANAL AND ITS DEEUVATIVES: THE BODY 
CAVITIES 

When the head- and tail folds of the embryo develop, there are formed both 
cranial and caudal to the spherical vitelline sac bUnd entodermal tubes, the fore- 
gut and kind-gut respectively (Figs. 79 and 167 A). The region between these 
intestinal tubes, open ventrally into the yolk sac, is sometimes termed the mid-gut. 
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Fio. 167. — Diagiams showing in median sagittal section the human alimentary canal, phaiyngeal 
and cloftcal membranes. X 35. A, 2 mm. embiyo (modified after His); B, 2.5 mm. embiyo (alter 
Thompson). 

As the embryo and the yolk sac at first grow more rapidly than the connecting 
region between them, this region is apparently constricted and becomes the 
yolk stalk or vitelline duct. At either end the entoderm comes into contact ven- 
trally with the ectoderm. Thus there are formed the pharyngeal membrane of the 
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fore-gut, the cloacal membrane of the hind-gut. In 2 mm. embr>'os the pharyngeal 
membrane separates the ventral ectodermal cavity, or slomodanim, from the 
pharyngeal ca\nty of the fore-gut. Cranial to the membrane is the ectodermal 
diverticulum, Rathke's pocket. In 2.5 to 3 mm. embryos (Fig. 167 B) the 
pharyngeal membrane ruptures and the stomodajum and pharynx become 
continuous. The blind termination of the fore-gut apparently forms Seessel^s 
pocket. 

The fore-gut later forms part of the oral cavity and is further differentiated 
into the pharynx and its derivatives, and into the esophagus, respiratory organs, 
stomach, duodenum, jejunum, and a portion of the ileum. From the duodenum 
arise the liver and pancreas. The hind-gut, beginning at the attachment of the 
yolk stalk extends caudally to the cloaca, into which the allantois opens in 2 mm. 
embryos. The hind-gut is differentiated into the ileum, caecum, colon, and rec- 
tum. The cloaca is subdivided into the rectum and urogenital sinus (for its de- 
velopment see Chapter VIII). At the same time the cloacal membrane is 
separated into a urogenital membrane and into an anal membrane. The latter 
eventually ruptures, forming the anus. The yolk stalk usually loses its connec- 
tion with the entodermal tube in embryos of about 7 mm. (Fig. 179). 

We have seen how the palatine processes divide the primitive oral cavity 
into the nasal passages and mouth cavity of the adult, and have described the 
development of the tongue, teeth, and salivary glands — organs derived wholly or 
in part from the ectoderm. It remains to trace the development of the pharynx 
and the intestinal tract and their derivatives. 

PHARYNGEAL POUCHES 

There are develoj)ed early from the lateral wall of the pharynx paired out- 
growths which are formed in succession cephalo-caudad. In 4 to 5 mm. embryos, 
five pairs of such pharyngeal pouclies are present, the fifth pair being rudimentary 
(Figs. 86 and 87). Meantime, the pharynx has been flattened dorso-ventrally 
and broadened laterally and cephalad, so that it is triangular in ventral view 
(Figs. 87 and 168). 

From each pharyngeal pouch develop small dorsal and large ventral diver- 
ticula. All five pouches come into contact with the ectoderm of the branchial 
clefts, fuse with it, and form the closing plates. Only occasionally do the closing 
plates become perforate in human embryos. The first and second pharyngeal 
pouches soon connect with the pharyngeal cavity through wide openings. The 
third and fourth pouches grow laterad and their diverticula communicate with 
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the pharynx through narrow ducts in 10 to 12 mm. embryos (Fig. 168). When 
the cervical sinus (p. 97) is formed, the ectoderm of the second, third, and fourth 
branchial clefts is drawn out to produce the transient branchial and cervical duels 
and the cervical vesicle. These are fused at the closing plates with the entoderm 
of the second, third, and fourth pharyngeal pouches. 

The/rs/ and second pouches soon differ from the others in form, and give rise 
to an entirely different type of permanent structures. With the broadening of 
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F)G. 168. — A reconstruction of the pharynx and [ore-gut o[ 
view (after Hammar). The ectodermal i 



1.7 mm. human embo'o seen in dormi 
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the pharynx the first two pouches acquire a common opening into it. The 
first pouch later differentiates into the tympanic cavity of the middle ear and into 
the auditory {Eustachian) tube. By the growth and lateral expansion of the 
pharynx, the second pouch is absorbed into the pharyngeal wall, its dorsal angle 
alone periling, to be later transformed into the tonsillar and supratonsUlar fossa. 
The third, fourth, and fifth pouches give rise to a series of ductless glands, the 
thymus, paratkyreoids, and the tdtimobranchtal bodies. 
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A mound of lymphoid tissue presses against the epithelium of the tonsillar fossa in 
140 mm. (C R ?) fetuses and forms the palatine tonsil. The lymphocytes are probably of 
mesodermal origin (Hammar, Maximow). 

Imperfect closure of the branchial clefts (usually the second) leads to the formation of 
cysts, diverticula, or even of fistulse. According to Hammar (Arch. f. mikr. Anat., Bd. 61, 
1903), the lateral pharyngeal recess (of Rosenmiiller) is not a persistent portion of the second 
pouch as His asserted. 

A subepithelial infiltration of lymphocytes during the sixth month give$ rise to the 
median pharyngeal topisilj which like the lingual tonsil is not of pharyngeal pouch origin. 
Immediately caudad is a recess, the pharyngeal bursas formed by a persistent connection of 
the epithelium with the notochord (Huber). 

THE THYMUS 

The thymus anlage appears in 10 mm. embryos as a ventral and medial 
prolongation of the third pair of pouches (Figs. 168 and 169). The ducts con- 
necting the diverticula with the phar>Tix soon disappear so that the thsmaus an- 
lages are set free. At first hollow tubes, they soon lose their cavities and their 
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Fig. 169. — Diagram in ventral view of the pharynx and phar>Tigeal pouches, showing the origin 
of the thymus and thyreoid glands and of the epithelial bodies (modified after Groschuff and Kohn). 
I-W first to fifth pharj-ngeal pouches. 



lower ends enlarge and migrate caudally into the thorax, passing usually ven- 
tral to the left vena anonyma. Their upper ends become attentuate and atrophy, 
but may persist as an accessory thymus lobe (Kohn). The enlarged lower ends of 
the anlagcs form the body of the gland, which is thus a paired structure (Fig. 170). 
At 50 mm. (C R) the thymus still contains solid cords and small closed vesicles of 
entodermal cells. From this stage on, in development, the gland becomes more 
and more lymphoid in character. Its final position is in the thorax, dorsal to the 
cranial end of the sternum. It grows under normal conditions until puberty, 
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after which its degeneration begins. This process proceeds slowly in healthy 
individuals, rapidly in case of disease. The thymus may function normally 
until after the fortieth year. 

The ventral divertiadum of the fourth pouch is a rudimentary thymic aniage. 
It usually atrophies. 

It is now generally believed that the e nt ode rmal epithelium of the thymus is converted 
into relicular tissue and thymic corpuscles. The "lymphoid" cells are regarded by Hammar, 
Maximow, and recently by Badertscher (Amer, Jour, Anat., vol. 17, 1915) as immigrant 




Ftc. 170. — RecoDStnictioD of the thymus and thyreoid glands i 
Touroeaux and Verdun). X 15. 

lymphocytes derived from the mesoderm. According to Stohr, they are not true lympho- 
cytes, but are derived from the thymic epithelium. Weill (Arch. f. mikr. Anat., Bd. 83, 1913) 
has observed the development of granular leucocytes in the human thymus gland. 

THE EPITHELIAL BODIES OR PARATHYREOmS 
The dorsal diverticula of the third and fourth pharyngeal pouches each give 
rise to a small mass of epithelial celb termed an epithelial body (Fig. 169). Two 
pairs of these bodies are thus formed, and, with the atrophy of the ducts of the 
pharyngeal pouches, they are set free and migrate caudalward. They eventually 
lodge in the dorsal surface of the thyreoid gland, the pair from the third pouch 
l>ing one on each side at the caudal border of the thyreoid in line with the thymus 
anlages (Fig. 170). The pair of epithelial bodies derived from the fourth pouches 
are located on each side near the cranial border of the thyreoid. From their 
ultimate relation to the thyreoid tissue the epithelial bodies are often termed 
Parathyreoid glands. The solid body is broken up into masses and cords of poly- 
gonal entodermal cells intermingled with blood vessels. In postfetal life, lumina 
may appear in the cell masses and fill with a colloid-like secretion. 
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THE ULTIMOBRANCHIAL OR POSTBRANCHIAL 

The ultimobranchial body is the derivative of the fifth phar3aigeal pouch 
(Fig. 169). With the atrophy of the duct of the fourth pouch it is set free and 
migrates caudad with the paraihyreoids. It forms a hollow vesicle which has 
l)een erroneously termed the lateral thyreoid. According to Grosser (Keibel and 
Mall, vol. 2) and Verdun, it takes no part in forming thyreoid tissue, but atrophies. 
Kingsbury (Anat. Anz., Bd. 47, 1915) denies the origin of the ultimobranchial 
body from any specific pouch, and asserts it is "merely formed by a continued 
growth activity in the branchial entoderm." 



THE THYREOID GLAND 

In embryos with five to six primitive segments (1.4 mm.) there appears in 
the mid-ventral wall of the pharynx, between the first and second branchial arches, 
a small out-pocketing, the thyreoid anlage. In 2.5 mm. embryos it has become a 
stalked vesicle (Figs. 167 B and 87) Its stalk, the thyreoglossal duct, opens at the 
aboral border of the tuberculum impar of the tongue (Fig. 157 -4); this spot is 
represented permanently by the forameti ccecum (Fig. 180). The duct soon 
atrophies and the bilobed gland anlage (Fig. 169) loses its lumen and breaks up 
into irregular solid anastomosing plates of tissue as it migrates caudad. It takes 
up a transverse position with a lobe on each side of the trachea and larynx (Fig. 
170). In embryos of 24 mm. discontinuous lumina begin to appear in swollen 
portions of the plates; these represent the primitive thyreoid follicles (Norris, 
Amcr. Jour. Anat., vol. 20, 1916). 

LARYNX, TRACHEA AND LUNGS 

In embryos of 23 segments, the anlage of the respiratory organs appears as a 
groove in the floor of the entodermal tube just caudal to the pharyngeal pouches. 
This groove produces an external ridge on the ventral wall of the tube, a ridge 
which becomes larger and rounded at its caudal end (Fig. 171). The laryngo- 
tracheal groove and the ridge are the anlages of the larynx and trachea. The 
rounded end of the ridge is the unpaired anlage of the lungs. 

Externally two lateral longitudinal grooves mark off the dorsal esophagus 
from the ventral respiratory anlages. The lung anlage rapidly increases in size 
and becomes bilobed in embn'os of 4 to 5 mm. A fusion of the lateral furrows 
progressing cephalad, constricts first the lung anlages and then the trachea from 
the esophagus. At the same time the laryngeal portion of the groove and ridge 
advances cranially until it lies bt^twcen the fourth branchial arches (Fig. 87). At 
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5 mm. the respiratory apparatus consists of the laryngeal groove and ridge, the 
tubular trachea, and the two limg buds (Fig. 165 D). 

The Larynx. — ^In embryos of 5 to 6 mm. the oral end of the laryngeal griHJve 
is bounded on either side by two rounded prominences, the arytawid swellings, 
which, continuous orally with a transverse ridge, form the furcula of His (Fig. 
157 B). The transverse ridge becomes the epiglottis^ and, as we saw in connec- 
tion with the development of the tongue, it is derived from the third and fourth 
branchial arches. In embryos of 15 mm. the arytenoid swellings are bent near 
the middle. Their caudal portions become parallel, while their cephalic jX)rtions 
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Fig. 171. — Diagrams of stages in the early de\'eIopment of the trai hea ami lun^* '/f human tmStf^m 
(based on reconstructions by Bremer, Broman, Grosser, and Narath;, / aU/ul Hi A, IS mm \ /I, 
4 mm.; C, stage B in side view; D, 5 mm.; E, 7 mm. 

diverge nearly ^t right angles CFig. 172), ITic r>f)ening Int/i the larynx thuH In- 
comes T-shaped and ends blindly, as the bryngeal epithch'um han fuM'd. In 40 
mm. fetuses (C R) this fusion is dissolved, the ar>'Ufnoid swcrllingii are witlulrawii 
from contact with the epi^ttis, and the entrance t/i the larynx \Hrnmu*% oval in 
form (Fig. 173). At 27 mm- the ttntricUs iA the larynx sufptsir and ui M lum, 
(C R) their margins indicate the ptmiUm of the vrxal r/;fd«, 'IV tifiiMlum of 
the vocal cords is without cifia. llie ehL%tu: an/1 muM le filiers iff the <//rdfe are 
developed by the fifth mfmth. 

At the e&d ^A •I:^ utfh vtxk th^ 'artjlaipV/ut Uc/rlH/zfj «A f >i4r hryuM it UAlf k^M Sty **ir 
rounding oofySesttL'>>bi ^A fusmwhym^, IImt rxr^ih^. ^A 'f^^ rf^f^f^Alit s^iti^stn f»i;$^ t'^tf\y 
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The thyreoid cartilage is formed as two lateral plates, each of which has two centers oE 



These plates grow vcntrad and fuse in the median line. 
Thf aniagcs uf ihe cricoid and arytenoid cartilages are al first 
lie cariilagc centers develop for the arytenoids. The cricoid is at first 
ji iveniually forms a complete ring. 
he criioid may iherefore be regarded 
. a yiKhJiricd tracheal ring. The comic 
.;:<■ ,\:ri:!jgfs represent separated por- 
i^r* oi ihe arytenoids. The cunci/orm 
'i-^jfis are derived from the cartilage 
the epiglottis. 
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i.\^rTikT;Ute t^hefrlr. 

The Trachea. — This prAdually olongalt's durinj; dcwlopment and its coliim- 
nir ;p;OitJi:i:i bfwmcs dliatwl. Mus*-lc lilvr? and the anlages of the cartilag- 
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The Lungs-^Soon after the lung anlages or stem buds are formed (in 5 nun. 
embryos), the right bronchial bud becomes larger and is directed more caudally 
{Fig. 171). At 7 mm. the stem bronchi give rise to two bronchial buds on the 
right side, to one on the left. The smaller bronchial bud on the right side is the 
apical bud. The right and left chief buds, known as ventral bronchi, soon bifur- 
cate. There are thus formed three bronchial rami on the right side, two on the 
left, and these correspond to the primitive lobes of the lungs (Fig. 174). 

On the left side, an apical bud is interpreted as being derived from the first ventral bron- 
chus (Fig. 174). It develops later and remains small so thai a lobe corresponding to ihe 
upper lobe of the right lung is not developed (NaralH). The upper lobe of the left lung thus 
would correspond to the upper and middle lobes of ihc right lung. 
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II ill iif itmbiliial cord 
Fig. 175.— Transverse section through the lungs and pleural cavities of a 10 mm. human embryo. X 2.1. 

The bronchial anlages continue to branch in such a way that the stem bud 
is retained as the main bronchial stem (Fig. 174). That is, the branching is mono- 
podial, not dichotomous, lateral buds being given oS from the stem bud proximal 
to its growing tip. Only in the later stages of development has dichotomous 
branching of the bronchi and the formation of two equal buds been described. 
Such buds, formed dichotomously, do not remain of equal ^ze (Flint, Amer. 
Jour. Anat., vol. 6, 1906). 

The entodermal anlages of the lungs and trachea are developed in a median 
mass of mesenchyme dorsal and cranial to the peritoneal cavity. This tissue 
forms a broad mesentery termed the mediastinum (Fig. 175). The right and left 
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stem buds of the lungs grow out laterad, carrying with them folds of the mesoderm. 
The branching of the bronchial buds takes place within this tissue which is cov- 
ered by the mesothelial lining of the body cavity. The terminal branches of 
the bronchi are lined with entodermal cells which flatten out and form the res- 
f>iral0ry epithdiitm of the adult lungs. The surrounding mesenchyme differen- 
tiates into the muscle, connective tissue, and cartilage plates of the lung, tracheal, 
and bronchial walls. Into it grow blood vessels and nerve fibers. When the 
pleural cavities are separated from the pericardial and peritoneal cavities, the 
mesothelium covering the lungs, with the connective tissue underlying it, becomes 
the visceral pleura. The corresponding layers lining the thoracic wall form the 
parietal pleura. These layers are derived respectively from the visceral (splanch- 
nic) and parietal (somatic) mesoderm of the embryo. 

■r\ .Puimonnry artery 






Fig. 17(i,~- Ventral view of the lungs of a lO.S mm. embryo showing the pulmonary arteries and i-eins 

(His in MeMurrich|. X 27. Ep., Apical bronchus; /, //, primary bronchi. 

In 1 1 mm. embryos the two pulmonary arteries, from the sixth pair of aortic 
arches, course lateral then dorsal to the stem bronchi (Fig. 176). The right 
pulmonary artery passes ventral to the apical bronchus of the right lung. The 
single pulmonary vein receives two branches from each lung, two larger veins 
from each lower lobe, two smaller veins from each upper lobe and the middle lobe 
of the right side. These four pulmonary branches course ventrad and drain into 
the pulmonary trunk. When this common stem is taken up into the wall of the 
left atrium, the four pulmonary veins open directly into the latter. 

According to KolUker, the air cells or alveoli of the lungs begin to form in the sixth 
monih and their development is completed during pregnancy. Elastic tissue appears during 
the fourth month in ihe largest bronchi. The abundant connective tissue found between the 
btiinchial branches in early fetal life becomes reduced in its relative amount as the alveoli 
of the lunRS are dcvelopeii. 

Defore birth the lungs arc relatively small, compact, and possess sharp margins. They 
lie in the dorsal portion o( the pleural cavities. After birth they normally fill with air, ex- 
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panding and completely filling the pleural cavities. Their margins become rounded and the 
compact fetal lung tissue, which resembles that of a gland in structure, becomes light and 
spongy, owing to the enormous increase in the size of the alveoli and blood vessels. Because 
of .the greater amount of blood admitted to the lungs after birth, their weight is suddenly 
increased. 

In the most common anomaly involving the esophagus and trachea the former is divided 
transversely, the trachea opening into the lower portion of the esophagus, while the upper 
portion of the esophagus ends blindly. 

ESOPHAGUS, STOMACH AND INTESTINE 

Esophagus. — ^The esophagus in 4 to 5 mm. embryos is a short tube, flattened 
laterally, extending from the pharynx to the stomach. It grows rapidly in length 
and in 7.5 mm. embryos its diameter decreases both relatively and absolutely 
(Forssner). At this stage the esophageal epithelium is composed of two layers 
of columnar cells. 

In 20 mm. embryos, vacuoles appear in the epithelium and increase the size of the 
lumen which remains open throughout. In later stages the wall of the esophagus is folded, 
and ciliated epithelial cells appear at 44 mm. (C R). The number of cell layers in the epi- 
thelium increases, until, at birth, they number nine or ten. Glands are developed as epi- 
thelial ingrowths. The circular muscle layer is indicated at 10 mm. but the longitudinal 
muscle fibers do not form a definite layer until 55 mm. (C R). (F. T. Lewis in Keibel 
and Mall, vol. 2.) These layers appear in similar time-sequence throughout the entire 
digestive tract. 

Stomach. — The stomach appears in embryos of 4 to 5 mm. as a laterally- 
flattened, fusiform enlargement of the fore-gut caudal to the lung anlages (Figs. 
177 and 1 78) . Its epithelium is early thicker than that of the esophagus and is sur- 
rounded by a thick layer of splanchnic mesoderm. It is attached dorsally to the 
body wall by its mesentery, the greater omentum, and ventrally to the liver by 
the lesser omentum (Fig. 190 J5). The dorsal border of the stomach both enlarges 
locally to form the fundus j and also grows more rapidly than the ventral wall 
throughout its extent, thus producing the convex greater curvature. The whole 
stomach becomes curved and its cranial end is displaced to the left by the en- 
larging liver (Fig. 168). This forms a ventral concavity, the lesser curvature , and 
produces the first flexure of the duodenum. 

The rapid growth of the gastric wall along its greater curvature also causes 
the stomach to rotate upon its long axis until its greater curvature, or primitive 
dorsal wall, lies to the left, its ventral wall, the lesser curvature, to the right 
(Fig. 201). The original right side is now dorsal, the left side ventral in p)osition, 
and the caudal or pyloric end of the stomach is ventral and to the right of its 
cardiac or cephalic end. The whole organ extends obliquely across the peri- 
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toneal cavity from left to right (cf. Fig. 138). The change in position progresses 
rapidly and is already completed early in the second month (12 to 15 mm.). 
The rotation of the stomach explains the asymmetrical position of the vagus nerves 
of the adult organ, the left nerve suppl>ing the ventral wall of the stomach, orig- 
inally the left wall, while the right vagus supplies the dorsal wall, originally the 
right. 

Gastric pits are indkaled in 16 mm. embryos, and, at 100 mm. (C R), gland cells of the 
gastric glands are differentiated. These undoubtedly arise from the gastric epithelium 
(Lewis). The cardiac glands are developed early (91 mm. (C R) fetuses), and, according to 
Lewis, there is no "evidence in favor of Bensley's conclusion that the cardiac glands are 
decadent , , . fundus glands." 



Fig. 177.— Median sagittal 




mni, human embryo t 
after Ingalls). X 14. 



show the dif!estive canal (modified 



At 10 mm. the stomach wall is composed of three layers: the entodermal epilhdium, a 

thick mesenchymal layer, and the peritoneal mesothdium. At 16 mm. the circular muscle 
layer is indicated by condensed mesenchyma. At 91 mm. (C R) the cardiac region shows a 
few longitudinal muscle fibers, which become distinct in the pyloric region at 240 mm. (C R). 
In 17 mm. embryos the stomach has reached its permanent position, the cardia having 
descended through about ten segments, the pylorus through six or seven. 



Intestine. — In 5 mm. embryos (Fig. 177), the intestine, beginning at the 
stomach, consists of the duodenum (from which are given off the hepatic diver- 
ticulum and dorsal pancreas), and the cephalic and caudal limbs of the intestinal 
loop, which bends ventrad and connects with the yolk stalk. Caudally the intes- 
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tinal tube expands to form the cloaca. It is supported from the dorsal body 
wall by the mesentery (Fig. 178), 

From 5 to 9 mm. the ventral bend of the intestinal loop becomes more marked 
and the attachment of the yolk stalk to it normally disappears (Fig. 179). 




Fic. 178. — ReconstnjctioD of » 5 mm. human embryo showing the entodermal a 
(Hia in KollmBon). X 25. 



ibI and its derivati\-es 



The attachment of the yolk stalk may persist in later stages (12 to 14 mm. embryos, 
according to Keibel, EIze, and Thyng). Also in 2 per cent, of adult intestines a pouch 3 to 9 
cm. long is found about 80 cm. above the coUc valve, where the yolk stalk was formerly 
attached. This pouch, the diverticulum o} the ileum or Meckel's diverticulum, is of clinical 
importance as it may cause intestinal strangulation in infants. 



At the stage shown in Fig. 179, the dorsal pancreatic anlage has been de- 
veloped from the duodenum, and, in the caudal limb of the intestinal loop, there 
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is formed an enlargement, due to a ventral bulging of the gut wall, which marks 
the anlage of the cacum and the boundary line between the large and smail in- 
testine. The cscal anlage gives rise later both to the adult caatm and to a more 
distal appendage, the vermiform process, which lags in development and remains 
small. 

Succeeding changes in the intestine consist (1) in its torsion and coiling due 
to its rapid elongation, and (2) in the differentiation of its several regions. As 
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Fic. 179. — Diagram, in median sagittal section, showing the digestive canal of a 9 mm. human embryo 
dapted from MaU). X 9. 

the gut elongates in 9 to 10 mm. embryos, the intestinal loop rotates. As a result, 
its caudal limb hes at the left and cranial to its cephalic limb (Fig. 179). At 
this stage the intestinal loop enters the coelom of the umbilical cord, thus causing 
a temporary umbilical hernia. 

The small intestine soon lengthens rapidly and at 17 mm. (Fig. 180) forms 
loops within the umbilical cord. Six primary loops occur and these may be 
recognized in the arrangement of the adult intestine (Mall, Bull. Johns Hopkins 
Hosp., vol. 9, 1898), In embryos of 42 mm. the intestine has returned from the 
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umbilical cord into the abdominal cavity through a rather small aperture; the 
coelom of the cord is soon after obliterated. 

In embryos between 10 and 30 mm., vacuoles appear in the wall of the duodenum and 
epithelial septa completely block the lumen. The remainder of the small intestine remains 
open, although vacuoles form in its epithelium, VUIi appear as rounded elevations of the 
epithelium at 23 mm. Qohnson). They begin to form at the cephalic end of the jejunum, and 
at 130 mm. (C R) they are found throughout the small intestine (Berry), Inltstinai glands 
appear as ingrowths of the epithelium about the bases of the villi. They develop first in the 
duodenum at 91 mm. (C R). The duodenal ffands (of Brunner) are said to appear during the 
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Fig. 180. — Diagrammatic median sagittal section of a I7inm. human embryo, showing the digestive canal 
(modified after Mall). X 5. 

fourth month (Brand). In embryos of 10 to 12.5 mm. the circular muscle layer of the intes- 
tine first forms. The longitudinal muscle layer is not distinct until 75 mm. (C R). 

Iht impervious duodenum of the embryo may persist as a congenital anomaly, and 
the persistence of the yolkstalk, as ifecyte/'iftitrrfifu/um. has already been mentioned (p. 171). 

The large intesline, as seen in 9 mm. embryos (Fig. 179), forms a tube extend- 
ing from the cacum to the cloaca. It does not lengthen so rapidly as the small 
intestine, and, when the intestine is withdrawn from the umbilical cord (at 
42 mm. C R), its cranial or cxcal end lies on the right side and dorsal to the small 
intestine (Fig. 181). It extends transversely to the left side as the transverse 
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colon, then bending abruptly caudad as the descending colon, returns by its Uiac 
flexure to the median plane and forms the rectum. 




Fic. 181.— Three successive stages shoniDg the development of the digestive tube and the nwseii' 
teries in tlic huirian fetus (Toumeux in Heisler): /, Stomach; 2, duodenum; j, small intestine; 4, colon; 
5. yolk sialic; 6, cxcum; 7, great omentum; 8, mesoduodenum; 0, mesentery; 10, mesocolon. The arrow 
points to the orifice of the omental bursa. The ventral mesentery is not shown. 

The caecum (Fig. 182) may be distinguished from the vermiform process at 
65 mm. (C R) (Tarenetzky). The oecum and vermiform process make a U- 





Fia. 182,— The cxcum of a human fetus of SO mm. (Kollmann); A., from the ventral side; B, from the 
dorsal side. 

shaped bend with the colon at 42 mm. (C R) , and this flexure gives rise to the colic 
valve (Toldt). In stages between 100 and 200 mm. (C R) the lengthening of the 
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colon causes the caecum and cephalic end of the colon to descend toward the pelvis 
(Fig. 181). The ascending colon is thus formed-and the vermiform appendix 
takes the position which it occupies in the adult. 

The circular musde layer of the large intestine appears first at 23 mm., the longitudinal 
layer at 75 mm. (C R). In 55 mm. (C R) fetuses villi are present. The development 
of the entire digestive tract has been described by Johnson (Amer. Jour. Anat., vob. 10, 
1910; 14, 1913; 16, 1914). 

Glandular secretions and desquamated entodermal cells, together with swallowed 
amniotic fluid, containing lanugo hairs and vernix caseosa. collect in the fetal intestine. 
This mass, yellow to brown in color, b known as meconium. At birth the intestine and its 
contents are perfectly sterile. 

THE LIVER 

In embryos of 2.5 mm. the liver anlage is present as a median ventral out- 
growth from the entoderm of the fore-gut just cranial to the yolk stalk (Fig. 
167 B). Its thick walls enclose a cavity which is continuous with that of the gut. 
This hepatic diverticulum becomes 
embedded at once in a mass of 
splanchnic mesoderm, the sepium 
transversum. Cranially, the septum 
will contribute later to the forma- 
tion of the diaphragm; caudally, in 
the region of the liver anlage, it be- 
comes the ventrar mesentery (Fig. 
189). Thus, from the first the liver 
is in close relation to the septum 
transversum and later when the 
septum becomes a part of the dia- 
phragm the liver remains attached 
to it. 

In embryos 4 to 5 mm. long, 
solid cords of cells proliferate from 
the ventral and cranial portion of 
the hepatic diverticulum (Fig. 86). 
These cords anastomose and form a 

crescentic mass with wings extending dorsad lateral to the gut (Fig. 177). This 
mass, a network of solid trabeculse, is the glandular portion of the liver. The 
primitive, hollow diverticulum later differentiates into the gall bladder and the 
large biliary ducts. 




FtG. 183. — Model of the liver anlage of a 4 mm. 
human embryo (Bremer). X 160. In., Intestine; 
Pa., pancreas; V., veins in contact with liver Ira- 
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Referring to Fig. 88, it will be seen that the liver aniage lies between the 
vitelline veins and is in close proximity to them laterally. The veins send anas- 
tomosing branches into the ventral mesentery. The trabeculffi of the expanding 
liver grow between and about these venous plexuses, and the plexuses in turn 




Fic. IM.— The trabeculse and sinusoids of the liver in section (afler Minot). X 300. Tt., Trabecule 
of liver celts; Si., sinusoids. 

make their way between and around the liver cords (Fig, 183). The vitelline 
veins on their way to the heart are thus surrounded by the liver and largely sub- 
divided into a network of vessels termed sinusoids. The endothelium of the sinu- 
soids is closely applied to the cords of liver cells, which, in the early stages, contain 




Ventral pancrea: 

Frr.. lf<5.— Hecon: 



human embryo (after ThynR), X 50; B, 10 mm. human embryo, X 33. 



no bile capillaries (Fig. 184). The transformation of the \'itelline veins into the 
portal vein and the relations of the umbilical veins to the liver \vill be treated in 
Chapter IX. 

The glandular portion of the liver grows rapidly, and, in embryos of 7 to 8 
mm,, is connected with the primitive hepatic diverticulum only by a single cord 
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of cells, the hepatic duct (Fig. 185 A). That portion of the hepatic diverticulum 
distal to the hepatic duct is now differentiated into the terminal, solid gaU bladder 
and its cystic duct. Its proximal portion forms the ductus choledochus. In embryos 
of 10 mm. (Fig. 185 B) the gall bladder and ducts have become longer and more 
slender. The hepatic duct receives a right and left branch from the corresponding 
lobes of the liver. The gall bladder is without a lumen up to the 15 mm. stage. 
Later its cavity appears, surrounded by a wall of high columnar epithelium. 

The glandular portion of the liver develops fast and is largest relative to the 
size of the body at 31 mm. (Jackson). In certain regions the liver tissue under- 
goes degeneration, and especially is this true in the peripheral portion of the left 
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fXaffis of the portal and hepatic vtins in a growing liver: 

stat^ of the hepatic vein; e and/, successive stages of 



Fic. 186.— Diagrams of th[ 

a. Hepatic ^dc; d, portal side; b and r 
the portal vein (Mall). 

lobe. In general, the external lobes of the liver are moulded under the influence 
of the fetal vitelline and umbilical trunks. 

The development of the ligaments of the liver is described on p. 192. 

During the development of the liver the endothelial cells of the sinusoids become stellate 
in outline, and thus form an incomplete layer From the second month of fclal life to some 
time after birth, blood cells arc actively developed between the hepatic cells and the endo- 
thelium of the sinusoids, Lumina bounded by five or six cells may be observed 
the liver traljccula? of 10 mm. embryos (Lewis), At 22 mm. hollow periportal duels develop, 
spreading inward from ihe hepatic duct along the larger branches of the portal 
44 mm. (C R) fetuses. hUe capillaries with cuticular borders are present, 
the periportal ducts with which some of them connect. At birth, or shorlly after, the numbei 
of liver cells surrounding a bile capillary is reduced to two, three, or four. Secretion of the 
bile commeiict'S at about the end of the third fetal month. 
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The lobules, or vascular units of the liver, are fonned, according to Mall, by the peculiar 
and regular manner in which the veins of the liver branch. The primary br&nches of tbe 
portal vein extend along the periphery of each primitive lobule, parallel to similar branches 
of the hepatic veins which drain the blood from the center of each lobule (Fig. 186). As 
development proceeds, each primary branch becomes a stem, giving off on either side second- 
ary branches which bear the same relation to each other and to new lobules as did the primary 
branches to the first lobule. This process is repeated until thousands of Uver lobules are 
developed. 

Until the 20 mm. stage the portal vein alone supplies the liver. The hepatic artery, 
from the cceliac axis, comes into relation first with the hepatic duct and gall bladder. Later, 
it grows into the connective tissue about the larger bile ducts and branches of the portal vein, 
and also supplies the capsule of the liver. 

Anomalies. — A common anomaly of the liver consbts in its subdivision into multi- 
ple lobes, .\bsence or duplication of the gall bladder and of the ducts may occur. In some 
animals (horse, elephant) the gall bladder is normally absent. 



THE PANCREAS 
Two pancreatic anlages are developed almost simultaneously in embryos of 
3 to 4 mm. The dorsal pancreas arises as a hollow outpocketing of the dorsal 
duodenal wall just cranial to the hepatic diverticulum {Fig. 177). At7.5mm.it is 
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Fig. 187.— Two stages showing the development of the human pancreas: A, Embiyo of 8 mm.; fl, 
embryo of about 20 mm. (after Kollman). 

separated from the duodenum by a slight constriction and extends into the dorsal 
mesentery (Fig. 185 -4). The ventral pancreas develops in- the inferior angle be- 
tween the hepatic diverticulum and the gut (Lewis) and its wall is at first continu- 
ous with both. With the elongation of the ductus choledochus its origin is trans- 
ferred to this portion of the diverticulum. 

Of the two pancreatic anlages, the dorsal grows more rapidly and in 10 mm. 
embrjos forms an elongated structure with a central duct and irregular nodules 
upon its surface (Fig. 185 5). The ventral pancreas is smaller and develops 
a short slender duct which opens into the ductus choledochus. When the stomach 
and duodenum rotate the pancreatic ducts shift their positions as well. At the 
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same time, growth and bending of the bile duct to the right bring the ventral 
pancreas into close proximity with the dorsal pancreas (Figs. 185 and 187). 

In embryos of 20 mm. the tubules of the dorsal and ventral pancreatic an- 
lages interiock (Fig. 187 B). Eventually, anastomosis takes place between the 
two ducts, and the duct of the ventral pancreas plus the distal segment of the 
dorsal duct persist as the functional pancreatic duct of the adult. The proximal 
portion of the dorsal pancreatic duct forms the accessory duct, which remains 
pervious, but becomes a tributary of the adult pancreatic duct. The ventral 
pancreas forms part of the head and uncinate process of the adult gland. The 
dorsal pancreas takes part in forming the head and uncinate process and com- 
prises the whole of the body and tail. 

The ventral pancreas may arise directly from the intestinal wall (Bremer; Keibel and 
Elze), and paired ventral anlages also occur (Debeyre; Helly; Kollmann). Accessory pan- 
creases are not uncommon. Both the dorsal and ventral ducts persist in the horse and dog; 
in the sheep and man the ventral duct becomes of chief importance; in the pig and ox the 
dorsal duct. 

In 10 mm. embryos the j)ortal vein separates the two pancreatic anlages and later they 
partially surround the vein. The alveoli of the gland are developed from the ducts as darkly 
staining cellular buds in fetuses of 40 to 55 mm. (C R). The islands characteristic of the 
pancreas also bud from the ducts (and alveoli, Mironescu, 1910) and appear first in the tail 
at 55 mm. (C R). 

Owing to the shift in the position of the stomach and duodenum during development, 
the pancreas takes up a transverse position, its tail extending to the left. To its ventral sur- 
face is attached the transverse mesocolon. 

BODY CAVmES, DIAPHRAGM AND MESENTERIES 

The Primitive Coelom and Mesenteries. — In the Peters embryo the primary 
mesoderm has already split to form the extra-embryonic coelom (Fig. 74 C). 
When the intra-embryonic mesoderm differentiates, numerous clefts appear on 
either side between the somatic and splanchnic layers of mesoderm. These clefts 
coalesce in the cardiac region and form two elongated pericardial cavities lateral 
to the paired tubular heart. Similarly, right and left pletiro- peritoneal cavities 
are formed between the mesoderm layers caudal to the heart. The paired peri- 
cardial cavities extend toward the midline cranial to the heart and commimicate 
with each other (Fig. 188). Laterally they are not continuous with the extra- 
embryonic coelom, for the head of the embryo separates early from the underlying 
blastoderm. The pericardial cavities also are prolonged caudally until they open 
into the pleuro-peritoneal cavities. These in turn communicate laterally with 
the extra-embrj'onic ccelom. In an embryo of 2 mm. the coelom thus consists of 
a U-shaped pericardial cavity, the right and left limbs of which are continued 
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caudatly into the paired pletiro-peritoneal cavities ; these extend out into the extra- 
embryonic coelom. 

When the head fold and fore-gut of the embryo are developed, the layers of 
splanchnic mesoderm containing the heart tubes are folded together ventral to 
the fore-gut and form the ventral mesentery between the gut and the ventxal body 
wall (Fig. 190), Owing to the position of the yolk sac, the caudal extent of the 
ventral mesentery is hmited. At the level of each side, where the vitello-umbilical 
trunk (Fig. 88) courses to the heart, the splanchnic mesoderm and the somatic 
mesoderm are united {cf. Fig. 110). Thus is formed the septum transversum, 
which incompletely partitions the ccelom 
into a cranial and caudal portion (Fig, 
189). Cranial to the septum, the heart 
is suspended in the ventral mesentery 
which forms the dorsal and ventral meso- 
cardia (Fig. 190 A). Into the ventral 
mesentery caudal to the septum grows 
the liver. This portion of the ventral 
mesentery gives rise dorsally to the lesser 
-Extra-embryotik «^m omentum of the stomach, and, where it 

Wall of yolk sac . ., ^ , 

fails to separate from the septum trans- 

Fic. 188,— Diagrammatic model ot the _ "^ 

tore-gut and crvlom [n an early human cm- versum, it forms the ligaments of the 

liver. Ventrally it persists as the falciform 
ligament (Fig. 190 B). 

Dorsal to the gut, the splanchnic mesoderm of each side is folded together in 
the median sagittal plane to constitute the dorsal mesentery which extends to 
the caudal end of the digestive canal (Figs. 189 and 190 C). This suspends the 
stomach and intestine from the dorsal body wall and is divided into the dorsal 
mesogaslrium or greater omentum oi the stomach, the mesoduodenum, the mesen- 
tery proper of the small intestine, the mesocolon, and the mesorectum. 

The covering layers of the viscera, of the mesenteries, and of the body wall 
are continuous with each other and consist of a mesothclium overlying connective 
tissue. The parietal lining is derived from the somatic layer of mesoderm and 
the visceral c<jvering from the splanchnic layer. 

The primitive ccelom hos in the horizontal plane, as in Fig. 188. Coincident 
with the caudal regression of the septum transversum, the pericardial cavity is 
bent ventrad and enlarged (Fig. 191). The ventral mcsocardium attaching the 
heart to the ventral body wall disappears and the right and left limbs of the 




PUuro-petitoneal canal 
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brj-o. viewed from above and behind (modi- 
fied after Robinson). 
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U-sbaped cavity become confluent ventral to the heart. The result is a single, 
large pericardial chamber, the long axis of which now lies in a dorso- ventral plane 
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Ftc. 189. — Diagram showing the priniitive mesenteries of an early human embryo in DKdian sa^ttal aec- 
tion. The broken lines {A , S, Mid O indicate the level of sections ^ , B, and C in Fig. 190. 




Fig. 190. — Diagrammatic transveise sections. A , Through the heart and pericardial cavitiei 

human embiyo; B, through the (ore-gut and liver; C, through the intestine and peritoneal cavity. 

nearly at right angles to the plane of the pleuro-peritoneal cavities, and con- 
nected with them dorsally by the right and left pleuro-peritoneal canals. 

The diviaon of the primitive coelom into separate cavities is accomplished by 
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the development of three membranes which join in a <-shaped fashion (Figs. 
194 and 195) : (1) the septum transserstim, which separates incompletely the peri- 
cardial and pleural cavities from the peritoneal cavities; (2) the paired pleuro- 
pericardial membranes, which complete the division between pericardial and 
pleural cavities; (3) the paired pleuro- peritoneal membranes, which complete the 
partition between each pleural cavity, containing the lung, and the peritoneal 
cavity, which contains the abdominal viscera. 

The Septum Transversum. — The vitelline veins, on their way to the heart, 
course in the splanchnic mesoderm lateral to the fore-gut. In embryos of 2 to 3 



Dor id metocardium 
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—Reconstruct on cut at the left of the median sagitut plane of a 5 mm. human embryo, sfaoning 
the body cavities and septum transversum (KoUmaui). 



mm. these large vessels bulge into the coelom until they meet and fuse with the 
somatic mesoderm (Figs. 88 and 110). Thus there is formed caudal to the heart 
a transverse partition filling the space between the sinus venosus of the heart, 
the gut, and the ventral body wall, and separating the pericardial and peri- 
toneal cavities from each other ventral to the gut. This mesodermal partitioD 
was termed by His the septum transversum. In Fig. 191 it comprises both a 
cranial portion (designated "septum transversum"), which is the anlage of a large 
part of the diaphragm, and a caudal portion, the ventral mesentery, into which 
the liver grows. 

At first the septum transversum does not extend dorsal to the gut, but leaves 
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on dther side a pleuro-perUoneal canal through which the [>ericardial and pleuro- 
peritoneal cavities communicate (Fig. 191). In embryos o! 4 to 5 mm. the lungs 



ilge laterally into them. 
termed hereafter. 



develop in the median walls of these canals and bulge laterally into them. Thus 
the canals become the pleural cavities and will be 

On account of the more rapid 
growth of the embryo, there is an ap- 
parent constriction at the yolk stalk, 
and, with the development of the um- 
bilical cord, the peritoneal cavity is 
finally separated from the extra-em- 
bryonic coelom. Dorsally, the pleural 
and peritoneal cavities arc permanently 
partitioned lengthwise by the dorsal 
mesentery. 

The seplutn iransversum in 2 mm. 
embryos occupies a transverse position 
in the middle cervical region (Fig. 192, 2). 
According to Mall, it migrates caudally, 
its ventral position at first moving 
more rapidly so that its position be- 
comes oblique. In S mm. embryos (Fig. 
192, 5) it is opposite the fifth cervical 
segment, at which level it receives the 
phrenic nerve. In stages later than 7 
mm. the septum migrates caudad. until 
at 24 mm. it is opposite the first lum- 
bar segment. During this second period 
of migration its dorsal attachment travels 
faster than its ventral portion. There- 
fore, it rotates to a position nearly at right angels to its plane in 7 mm. embryos 
and its original dorsal surface becomes its ventral surface. 

The Pleuro-pericardial and Pleuro-peritooeal Membranes. — The common 
cardinal veins (ducts of Cuvicr) on their way to the heart curve around the pleural 
cavities laterally in the somatic body wall (Fifjs. 191 and \9X). In embryos of 
7 mm. each vein, with the overlying mesoderm, forms a ridge which projects 
from the IxHiy wall mesialh' into the pleural canals. This ridge, the pulmonary 
ridge of Mall, is the anlage of both the plcuro-pcricardial and pleuro-peritoneal 
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Fic, 192. — Diagram showing the change 
in position of the septum transversum in stages 
from 2 to 24 mm. (modiAed after Mall). The 
septum is indicated at different &tafei by the 
numerals to the left, the numbers correspond- 
ing to the length of the embr^'o at each stage. 
The letters and numbers at the right represent 
the segments of the occipital, cervical, thoracic 
and lumbar regions. 
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membranes. Later it broadens and thickens cranio-caudally (Fig. 193), forming 
a triangular structure whose apex is continuous with the septum transversum 
{Fig. 194). Its cranial side forms the pleuro-pericardial membrane and in 9 to 10 
mm. embryos reduces the opening between the pleural and pericardial cavities 
to a mere slit. Its caudal side becomes the pleuro- peritoneal men^ane, which 
eventually separates dorsally the pleural from the peritoneal oavity (Fig. 195). 



Pericardial cavity Common cardinal w 




Fio. 193. — Recoostruciion of a 7 mm. human embof sbowing from the left side tbe pleuro-pericaidial 
membrane, the pleuro-peritoneal membrane and the septum transversum (after Mall). X 20. The 
phrenic ner\e courses in the pleuro-pericardial membrane. Arrow passes from pericudul to peritoneal 
canty through the pleuro-pericardial canal. 



The two sets of membranes at first lie nearly in the sagittal plane and a portion 
of the lung is caudal to the pleuro-pcritoneal membranes (Fig. f93). Between 
the stages of 7 and 1 ! mm, the dorsal attachment of the septum transversum is 
carried caudally more rapidly than its ventral portion and its primary ventral 
surface becomes its dorsal side (Figs, !92 to 194). The plcuro-peritoneal mem- 
brane is carried caudad with the septum transversum until the lung lies in the 
angle between the pleuro-pcritoneal and pleuro-[X'ricardial membranes and is 
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included within the ^herica] triangle which has been described above (Fig. 194). 
During this rotation the dorsal end of the pleuro-pericardial membrane lags behind 
and so takes up a position in a coronal plane nearly at right angles to the septum 
transversum (Figs. 194 and 195). In 11 mm. embryos the pleuro -pericardia] 
membranes have fused completely on each side with the median walls of the 
pleural canals and thus separate the pericardium from the paired pleural cavities. 
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Fic. 194.— Reconstruction of 
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By way of the pleuro-pcricardial membranes the phrenic nerves ruurse to the 
septum transversum fFig. 194). 

The pleuro- peritonea! membranes arc continuous dorsally and caudally with 
the mesonephric folds; vcntniHy and caudally they fuse later with the dorsal 
pillars of the diaphragm or coronary appendage!: of the liver (Lewis) iFip. 196). 
Between the free margins of the membranes anct the mesentery a temporary i>p<.'n- 
tng is left on each side, through which the pleural and peritoneal cavities com- 
municate (Figs. 194 and 200). 
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FiO. 135 —Transverse section through a 10 mm. human embryo showing the pleuro-iwricardial n 
brane separating the pericardium fiom the pleural cavities. X 33. 
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Fir,, 196. — Trans\-erse section through a 10 mm. human embryo showing the pleiuo-peritoneal n 
branes. X 16. 



Owing to the caudal migration of the septum transversum and the growth of 
the lungs and liver, the pleuro-peritoneal membrane, at first lying in a nearly 
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saj^ttal plane (Fig. 193), is shifted to a horizontal poation (Fig. 194), and gradu- 
ally its free margin unites with the dorsal pillars of the diaphragm and with the 
dorsal mesentery. The opening between the pleural and peritoneal cavities is 
thus narrowed and finally closed in embryos of 19 to 20 mm. 

A B 

Eiepkagus 
M cardinal vein | Pleuro-peHcardiol canal 





Sepium trann/erium Pleura- peritoneal membrane Heart Feruardial membram 

Fio. 197.— Diagrams showing th« development of ihe lungs and ihe formation of the pericardial mem- 

braw {modified after Robinson}. A, Coronal section; B, transverse section. 

The Diaphragm and Pericardial Membrane. — The lungs grow and expand 
not only cranially and caudally but also laterally and ventrally (Fig. 197), 
Room is made for them by the obliteration of the very loose, spongy mesenchj-me 
of the adjacent body wall (Fig. 196). As the lungs burrow lateraLy and ventrally 




Fio. 198.— IMagram shomng the origin of Ihe diaphragm (after Broman): /, Septum transv-er 
sum; a, j, derivativ-es of mesenlerj-; j. 4, derivatives ot pleuro-pentoneal membrane; j, j, jarts deri\ed 
frtun the body wills; .1, aorta; fV, esophagus; KC, inferior x-ena cava. 

into the body wall around the i>cricardiiii cavity, the picuro-pcricardial mem- 
branes enlarge at the expense of this tissue and more and more the heart conius to 
lie in a mesial position between the lungs (Fig. 197 B). The pleural cavities 
thus increase rapidly in size. 
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At the same time the liver grows enormously, and on either side a portion of 
the body wall is taken up into the septum transversum and pleuro-peritoneal 
membranes. The diaphragm, according lo Broman, is thus derived from four 
sources (Fig. 198): (!) its ventral pericardial portion from the septum trans- 
versum; its lateral portions from (2) the pleuro-peritoneal membranes plus (3) 
derivatives from the body wall; lastly, a median dorsal portion is formed from 
(4) the dorsal mesentery. In addition to these, the striated muscle of the dia- 
phragm, according to Bardeen, takes its origin from a pair of premuscle masses 
which in 9 mm. embryos lie one on each side opposite the fifth cervical segment. 
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Fig. 199. — DLagrammatic model of an embryo of 7 to 9 mm. showing the position of the le 
toneal sac. The embryo is represented as sectioned transversely, caudal to the liver, so that one liwlcs 
at the caudal surface of the section and of the liver, and cranially into the body cavities. 



This is the level at which the phrenic nerve enters the septum transveisum. 
The exact origin of these muscle masses is in doubt, but they probably repre- 
sent portions of the cervical myotomes of this region. The muscle masses 
migrate caudally with the septum transversum and develop chiefly in the 
dorsal portion of the diaphragm (Bardeen, Johns Hopkins Hospital Report, 
vol. 9, 1900). 



Keith (Jour. .Anat. and Physiol., vol. 39, 1905) derives the muscle of the diaphragm also 
from the rectus and transversalis muscles of Ihe abdominal wall. 

The cavities of the mesodermic segments are regarded as portions of the ccelom. but in 
man (hey disappear early. The development of ihe vaginal sacs which grow out from the 
inguinal region of the peritoneal cavity into the scrotum will be described in Chapter VIII. 
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The Omeatal Bursa or Lesser Peritoneal Sac. — According to Broman, the 
omental bursa is represented in 3 mm, embryos by a peritoneal pocket which 
extends cranially into the dorsal mesentery to the right of the esophagus. A 
similar pocket present on the left side has disappeared in 4 mm. embryos. Lateral 
to the opaiing of the primitive lesser peritoneal sac, a lip-like fold of the mesentery 



Body wall. 
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^K. 200. — S. diagrammatic venlral view of iht middle tiiinl of a human embryo 12 lo 15 mm. lonR. 
The figure sliows the caudal surface of a section through the stomach and spleen, a ventral view of the 
stomach, the liver having been cut away to leave the sectioned edges of the lesser omentum and plica 
vena: ayx, and the caudal E>urface of the septum transvcrsum and pleuro-|K-ritnneal membrane. Upon 
the surface of the septum is indicated diaKrommalicalh' the attachment of the liver. (Based on figures 
of Mall and F. T. Lewis and model by H. C. Tracy.) 



is continued caudally along the dorsal body wall into the mesonephric fold as the 
fiica vena cava, in which the inferior vena cava later develops (Fig. 109). The 
liver, it will be remcmberfd, grows out into the ventral mesentery from the fore- 
gut, and, expanding laterally and vcntrally, takes the form of a crescent. Its 
right lobe comes into relation with the plica vena- cava;, and, growing rapidly 
caudad, forms with the plica a partition between the lesser sac and the peritoneal 
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cavity. Thus the cavity of the lesser peritoneal sac is extended caudally from 
a point opposite the bifurcation of the lungs to the level of the pyloric end of the 
stomach. In 5 to 10 mm. embryos it is crescent-shaped in cross-section (cf. Fig. 
Ill) and is bounded mesially by the gieater omentum (dorsal mesentery) and the 
right wall of the stomach, laterally by the liver and plica vena cavas, and ven- 
trally by the lesser omentum (ventral mesentery). It communicates to the 
right with the peritoneal cavity through an opening between the liver ventrally 
and the phca venae cavx dorsally (Fig. 201). This opening is the epiploic fora- 
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Fid. 201. — .\n obliquely transverse section through a 10 mm. human embiyo at tbe level of the epipkuc 
foramen (of Winslow). X 33. 

men (of Winslow). When the dorsal wall of the stomach rotates to the left the 
greater omentum is carried with it to the left of its dorsal attachment. Its tissue 
grows actively to the left and caudally and gives the omentum an appearance of 
being folded on itself between the stomach and the dorsal body wall (Fig. 200). 
The cavity of the lesser peritoneal sac is carried out between the folds of the 
greater omentum as the inferior recess of the omental bursa. 

From the cranial end of the sac there is constricted off a small closed cavity which is 
frequently persistent in the adult. This is the bursa iiifracardiaca and may be regarded as a 
third pleural cavity. It lies at the right of the esophagus in the mediastinum. 
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Wlien the stomach changes its position and form so that its mid-ventral 
line becomes the lesser curvature and lies to the right, the position of the lesser 
omentum is also shifted. From its primitive location in a median sagittal plane 
with its free edge directed caudally, it is rotated through 90° until it lies in a cor- 
onal plane with its free margin facing to the right (Fig. 194). The epiploic fora- 
men now forms a slit-Uke opening leading from the peritoneal cavity into the ves- 
tibule of the omental bursa. The foramen is bounded ventrally by the edge of 
the lesser omentum, dorsally by the inferior vena cava, cranially by the caudate 
process of the liver, and caudally by the wall of the duodenum. 

During fetal life the greater omentum grows rapidly to the left and caudad 
in the form of a sac, Battened dorso-vcntrally. It overUcs the intestines ven- 




Fic. 202.— Diagrams showing ihe development of the mesenteries (Hert«iR). A illustrates the 
beginniiig of the great omentum and its independence of ihc transverse mesocolon; in It the two come 
into contact; in C they have fused; :\, ftomach; B, transverse colon; C, small intestine; 1), duodenum; 
E, pancreas; F, greater omentum; G, greater sac; H, omental bursa. 

trally and contains the inferior recess of the omental bursa (Fig. 202). The dor- 
sal wall of the sac during the fourth month usually fuses with the transverse colon 
where it overlies the latter (Fig. 202 B). Caudal to this attachment the walls 
of the greater omi-ntum may be fused and its cavity is then obliterated. The 
inferior recess of the omental bursa thus may be limitetl in the adult chiefly to a 
SI>ace between the stomach and the dorsal fokl of the greater omentum, which 
latter is largely fused to the peritoneum of the dorsal body wall. The spleen 
develops in the cranial portion of the greater omentum and that portion of the 
omentum which uxtends between the stomach and spleen is known as the gaslro- 
lienic ligamenl (Fig. 200). The dorsal wall of the omentum Ix-tween the si>leen 
and kidney is the liciw-remil ligament. 

Further Differentiation of the Mesenteries. — Ugamcnls of the Liver. — We 
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have seen (p. 179) that the cranial portion of the ventral mesentery forms the 
mesocardium of the heart. In the ventral mesentery caudal to the septum trans- 
versum the liver develops. From the first, it is enveloped in folds of the splanch- 
nic mesoderm which give rise to its capsule and ligaments as the liver increases 
in size (Fig. 190 B). Wherever the liver is unattached, the mesodermal layers 
of the ventral mesentery form its capsule (of Glisson), a fibrous layer covered 
by mesothelium, continuous with that of the peritoneum (Fig. 190 B), Along 
its mid-dorsal and mid-ventral line the liver remains attached to the ventral 
mesentery. The dorsal attachment between the liver, stomach, and duodenum 
is the lesser omentum. This in the adult is differentiated mto the duodeno-hepatic 
and gastro-hepatic ligaments. The attachment of the liver to the ventral body 
wall extends caudally to the umbilicus and forms the falciform ligament. 

In its early development the liver abuts upon the septum transversum, and 
in 4 to 5 mm. embryos is attached to it along its cephalic and ventral surfaces. 
Soon dorsal prolongations of the lateral liver lobes, the coronary appendages, 
come into relation with the septum dorsally and laterally. The attachment of 
the liver to the septum transversum now has the form of a crescent, the dorsal 
horns of which are the coronary appendages (Fig. 200). This attachment be- 
comes the coronary ligament of the adult liver. The dorso-ventral extent of the 
coronary ligament is reduced during development and its lateral extensions upon 
the diaphragm give rise to the triangular ligaments of each side. 

The right lobe of the liver, as we have seen, comes into relation along its 
dorsal surface with the plica vence cavce in 9 nmi. embryos (Figs. 199 and 200). 
This attachment extends the coronary ligament caudally on the right side and 
makes possible the connection between the veins of the liver and mesonephros 
which contributes to the formation of the inferior vena cava. The portion of the 
liver included between the plica venae cavae and the lesser omentum is the caudate 
lobe (of Spigelius). 

In a fetus of five months the triangular ligaments mark the position of the 
former lateral coronary appendages. The umbilical vein courses in a deep groove 
along the ventral surface of the liver, and, with the portal vein and gall bladder, 
bounds the quadrate lobe. 

Changes in the Dorsal Mesentery, — That part of the digestive canal which 
lies within the peritoneal cavity is suspended by the dorsal mesentery, which at 
first forms a simple attachment extending in the median sagittal plane between 
body wall and primitive gut. That portion of it connected with the stomach 
forms the greater omentum, the differentiation of which has been described (p. 191). 
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The mesentery of the intestine is carried out into the umbilical cord between the 
limbs of the intestinal loop. When the intestine elongates and its loop rotates, 
the cxcal end of the large intestine comes to lie cranially and to the left, the small 
intestine caudally and to the right, the future duodenum and colon crossing in 
dose proximity to each other (Fig. 179). On the return of the intestinal loop 
into the abdomen from the umbilical cord, the caical end of the colon lies to the 
right and the transverse colon crosses the duodenum ventrally and cranially 
(Fig. 203 A). The primary loops of the small intestine lie caudal and to the left 
of the ascending colon (Fig. 203 B). There has thus been a torsion of the mesen- 
tery about the origin of the superior mesenteric artery as an axis. From this focal 
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Fic. 203— Diagrams showing the development of the mesenteries in ventral liew (modified after 
Toumeui), * Cut edge of greater omentum; a. area of ascending mesocolon fused to dorsal body wall; 
b, area of descending mesocolon fused to dorsal body wall. Arrow in omental bursa. 

point the mesentery of the small intestine and colon spreads out fan-like. The 
mesoduodenum is pressed against the dorsal body wall, fuses with its peritoneal 
layer, and is obliterated (Fig. 202). Since the transverse colon lies ventral to the 
duodenum it cannot come into apposition with the body wall ; where its mesentery 
crosses the duodenum it fuses at its base with the surface of the latter and of the 
pancreas. Its fixed position now being transverse instead of sagittal, the mesen- 
tery is known as the transverse mesocolon. The mesentery of the ascending colon 
is flattened against the dorsal body wall on the right and fuses with the peritoneum 
(Fig. 203). Similarly, the descending mesocolon is applied to the body wall of 
the left side. There are thus left free: (1) the transverse mesocolon ; (2) the mesen- 
13 
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tery proper of the jejunum and ileum, with numerous folds corresponding to the 
loops of the intestine; (3) the iliac mesocolon; (4) the mesorectum, which retains 
its primitive relations. 

Anomalies of the diaphragm and mesenteries are not uncommon. The persistence of 
a dorsal opening in the diaphragm, more commonly on the left side, finds its explanation in 
the imperfect development of the pleuro-peritoneal membrane. Such a defect may lead to 
diaphragmatic hernia y the abdominal viscera projecting to a greater or less extent into the 
pleural cavity. 

The mesenteries also may show malformations, due to the persistence of the simpler 
embryonic conditions, usually correlated with the defective development of the intestinal 
canal. In about 30 per cent, of cases the ascending and descending mesocolon is more or less 
free, having failed to fuse with the dorsal p>eritoneum. The primary sheets of the greater 
omentum may also fail to unite, so that the inferior recess extends to the caudal end of the 
greater omentum. 

A striking anomaly is siius viscerum inversus ^ in which the various visceral organs are 
transposed right for left and left for right as in a mirror image. An indep>endent transposi- 
tion of the thoracic or abdominal viscera alone may occur. The larger left great venous 
trunks are thought to be chiefly responsible for the usual positions of the viscera. 



CHAPTER Vra 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UROGENITAL SYSTEM 

The excretory and reproductive systems are intimately associated in develop- 
ment. Both arise from the mesoderm of the intermediate cell mass (nephrotome), 
which unites the primitive segments with the lateral somatic and splanchnic 
mesoderm (p. 52; Fig. 205). 

Vertebrates possess excretory organs of three distinct types. The pronephros 
is the fimctional kidney of amphioxus and certain lampreys, but appears only in 
inmiature fishes and amphibians, being replaced by the tnesonepkros. The em- 
bryos of amniotes (reptiles, birds, and manmials) possess first a pronephros, and 
then a mesonephros, whereas the permanent kidney is a new organ, the meta- 
nepkros. Whether these glands represent modifications of an originally continu- 
ous organ, or whether they are three distinct structures, is undecided, but how- 
ever this may be, the pro-, meso-, and metanephroi of anmiotes develop suc- 
cessively in the order named, both as regards time and place. 

THE PRONEPHROS 

The pronephros, when functional, consists of paired, segmentally arranged 
tubules, one end of each tubule opening into the coelom, the other into a longitu- 
dinal pronephric duct which drains into the cloaca (Fig. 204 ^4). Near the 
nephrostome (the opening into the coelom) knots of arteries project into the coelom, 
forming glomeruli. Fluid from the coelom and glomeruli and excreta from the 
cells of the tubules are carried by ciliary movement into the pronephric ducts. 

The human pronephros is vestigial. It consists of about seven pairs of rudi- 
mentary pronephric tubules, formed as dorsal sprouts from the nephrotomes (Fig. 
205) in each segment, from the seventh to the fourteenth, and perhaps from more 
cranial segments as well. The nodules hollow out and open into the coelom. 
Dorsally and laterally, the tubules of each side bend backward and unite to form 
a longitudinal collecting duct (Fig. 204 B, A), The tubules first formed in the 
seventh segment begin to degenerate before those of the fourteenth segment have 
developed. Caudal to the fourteenth segment no pronephric tubules are devel- 
oped, but the free end of the collecting duct, by a process of terminal growth, ex- 
tends caudad beneath the ectoderm and lateral to the nephrogenic cord, until it 
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Fig. 204. — Diagrams showing the development of the pronephric duct and pronephric tubules (modi- 
fied from Felix). A shows a Ifttet stage tiian B. 
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Fig. 205. — Transverse section of a 2.4 mm. human embryo showing the intermediate cell d 
nephrotome (Kollmann). 



reaches, and perforates, the lateral wall of the cloaca. Thus are formed the 
paired primary excretory {pronephric) duels. The pronephric tubules begin to 
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appear in embryos of 1.7 mm., with nine or ten primitive segments (Felix, in Keibel 
and Mall, vol. 2) ; in 2.5 mm. embryos (23 segments) all the tubules have devel- 
oped and the primary excretory duct is nearly complete. In 4.25 mm. embryos 
the duct has reached the wall of the cloaca and soon after fuses with it. The pro- 
nephric tubules soon degenerate, but the primary excretory ducts persist and be- 
come the dticts of the mesonephroi, or mid-kidneys. 

THE MESONEPHROS 

The mesonephros, like the pronephros, consists essentially of a series of 
tubules, each of which at one end is related to a knot of blood vessels and at the 
other end opens into the primary excretory duct. Besides possessing an inter- 
nal glomerulus alone they differ from the pronephric tubules in that the nephro- 
tomes are transitory, never opening into the mesonephric chamber. The meso- 
nephric tubules arise just caudal to the pronephros and from the same general 
source, that is, the nephrotomes. Only a few of the more cranial tubules, how- 
ever, are formed from distinct intermediate cell masses, for caudal to the tenth 
pair of segments this mesoderm constitutes unsegmented, paired nephrogenic 
cords. These may extend caudally as far as the twenty-eighth segment. The 
primary excretory ducts lie lateral to the nephrogenic cords. 

When the developing mesonephric tubules begin to expand there is not room 
for them in the dorsal body wall and as a result this bulges ventrally into the 
coelom. Thus there is produced on either side of the dorsal mesentery a longi- 
tudinal urogenital fold, which may extend from the sixth cervical to the third 
lumbar segment (Fig. 220). Later, this ridge is divided into a lateral mesonephric 
fold and into a median genital fold, the anlage of the genital gland. 

Differentiation of the Tubules. — The nephrogenic cord in 2.5 mm. embryos 
first divides into spherical masses of cells, the anlages of the mesonephric tubules. 
Four of these may be formed in a single segment. Appearing first in the 13th, 
14th and 15th segments, the anlages of the tubules differentiate both cranially 
and caudally. In 5.3 mm. embryos the cephalic limit is reached in the sixth 
cervical segment, and thereafter degeneration begins at the cephalic end. Hence 
the more cranial tubules overlap those of the pronephros. In 7 mm. embryos the 
caudal limit is reached in the third lumbar segment. 

The spherical anlages of the tubules differentiate in a cranio-caudal direction 
(Fig. 206). First, vesicles with lumina are formed (4.25 mm.). Next, the vesicles 
elongate laterally, unite with the primary excretory ducts, and become S-shaped 
(4.9 mm.). The free, vesicular end of the tubule enlarges, becomes thin walled. 
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and into this wall grows a knot of arteries to form the glomerulus (embtyos 
of 5 to 7 mm.). The tubule, at first solid, hollows out and is lined with a low 
columnar epithelium. The outer wall of the vesicle about the glomerulus is 
Bowman's capsule, the two constituting a renal corpuscle of the mesonephros (Fig. 
206 D). In the human embryo the tubules do not branch or coil as in pig embryos, 
consequently the mesonephros is relatively smaller. At 10 mm. about 35 
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Fic. 206. — Diagrams showing the differentia- Fig. 207. — Diagtam showing the anlages 

tion of ihe mesonephric tubules (modified after of the urinary organs in about 10 nun. human 

Felix). L., lateral; Af., median. embryos as seen from the left side (based on 

reconstnictions by Keibel and Felix). 

tubules are present in each mesonephros and the glomeruli are conspicuous 
(Fig. 207). Each tubule shows a distal secretory portion and a proximal collect- 
ing part which connects with the duct (Fig. 208). 

The glomeruli form a single median column, the tubules are dorsal and the 
duct is lateral in position. Ventro-lateral branches from the aorta supply the 
glomeruli, while the posterior cardinal veins, dorsal in position, break up into a 
network of sinusoids about the tubules (see Chapter IX). 
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The primary excretory duct, or mesonephric duct, is solid in 4,25 mm. em- 
bryos. A lumen is formed at 7 mm., lAider opposite the openings of the tubules. 
The duct is important, as the ureteric anlage of the permanent kidney grows out 
from its caudal end, while the duct itself is transformed into the chief genital duct 
of the male, and its derivatives. The mesonephros is probably a functional ex- 
cretory organ in human embryos even though its tubules degenerate before the 
metanephros becomes functional (Bremer, Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 19, 1916). 
Degeneration proceeds rapidly in embryos between 10 and 20 mm. long, begin- 
ning cranially. New tubules are formed at the same time caudally. In all, 83 
pairs of tubules arise, of which only 26 pairs persist at 21 mm., and these are usu- 
ally broken at the angle between the collecting and secretory regions. They are 
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divided into an upper group and a lower group. The collecting portions of the 
upper group, numbering 5 to 12, unite with the rete tubules of the testis or ovary. 
In the male they form the e^erent ductules of the epididymis. In the female they 
constitute the epodphoron. Of the lower group a few tubules 'persist in the male, 
as the paradidymis with its canalicvlus aberrans. In the female they form the 
paroophoron. 

THE METANEPHROS 
The essential parts of the permanent kidney are the renal corpuscles (glom- 
erulus with Bowman's capsule), secretory tubules, and collecting tubules. The 
collecting tubules open into expansions of the duct, the pelvis and calyces. The 
duct itself is the ureter, which opens into the bladder. Like the mesonephros, the 
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nation appears, dorsal and somewhat median in position (Fig. 216 B, C). The 
bud grows at first dorsally, then cranialiy. Its distal end expands and forms the 
primitive pelvis. Its proximal elongated portion is the ureter. The anlage grows 
into the lower end of the nephrogenic cord (Fig. 209), which, in 4.6 mm. embryos, is 
separated from the cranial end of the cord at the twenty-seventh segment. The 
nephrogenic tissue forms a cap about the primitive pelvis, and, as the pelvis 
grows cranialiy, is carried along with it. In embryos of 9 to 13 mm. the pelvis, 
having advanced cephalad through three segments, attains a position in the 
retroperitoneal tissue dorsal to the mesonephros and opposite the second lumbar 
segment. Thereafter, the kidney enlarges both cranialiy and 
caudally without shifting its position. The ureter elongates 
as the embryo grows in length. The cranial growth of the 
kidney takes place dorsal to the suprarenal gland (Fig. 232). 

Primary collecting tubules grow out from the primitive 
pelvis in 10 mm. embryos. Of the first two, one is cranial, 
the other caudal in position, and between these there are usu- 
ally two others (Fig. 210 B, C). From an enlargement, the 
ampulla, at the end of each primary tubule grow out two, 
three.or four secondary tubules. These in turn give rise to 
tertiary tubules (Fig. 210 D) and the process is repeated until 
the fifth month of fetal life, when it is estimated that twelve 
generations of tubules have been developed. The pelvis and 
both primary and secondary tubules enlarge during develop- 
ment. The first two primary tubules become the major 
calyces, and the secondary tubules opening into them form the 
minor calyces (Fig. 211). The tubules of the third and fourth 
orders are taken up into the walls of the enlarged secondary 
tubules so that the tubules of the fifth order, 20 to 30 in number, open into the 
minor calyces as papillary ducts. The remaining orders of tubules constitute the 
collecting tubules which form the greater part of the medulla of the adult kidney. 

When the four to six primary tubules develop, the nephrogenic cap about the 
primitive pelvis is subdivided and its four to six parts cover the end of each pri- 
mary tubule. As new orders of tubules arise, each mass of nephrogenic tissue 
increases in amount and is again subdivided until finally it forms a peripheral 
layer about the ends of the branches tributary to a primary tubule. The con- 
verging branches of such a tubular "tree" constitute a primary renal unit, or 
pyramid, with its base at the periphery of the kidney and its apex projecting into 
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the pelvis. The apices of the pyramids are termed renal papillee and through 
them the larger collecting ducts open. The nephrogenic tissue forms the cortex 
of the kidney, and each subdivision of it, covering the tubules of a pyramid 
peripherally, is marked off on the surface of the organ by grooves or depressions. 
The human fetal kidney is thus distinctly lobated, the lobations persisting until 
after birth, a condition which is permanent in reptiles, birds, and some mammals 
(whale, bear, ox). The primary pyramids are subdivided into several secondary 
and tertiary pyramids. Between the pyramids the cortex of nephrogenic tissue dips 
down to the pelvis, forming the r«(a/co/wm«J (of Berlin). The collecting tubules, 
on the other hand, extend out into the cortex as the cortical rays-or pars radiaia 
of the cortex. In these rays, and in the medulla of the kidney, the collecting 
tubules run parallel and converge to the papilla:. 




Fic. 2I2.^SemidiagrajnniaUc figures of the anlage and difierentiation of renal veucles and early 
developmental stages of uriniferous tubules of mammals. 1 and 2, Anlage and successive stages in the 
differentiation of renal vesicles, as seen in sagittal sections; 3, section and outer fonn of tubular anlage 
before union with collecting tubule at the bceinning of S-shaped stage: 4 and 5. successive stages in the 
development of the tubules. Itowman's capsule, and glomerulus begiiuiinR with a tubular anlage showing 
a well-developed S shape (Huber). 

DIFFERENTIATIOTI OT THE NEPHROGENIC TISSUE 
In stages from 13 to 19 mm., the nephrogenic tissue about the ends of the 
collecting tubules condenses into spherical masses which lie in the angles between 
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the buds of new collecting tubules and their parent stems (Fig. 212). One such 
metanephric sphere is formed for each new tubule. The spheres are converted 
into veacles with eccentrically placed lumina. The vesicle elongates, its thicker 
outer wall forming an S-shaped tubule which unites with a collecting tubule, 
its thin inner wall becoming the capsule (Bowman's) of a renal corpuscle. The 
uriniferous tubules of the adult kidney have a dehnite and peculiar structure and 
arrangement (Fig. 213 ^4). Beginning with a renal corpuscle, each tubule forms 
a proximal convoluted portion, a U-skaped loop (of Henle) with descending and 
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Fic. 213. — Diagrams showing the difFerentiation of Ihe various parts of the uriniferous tubules o( 
the metanephros (based on the reconstructions of Huber and Stoerck): A, From an adull human kid- 
ney; B, C, from human embryos. 

ascending limbs, a connecting piece, which lies close to the renal corpuscle, and a 
distal convoluted portion continuous with the collecting tubule. These parts are 
derived from the S-sha[>ed anlage, which is composed of a lower, middle, and 
upper limb. The middle limb, somewhat U-shaped, bulges into the concavity of 
Bowman's capsule (Fig. 213 B). By differentiation the lower portion of the 
lower limb becomes Bowman's capsule, ingrowing arteries forming the glomerulus 
(Fig. 213 B, O- The uf^r part of the same limb by enlargement, elongation, 
and coiling becomes the proximal convoluted tubule. The neighboring portion 
of the middle limb forms the primitive loop (of Stoerck); the base of the middle 
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Fic. 214. — Diagram showing the relation oF Bowman's capsule and the unniferous tubules to 
the collecting tubules of the melanephros (Huber). c. Collecting tubules; t, end branches of collecting 
tubules; r, renal corpuscles; m, neck; pc, proximal convuluted tubule; di, descending limb of Henle's 
loop, I; al, ascending limb of Henle's loop; dc, distal convoluted tubule; j, junctional tubule. 
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limb gives rise to the connecting piece, and the rest of it, with the upper limb of 
the S, forms the distal convoluted tubule (intennediate piece of Felix). The prim- 
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itive loop of Stoerck includes both the ascending and descending limbs of Henle's 
loop and a portion of the proximal convoluted tubule. Henle*s loop is differ- 
entiated during the fourth fetal month (Toldt) and extends from the pars radiata 
of the cortex into the medulla (Fig. 214). The concavity of Bowman's capsule, 
into which grow the arterial loops of the glomerulus, is at first shallow. Eventu- 
ally the walls of the capsule grow about and enclose the vascular knot, except at 
the point where the arteries enter and emerge (Fig. 212, 4 and 5). Renal cor- 
puscles are first fully formed in 28 to 30 mm. embryos. The new corpuscles are 
formed peripherally from persisting nephrogenic tissue until the tenth day after 
birth, hence in the adult the oldest corpuscles are those next the medulla. Recon- 
structions of the various stages in the development of the uriniferous tubules are 
shown in Fig. 215. 

Renal Arteries. — One or more of the mesonephric arteries is transformed into the 
renal artery of the metanephros (Broman, 1906). As any one of the mesonephric arteries 
may thus form the renal artery, and as they anastomose, the variation of the renal vessels 
both as to position and number is accounted for. Bremer (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 18, 1915) 
derives the renal arteries not from the mesonephric vessels but from a periaortic plexus of 
multiple aortic origin. 

Anomalies. — If the uriniferous tubules fail to unite with the collecting tubules, cystic 
degeneration may take place. The cystic kidneys of pathology may thus be produced. The 
nephrogenic tissue of the paired kidney anlages may fuse, resulting in the union of their cortex 
("horse-shoe kidney")- Double or triple ureters and cleft ureters are sometimes present. 

DIFFERENTIATKm OF CLOACA, BLADDER, URETHRA AND UROGENITAL 

SINUS 

In embr>'os of 1.4 mm. the cloaca, a caudal expansion of the hind-gut, is 
in contact ventrally with the ectoderm, and ectoderm and entoderm together 
form the cloacal membrane (Fig. 216 ^4). Ventro-cranially the cloaca gives off 
the allantoic stalk. At a somewhat later stage, the cloaca receives laterally the 
mesonephric ducts and caudally is prolonged as the tail-gut (Fig. 216 5). 

In embr>'os of 5 mm. the ureteric anlages of the metanephroi are present as 
buds of the mesonephric ducts (Fig. 216 C, D), Next, the saddle-like partition 
between the intestine and allantois grows caudally, dividing the cloaca into a 
dorsal rectum and ventral, primitive urogenilal sinus. The division is complete 
in embr>'os of 11 to 15 mm., and at the same time the partition, fusing with the 
cloacal membrane, divides it into the anal membrane of the gut and the urogenital 
membrane. At 11 mm., according to Felix, the primitive urogenital sinus by 
elongation and inu>AthiUni is differentiated into two regions: (1) a dorsal 
vesico-urethra) anlafj*' wlii* h receives the allantois and mesonephric duct, and 
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Fic. 216. — Pout stages showing the differentiation of the cloaca into the rectum, urethra a 
bladder (after reconstructions by Pohlman). X about 50. A, from a human embryo of 3.5 mi 
B, at about 4 mm.; C, at 5 mm.; D, at 7 nun. 




Fia. 217. — Reconstructions from a 12 mm. human embryo showing the partial subdiviuou of the cloaca 
into recttmi and urogenital sinus (after Pohlman). X 65. 
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is connected by the constricted portion with (2) the phallic portion of the uro- 
genital anus (Figs. 217 and 218). The latter extends into the phallus of both 
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Fig. 218. — Reconstruction of the caudal portion of an 11 5 mm human embiyo sbowing the differen- 
ti«tion of the rectum, bladder and urethra (after Keibel s model). X 25. 

sexes and forms a greater part of the urethra (Fig. 219). The vesico-urethral 
anlagc enlarges and forms the bladder and a portion of the urethra. In 7 nun. 





Fic. 219.— Reconstruction of the caudal end of a 29 mm. human embr>-o showjnfi the complete 
sepMation of tliereclmn and urogenital sinus and the rcUtions of the uroRenital ducts (after Keibel's 
model). X 15. 

embryos the proximal ends of the mesonephric ducts arc funnel shaped, and 
at 10 mm., with the enlargement of the bladder, these emis arc taken up into 
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its wall until the ureters and mesonephric ducts acquire separate openings. The 
ureters, having previously shifted their openings into the mesonephric ducts from 
a dorsal to lateral position, now open into the vesico-urethral anlage lateral to 
the mesonephric ducts. The lateral walls of the bladder anlage grow more rap- 
idly than its dorso-median urethral wall, hence the ureters are carried cranially 
and laterally upon the wall of the bladder, while the mesonephric ducts, now the 
male ducts, open close together on a hillock, Milller's tubercle, into the dorsal 
wall of the urethra (Fig. 219). The fate of the phallic portion of the urogenital 
sinus is described on p. 226 in connection with the external genitalia. 

The apex of the bladder, continuous with the allantoic stalk at the umbilicus, is known 
as the urachus. Usually the epithelium of the urachus degenerates, but portions may persist 
and produce cysts. In some cases it forms after birth a patent tube opening at the umbilicus. 
Its connective tissue layers always persist as the fibrous lig, umbUicale medium. 

The transitional epithelium of the bladder appears at 60 mm. (C H). The outer 
longitudinal layer of smooth muscle develops in 22 mm. embryos, and, in 26 mm. embryos, 
the circular muscle appears. The inner longitudinal muscle layer is found at 55 mm. (C H) 
and the sphincter vesicae in fetuses of 90 mm. (C H). 

Anomaly. — A conspicuous malformation is that of a persistent cloaca, due to the failure 
of the rectum and urogenital sinus to separate. 

THE GENITAL GLANDS AND DUCTS-INDIFFERENT STAGE 

In origin and early development, the ovary and testis are identical. The 
urogenital fold (p. 197) is the anlage of both the mesonephros and the genital 
gland (Figs. 122 and 220). At first two-layered, its epithelium in embryos of 
5 mm. thickens over the ventro-median surface of the fold, becomes many- 
layered, and bulges into the coelom ventrally, producing the longitudinal genital 
fold. The genital fold thus lies mesial and parallel to the mesonephric fold. 
Large primitive sex cells are found in 2.5 mm. embryos in the entoderm of the 
future intestinal tract (Fuss). At 3.5 nmi. they migrate into the dorsal mesen- 
teric epithelium and thence into the epithelium of the genital fold. At 10 to 
12 mm. the genital epithelium shows no sexual differentiation (Fig. 221). There 
is a superficial epithelial layer and an fffner epithelial mass of somewhat open 
structure. 

Owing to the great development of the suprarenal glands and metanephroi, 
the cranial portions of the urogenital folds, at first parallel and dose together, are 
displaced laterally. This produces a double bend in each fold which, in 20 mm. 
embryos, shows a cranial longitudinal portion, a transverse middle portion between 
the bends, and a longitudinal caudal portion. In the last named segment, the 
mesonephric ducts course to the cloaca and here the right and left folds fuse, 
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Fig. 220. — Ventral view of the urogenital folds in a human embryo of 9 mm, [Kollmann). 
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producing the gettUal cord (fig. 232). As the genital glands increase in size they 
become constricted from the mesonephric fold by lateral and mesial grooves until 
the originally broad base of the genital fold is converted into a stalk (Figs. 225 to 
227). This stalk-like attachment extends lengthwise and forms in the male the 
mesorchium, in the female the mesovarium. The urogenital fold is, at the same 
time, constricted from the dorsal body wall until it is attached only by a narrow 
mesentery which eventually forms either the ligamentum testis or lig. ovarii. 

The Indifferent Stage of the Genital Ducts. — ^The mesonephric ducts, with 
the degeneration of the mesonephroi, become the male genital ducts. In both 
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Fig. 222. — Tnuisvene sectioni througb the anlage of the right MulleiUn duct fmn a 10 mm. 
human embryo. X 250. ^.ihoiring theKTOovein tbeurofiRdtalqHtbeliuin; A, threeiectioDscaiidad 
showing the tubular anlage of the duct. 

sexes there also develop a pair of female ducts (of MlUler). In embryos of 10 
mm. the MUUerian ducts develop as ventro-lateral thickenings of the urogenital 
epithelium at the level of the third thoradc segment and near the cranial ends 
of the mesonephroi. Next, a ventro-lateral groove appears in the epitheliiun 
of the mesonephric fold (Fig. 222 A). Caudally, the dorsal and ventral lips of 
the groove dose and form a tube which separates from, and lies beneath, the 
epithelium (Fig. 222 B). Cranially, the tube remains open as the funnel-shaped 
ostium abdominale of the MUllerian duct. The solid end of the tube grows 
caudalward beneath the epithelium, lateral to the mesonephric or male ducts 
(Figs. 223 to 225). Eventually, by way of the genital cord, the MOllerian 
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Fig. 223.— Ventml dissection of nn 18 ni 
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Fig. 224. — Veotral dissection of a 24 mm. fAg embiyo showing the anUges of the MuUeriui ducts t.t ft 
kter stage of deveUqiment thin in Fig. 223. X (>. 
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ducts reach the median dorsal wall of the urogenilal sintts and open into it (Figs. 
2 19 and 238 A) . Their further development into uterine tubes, uterus, and vagina 
is described on page 219. Embryos not longer than 12 mm, are thus character- 
ized by the possession of indifferent genital glands and of both male and female 
genital ducts. There is as yet no sexual difFerentiation. The development and 
position of the MUllerian ducts is well shown in ventral dissections of pig em- 
bryos (Figs. 223 and 224) ; the mesonephroi of the pig are of enormous size. 
In the lowest vertebrates the Miillerian duct arises by a longitudinal splitting of 
the mesonephric duct. 
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Fin. 225,— Transverse section thr 
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Differentiation of the Testis. — In the male embryos of 13 mm. the genital 
glands show two characters which mark them as testes: (1) the occurrence of 
branched, anastomosing cords of cells, the Uslis cords: (2) the occurrence between 
epithelium and testis cords of a layer of tissue, the anlage of the tunica alhuginea 
(Fig. 225). According to Felix, the testis cords are developed suddenly from the 
loose, inner epithelial mass by a condensation of its cells. The cords converge 
and grow smaller towards the mesorchium, where they form the dense, epi- 
thelial anlage of the rete leslis. Two or three layers of loosely arranged cells 
between the testis cords and the epithelium constitute the anlage of the tunica 
albugiiiea. According to Allen (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol, 3, 1904), the testis cords 
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of the rabbit and pig are formed as active ingrowths of cellular cords from the 
epithelium. 

The testis cords soon become rounded and are marked off by connective 
tissue sheaths from the intermediate cords, columns of undifferentiated tissue 
which lie between them (Fig. 226), Toward the rete testis the sheaths of the 
testis cords unite to form the anlage of the mediastinum testis: The testis cords 
are composed chiefly of indi^erent cells with a few larger genital cells. The cells 
gradually arrange themselves radially about the inside of the connective tissue 
sheath as a many-layered epithelium, in which, during the seventh month, a 
lumen appears. The lumina appear in the peripheral ends of the testis cords, 
and, extending toward the rete testis, meet lumina which have formed there. 
Thus the solid cords of both are converted into tubules. The distal portions of 




Fig. 226.— Section through the testis of a. 100 mm. bumaa fetus. X 44. 



the testis tubules anastomose and form the tubuli contorti. Their proximal por- 
tions remain straight as the tubuli recti. The rete testis becomes a network of 
small tubules which finally unite with the collecting tubules of the mesonephros 
(see p. 218). 

The primitive genital celb of the testis cords form the spermatogonia of the 
spermatic tubules and from these at puberty are developed the later generations 
of spermatogonia (p. 14). The indifferent cells of the tubules become the sus- 
tentacular cells (of Sertoli) of the adult testis. Primitive genital cells of the inter- 
mediate cords are transformed into large pale cells, which, after puberty, are 
numerous in the interstitial connective tissue and hence are caCed interstitial 
cells. The intermediate cords themselves are resorbed, but the connective tissue 
sheaths of the tubules unite to form septula which extend from the mediastinum 
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testis to the lunica albuginea. The latter becomes a relatively thick layer in the 
adult testis and is so called because of its whitish appearance. 

Anomalies. — The testis may be congenitally absent; the glands may be fused; or 
they may fail to descend into the scrotum (cryptorchism). Duplication of the testis is 

The Differentiation of the Ovary. — The primitive ovary, like the testis, 
consists of an inner epithelial mass bounded by the parent peritoneal epithelium. 
The ovarian characters appear much more slowly than in the testis. In fetuses 
of 50 to 80 mm. (C H) the inner epithelial mass, composed of indifferent cells 
and primitive genital cells, becomes less dense centrally and bulges into the 
mesovarium (Fig. 227). There may be distinguished a dense, outer cortex beneath 




Fic. 227.— Section of an 
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the epithelium, a clearer medullary zone contairang large genital cells, and a 
dense, cellular anlage in the mesovanum the pnmitive rele ovartt, which is the 
homologue of the rete testis. No efnikeltal cords and no tuntca albuginea are 
developed at this stage, as in the testis. Later, three important changes take place: 
(1) There is an ingrowth of connective tissue and blood vessels from the hilus, 
resulting in the formation of a mediaslinum and of septula. (2) Most of the 
cells derived from the inner epithelial mass are transformed into young ova, 
the process extending from the rete ovarii peripherally (Fig. 227). (3) In fetuses 
of from 80 to 180 mm. {C R) length the ovary grows rapidly, owing to the 
formation of a new peripheral zone of cells, perhaps derived in part from the 
peritoneal epithelium. At the end of this period the septulEe line the epithelium 
with a fibrous sheath, the anlage of the tunica albuginea. Hereafter, although 
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folds of the epithelium are formed, these do not penetrate beyond the tunica 
albi^;inea, and aU cells derived from this source subsequently degenerate. This 
new peripheral zone, according to Felix, is always a single cellular mass in man, 
cords or "PflUger's tubes" never growing in from the epithelium. , Generally it 
has been believed that the primary follicles are derived from the subdivision of 
such cwds. 

Coincident with the origin of a new zone of cells at the periphery of the ovary 
goes the degeneration of young ova in the medulla. By the ingrowth into thif 

Primordial egg 




Primordial ova 



Fig. 228.— Ovaiy of five-moDths' fetus, showing primordial follicles fDe Lee). 

region of connective tissue septa, the ova are separated into dusters or cords, the 
genital cells of which all degenerate, leaving in the medulla only a stroma of con- 
nective tissue. Late in fetal life indifferent cells, by surrounding the young ova 
of the cortex, produce primordial follicles (Fig. 229 A). During the first year 
after birth the primitive follicles are transformed into the vesicular {Graafian) 
JoUicles. By cell division the follicle cells form a zone many layers deep about 
the young ovum (Fig. 229 B). Next a cavity appears in the sphere of follicle 
cells, enlarges, and produces a vesicle filled with fluid (Figs. 3 and 230). The 
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Fir,. 239. — PrimordEal ova and early stages in the devekipment of the Graafian follicle (De Lee). 
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F[c. 230. — Graafian follicle and ovum from the ovary of a fifteen year-old girl. X 30. 

ovum is now located eccentrically and the follicle cells directly surrounding it 
constitute the cumulus oSphorus (egg-bearing hillock). About the stratum 
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granulosum formed by the original follicle cells there is diflferentiated from the 
stroma of the ovary the theca folliculi. This is composed of an inner vascular 
tunica interna and of an outer fibrous tunica externa. 

Fully formed Graafian follicles are found in the ovaries during the second 
year and they may even be present before birth. Ovulation may occur at this 
time, but usually these precociously formed follicles degenerate with their con- 
tained ova. Thus, although thousands of ova are produced in the ovary, only a 
comparatively few are set free ready for fertilization during the sexually active 
life of the female, from puberty to the climacteric period or menopause. The 
relation of ovulation to menstruation has been discussed on p. 87. 

The Corpus Luteum. — After ovulation, a blood clot, the corpus hemorrhagicum, forms 
within the empty follicle. The follicle cells of the stratum granulosum proliferate, enlarge, and 
produce a yellow pigment (R. Meyer, Arch. Gynakol., Bd. 91, 1911). The whole structure, 
composed of lutein cells and connective tissue strands, is termed the corpus luteum or yellow 
body. The blood clot is resorbed and replaced by fibrous scar tissue white in color and 
known as the corpus albicans. If pregnancy does not intervene the corpus luteum spurium 
reaches its greatest development within two weeks and then degenerates. In cases of preg- 
nancy the corpus luteum verum continues its growth until, at the thirteenth week, it reaches 
a maximal diameter of 15 to 30 mm. At birth it is still a prominent structure in the ovary 
and it is believed to produce an internal secretion, for if the corpus luteum is removed the 
ovum fails to attach itself to the wall of the uterus, or if already embedded, development 
ceases (Fraenkel). An influence in retarding ovulation and stimulating the mammary gland 
function has also been shown experimentally (L. Loeb; O'Donoghue). 

The Rete Ovarii, — The cells of the rete ovarii remain compact, distinct, and 
continuous only with the stroma of the medulla, the tnedtUlary cords. The anlage 
is differentiated into a network of solid cords in 60 mm. (C H) fetuses and these 
connect with the collecting tubules of the mesonephros. Some time before birth 
lumina appear in the cords, transforming them temporarily into tubules homol- 
ogous with those of the rete testis. 

Comparison of the Testis and Ovary, — It is clear that the superficial epi- 
thelium after forming the inner epithelial mass takes no further part in the dif- 
ferentiation of the testis and only a small part, if any, in that of the ovary. The 
testis cords, rete testis, and tunica albuginea are formed early from the inner 
epithelial mass, which determines their form. The inner epithelial mass of the 
ovary develops slowly and its passive cells are separated and surrounded by 
actively ingrowing connective tissue. The primordial follicles when developed 
are not the homologues of the testis cords, and the tunica albuginea appears late. 
The rete ovarii is the homologue of the rete testis, but remains a rudimentary 
structure. 
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collecting tubules which forms a rudimentary structure, the r/kN>>Aaroii (.Fig. 
238 B). In its cords limiina appear, the epithelial cells become cilia teil, iind 
smooth muscle tissue is developed corresponding to that of the ef^ididymis. 
The caudal group of mesonephric tubules constitute the iHMrodipkoron. Usually 
the greater part of the male genital ducts atrophy in the female, the process be- 
ginning at 30 mm. Thus the tubules of the epoophoron are left without an out- 
let. Portions of the mesonephric ducts persist as Carlner^s amah. 

These may extend as vestigial structures from the epodphoron to the lateral walb of the 
vagina, passing through the broad ligament and the wall of the uterus. They 0|>en into the 
vagina close to the free border of the hymen (R. Meyer). The canals are nirt^ly pn*!»ent 
throughout their entire length and are absent in two-thirds to three-quarters of the ca»eH 
examined. It is an interesting fact that in male and female embryos the ducts of the op|Xisite 
sex begin to degenerate at the same stage, 30 mm. 

The Uterine Tubes, Uterus and Vagina. — The Mlillerian, or female ducts, 
after taking their origin as described on p. 210, grow caudally. following the 
course of the mesonephric ducts (Fig. 224). At first lateral in position, the 
Miillerian ducts cross the mesonephric ducts and enter the genital cord median 
to them (Fig. 238 -4). In embryos of 20 to 30 mm. their caudal ends are dorsal 
to the urogenital sinus, extending as far as the Mlillerian tubercle, a projection 
into the median dorsal wall of the vesico-urethral anlage formed by the earlier 
entrance of the mesonephric ducts (Fig. 219). This tubercle marks also the posi- 
tion of the future hymen. In fetuses of 70 mm. (C H) the Mlillerian ducts 
break through the wall of the urethra and open into its cavity. Before this 
takes place the caudal .ends of the MUUerian ducts, which are pressed close 
together between the mesonephric ducts in the genital cord, fuse, and in both 
male and female embryos of 20 to 30 mm. give rise to the unpaired anlage of the 
uterus and vagina (Figs. 219 and 231 A). The paired cranial portions of the 
Miillerian ducts become the uterine tubes. During development the ostial ends 
of the uterine tubes undergo a true descensus from the third thoracic to the fourth 
lumbar vertebra. 

The utero-vaginal anlage of the male remains rudimentary. The uterine 
portion of the anlage degenerates with the paired portions of the MUllerian 
ducts. The vaginal portion remains as the vagina masculina (prostatic utricle), 
and the extreme cranial end of each MUllerian duct persists as the appendix 
testis. 

As pointed out by Toumeaux and especially by Felix, the term ''uterus mascufintif '' 
as applied to the remains of the utero-vaginal anlage is a misnomer, for the vaginal portioo 
of the anlage persists and its uterine portion degenerates. 
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Uterus and Vagina. — Since the Mullerian ducts develop in the urogenital 
folds, they make two bends m their course {Fig. 231 A) corresponding to those 
of the folds (p. 208). Each consists of a cranial longitudinal pwrtion, a middle 
transverse portion, and a caudal longitudinal portion which is fused with its 
fellow to form the utero-vaginal anlage. At the angle between the cranial and 
middle portions is attached the inguinal fold, the future round ligament of the 
uterus (Figs. 232 and 233). The mesenchyma condenses about the utero- 
vaginal anlage and the middle transverse portion of the Miillerian ducts, form- 
ing a thick, sharply defined layer, from which is differentiated the muscle and 
connective tissue of the uterus and vagina (Fig. 231 B). As development pro- 
ceeds, the cranial wall between the transverse portions of the Miillerian ducts 
bulges outward so that its original cranial concavity becomes convex (Fig. 231 
B). The middle transverse portions of the ducts are thus taken up into the 
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Fig. 2.11.— Diagrams showing the development of the uterus and vagina (modified after Felix) 



wall of the uterus forming its fundus, while the narrow cervix of the uterus and 
the vagina arise from the utero-vaginal anlage. Through the differentiation of 
its mescnchymatous wall, the uterus is first brought into relation with the round 
ligament. 



Al 80 mm. (C R) the mucosa and muscularis maybe distinguished. The first circular 
muscle fibers appear in 180 mm. (C R) fetuses, the other muscle layere develop later. The 
epithelium of the uterine tubes and the tubal portion of the uterus (fundus) remains simple, 
with cylindrical or cuboidal cells. The tubular fundus glands of the uterus may not appear 
until near puberty. The vagina is at first without a lumen. From the third to the sixth 
months of fetal life dorsal and ventral outgrowths of the epithelium form the fornixes of the 
vagina. The vaginal lumen appears in fetuses of 150 to 200 mm. (C R), arising from the 
degeneration of the central epithelial cells. The fomices hollow out and form the boundary 
line between the cervii uteri and the vagina. The epithelial cells of the former become 
stratified and cylindrical, those of the vagina are of the stratified squamous type (38 mm. 
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The Hymen. — ^At the point where the utero-vaginal anlage breaks through 
the wall of the urogenital sinus there is present the tubercle of Miiller, which 
marks the lower limits of the vagina. The tubercle is compressed into a disk 
lined internally by the vaginal epithelium, externally by the epithelium of the 
urogenital sinus. These layers with the mesenchyma between them constitute 
the hymen, which thus guards the opening into the vagina. A circular aperture 
in the hymen is for a time closed by a knob of epithelial cells, but later when the 
hymen becomes funnel-shaped the opening is compressed laterally to form a 
sagittal slit, the ostium vagina, Miiller's tubercle persists in the male as the 
coUiculus seminaliSy from the summit of which leads off the prostatic utricle. 

The Growth of the Uterus. — The uterus grows but slowly until near puberty, being about 
the same length (27 mm.) at birth as in a girl of nine years. Just before and after puberty 
growth is more rapid, a length of 72 mm. being attained at 18 years. This is nearly the 
maximal length of the virginal uterus. 

Anomalies. — Owing to the complicated processes leading to their formation, many cases 
of abnormal uterus and vagina occur. A complete classification is given by Felix (Keibel 
and Mall, vol. 2.) The more common anomalies are (1) complete duplication of the uterus 
and vagina due to the failure of the Miillerian ducts to fuse; (2) uterus bicornis, due to the in- 
complete fusion of the ducts. Combined with these defects the lumen of the uterus and 
vagina may fail, partly or completely, to develop and the vaginal canal may not open to the 
exterior. (3) The body of the uterus may remain flat (uterus planifundis) or may fail to 
grow to normal size (uterus fetalis and infantalis). (4) Congenital absence of one or both 
uterine tubes or of the uterus or vagina rarely occurs, but may be associated with hermaph- 
roditism of the external genitalia. 

The Ligaments of the Internal Genitalia. — Female, — ^The loose mesenchyma 
of the genital cord gives rise laterally to the broad ligaments of tJie uterus in 
females. A portion of the primitive genital fold unites the caudal end of the 
ovary to the genital cord. This acquires connective tissue and smooth muscle 
fibers and forms the proper ligament of the ovary. Since the uterus develops in 
the genital cord the ligament of the ovary extends to the posterior surface of the 
uterine wall. In the male the homologue of the proper ligament of the ovary is 
the ligament of the testis. 

In both sexes the inguinal fold extends from the urogenital fold to the crista 
inguinalisy located on the inside of the ventral abdominal wall, a point which 
marks the future entrance of the inguinal canal. The inguinal fold thus forms a 
bridge in 14 mm. embryos between the urogenital fold (in the middle portion of 
which the uterus develops in the female) and the abdominal wall at the entrance 
of the inguinal canal (Fig. 232). In the inguinal crest is differentiated the 
conical anlage of the chorda gubernactdi, which later becomes a fibrous cord. The 
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abdominal muscles develop around it, forming a tube, the inguinai canal, and the 
external oblique muscle leaves a foramen, through which the chorda connects 
with a second cord termed in the male the Ug. scroti, in the female the lig. labiaJe. 
'I"he chorda gubernaculi and the Ug. lahiale together constitute the round Hga- 
mcnl of the uterus (Fig. 233), as they form a continuous cord extending from the 
urogenital fold to the base of the genital tubercle. With the development of 
the uterus in the urogenital fold, the round liganient becomes attached to its 
ventral surface, 

A/a/c— The Hgamenlum testis, like the lig. ovarii, develops in the geniu! 
fold anti extends from the caudal end of the testis to the mesonephric fold at a 
point opposite the attachment of the inguinal fold. The inguinal fold, as we have 




Fig. 232, — Ventral dissection of a human embryo of 23 mm. showing the urogenital organs. The light 

Euprarenal gland has been removed to show the metanephros. 

seen, is continuous with the inguinal crest and the chorda gubernaculi. A cord 
develops in the mesonephric fold and connects the ligamentura testis with the 
chorda gubernaculi, for in the male the uterus does not intervene between these 
two. The chorda gubernaculi is continued to the integument of the scrotum by 
way of the ligamentum scroti. Thus there is formed a continuous cord, the 
gubernactilum testis, extending from the caudal end of the testis through the in- 
guinal canal to the scrotal integument. The gubemaculum is composed of the 
ligamentum testis, of a mesonephric cord, of the chorda gubernaculi, and of the Hg. 
scroti, and is the homologue of the ovarian ligament plus the round ligament of 
the uterus, between which the uterus intervenes (Fig. 233). 

The Descent of the Testis and Ovary. — The original position of the testis 
and ovary is changed during the later stages of development. At first they are 
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elongate structures, extending in the abdominal cavity from the diaphragm cau- 
dally towards the pelvis (Fig. 220). Since their caudal ends continue to grow 
and enlarge while their cranial portions are atrophying there is a wave-like shift- 
ing of the glands caudad. An actual internal descent, however, does not occur. 
When the process of growth and degeneration is completed the caudal ends of 
the testis lie at the boundary Une between the abdomen and pelvis, whereas the 
ovaries are located in the pelvis itself, a position which they retain. Owing to 
the rotation of the ovary about its middle point as an axis it takes up a trans- 
verse position. It also rotates nearly 180° about the Mullerian duct as an axis 
and thus comes to lie caudal to the uterine tube. 
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Fic, 233,— Ventral dissection of a female human embryo of 34 mm. The urogenital organs are dissected 
out and the left suprarenal gland has been removed. 

The testis normally leaves the abdominal cavity and descends into the 
scrotum. As described above, there is early developed between the testis and the 
integument of the scrotum a fibrous cord, the gubernaculum testis. Owing to 
changes in the position of the ventral abdominal wall and umbilical arteries, 
changes connected with the return of the intestinal coils into the ccelom, there 
are formed in each side of the abdominal wall sac-like pockets, the anlages of the 
vaginal sacs. Close to each saccus vaginalis lies the caudal end of a testis, while 
extending into the scrotum outside the peritoneum is the gubernaculum testis. 
The saccus vaginalis later invaginates into the scrotum over the pubic bone. 
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Whether due to the active shortening of the gubernaculum testis or to its retarded 
growth, the descent of the testis into the vaginal sac begins during the seventh 
month of fetal life, and by the eighth month, or at least before birth, the testis 
is usually located in the scrotum (Fig. 234). It must be remembered that the 
testis and gubernaculum are covered by the peritoneum before the descent be- 
gins, consequently the testis follows the gubernaculum along the inguinal canal 
dorsal to the peritoneum, and, when it reaches the scrotum, is invaginated into 
the saccus vaginalis, but does not lie in the coelomic extension. The guber- 
naculum is said to degenerate during the descent of the testis or immediately 
after. Abnormally, the testis may remain in the abdomen, a condition known 
as cryptorchism (concealed testis) and associated with sterility in man. In 
some mammals (bat, whale, and elephant) it is the normal condition. 

Shortly after birth the inguinal 
canal, connecting the saccus vaginalis 
with the abdominal cavity, becomes 
solid and its epithelium is resorbed. 
The now isolated vaginal sac becomes . 
the tunica vaginalis of the testis. Its 
visceral layer is closely applied to the 
testis and its parietal layer forms the 
lining of the scrotal sac. The ductus 
deferens and the spermatic vessels and 
nerves are of course carried down into the scrotum with the testis and epididy- 
mis. They are surrounded by connective tissue, and, with the spermatic vessels, 
constitute the spermatic cord. Owing to the descent of the testis, the ductus 
deferens is looped over the ureter in the abdomen (Fig. 238 C). In some cases 
the inguinal canals remain open so that the testis may slip back into the ab- 
dominal cavity. Such conditions may lead to inguinal hernia of the intestine. 
Open inguinal canals occur normally in rodents. 

In the female, shallow peritoneal pockets, the diverticula of Nucky corre- 
spond to the vaginal sacs of the male. Rarely a more or less complete descent of 
the ovary into the labium majus occurs. 






Fig. 234. — Descent of the testis (Cunning- 
ham), a.c.j Abdominal cavity; />.r., vaginal sac; 
i.f testis; s.y scrotum; /.»., tunica vaginalis; x., 
rudiment of vaginal sac. 



THE EXTERNAL GENITALIA 



Indifferent Stage. — The external genitaUa of both sexes are identical until 
the beginning of the third month of development, when the indifferent anlages 
become moulded into sexually distinct organs. There develops early in the 
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midline of the ventral body wall, between the tail and umbilical cord, the cloacal 
tubercle. Upon this appears a knob-like structure, the phallus, and the two 
together constitute the genital eminence (Fig, 220). Cranially about the phallus 
the cloacal tubercle forms a crescent-shaped genital tubercle, which later gives 
rise to the right and left genital swellings. The phallus grows rapidly carrying 
with it the phallic portion of the urogenital sinus (Fig. 219). At the end of the 
phallus the epithelium of the sinus forms a soUd urethral plate. Along the anal 
surface of the phallus, in the midline, the wall of the urogenital sinus breaks 
through to the exterior and forms the slit-like primitive urogenital opening 
(Fig. 235), In embryos of 21 to 26 mm., at the end of the phallus, the glans is 
marked off from the base by a circular groove, the coronary sulcus (Figs. 232 
and 235 B). 

/ 





Fig. 235. — Three stages in the development of the external genitalia in hutnaD cmbrjtM oC 24 to 
34 mm. (after Toumeux in Heisler). Indifferent stage: 1, Phallus; 2, glans; 3, primitive urogenital 
opening; 4, genital tubercle or swelling; 5, anus; 6, cocc>i. 

Female.— A deep groove appears about the base of the phallus, separating 
it from the genital tubercle, which becomes a circular swelling (Fig. 235 C), 
From the swelling differentiates: (1) cranially, the mons pubis; (2) laterally, the 
right and left labia majora; (3) caudally, the posterior commissure of the labia 
majora (Fig. 236) . The glans of the phallus forms the glans cliloridis of the female. 
On the anal surface of the phallus, beginning at the coronary sulcus, the primitive 
urogenital opening closes distally, forming the urethral groove. Proximally it 
remains open, as the definitive urogenital opening near the base of the phallus. 
The lips of this groove and opening enlarge and become the labia minora. The 
cranial surface of the phallus forms a fold, the prepucium. which, however, is 
not the homologue of the male fore-skin. This in the female is represented by a 
ring-like rudiment at the base of the glans clitoridis. 

Male.— The phallus grows rapidly at its base so that the glans and primitive 
urogenital opening are carried some distance from the anus (Fig. 237). A cylin- 
drical collar of the epithelium, incomplete on the anal side, grows down into the 
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end of the glans, which becomes the glans penis. By the disappearance of the 
central cells of the epithelial downgrowth an outer cylindrical mantle, the pre- 






ti;. 236 — Three stages in the dev'elopment of the female external genitalia (afta Toumeuj in 
Heisler). 1, Clitons; 2, j^lans clitoridis; 3, urogenital aperture on each side of which are the lalna 
minora (7); 4, labia majora; 5, anus; 7, labia minora. 

puciiim or fore-skin, is formed about the spherical glans (cf. Fig. 158). Where 
the epithelial downgrowth is incomplete the glans and fore-skin remain con- 
nected, the [)ersisting connection being the frenulum prepucii. 






Fic. 237.— Three stages in the development of the male external genitals (after Toumeux is 
Heisler). I. Penis; 2, glans; 3, urogenital groove; 4, genital swellings corresponding to latna majora 
of female; 5, anus; 7, scrotal area with perineo-scrotal raphe. 

The urogenital sinus, as we have seen, extends out into the phallus and in 
the glans becomes the solid urethral plate. With the great elongation of the 
male phallus, the o[>en portion of the urogenital sinus also is lengthened and 
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forms the greater part of the penile urethra. In fetuses of 70 mm. (C R) the 
groove-like primitive urogenital opening, located in the male near the glans 
and distant from the anus, begins to close and thus forms a further portion of 
the urethra. The failure of this opening to close gives rise to an anomaly known 
as hypospadias. The lips of the urogenital opening, it will be remembered, corre- 
spond to the labia minora or nymphce of the female. Finally, at 100 mm. (C H ?), 
the solid urethral plate of the glans splits, forms a groove to the tip of the glans, 
and this groove in turn is closed, continuing the urethra to the definitive open- 
ing at the tip of the glans. Owing to the rapid elongation of the penis, there is 
formed between its base and the anus an unpaired area, termed by Felix the 
scrotal areay as it is the anlage of the scrotum. At 60 mm. (C H) this forms a 
median scrotal swelling, continuous laterally with the paired genital swellings 
which form the labia majora in the female. When the scrotal sac develops in the 
scrotal area, the dense tissue in the median line is compressed and forms the 
septum scroti. The attachment of this septum forms an external median depres- 
sion. The testes descend into the vaginal sacs of the scrotum through the 
paired genital swellings, as described on p. 223, but the scrotum itself is an un- 
paired structure derived from the scrotal area. After the descent of the testes 
the genital swellings disappear (Fig. 237 C). 

Comparing the male and female external genitalia, it is plain that the glans 
penis and glans clitoridis are homologous. The labia minora correspond to the 
phallic folds which close about the primitive urogenital opening and the anal 
surface of the penis. The greater part of the stem of the male phallus does not 
develop in the female. On the other hand, the genital swellings enlarge and be- 
come the mons pubis and labia majora of the female, while in the male they are 
only temporary structures. The scrotum does not develop in the female, being 
represented only by the posterior commissure of the labia majora. 

Accessory Glands. — The prostate gland develops in both sexes as entodermal 
outgrowths of the urogenital sinus (urethra) both above and below the entrance 
of the male ducts. The tubules arise in five distinct groups and total an average 
number of 63 (Lowsley, Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 13, 1912). In the male the 
surrounding mesenchyme differentiates both white fibrous connective tissue and 
smooth muscle fibers into which the anlages of the prostate grow. In the female 
the tubules remain isolated. The prostatic anlages appear in male fetuses of 
55 mm. (C H), chiefly as dorsal and lateral outgrowths. Two- thirds of the 
tubules are caudal to the openings of the male ducts. In the female the gland is 
rudimentary (paraurethral ducts), the maximal number of outgrowths l>eing three. 
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The biilbo-urethrd glattds (of Cowper) arise in male embryos of 30 mm. 
(C R) as solid, paired epithelial buds from the entoderm of the urogenital sinus. 
The buds penetrate through the mesenchyme which forms the corpus cavernosum 
urethraN about which they enlarge. The glands branch, and, at 120 mm. (C R), 
the epithelium becomes glandular. The vestibular glands (of Bartholin) are the 
homologues in the female of the bulbo-urethral glands. They appear in em- 
bryos of 30 mm. (C R), grow until after puberty, and degenerate after the 
climacterium. 

HOMOLOGIES OF INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL GENIT.\LIA 



Male ' 


Indiferent Stage 

Mesonephric collecting tubules. 
Cranial group. 
Caudal group. 

Mesonephric duct. 


Female 


Ductuli elTcrentes. 

Paradidymis. ! 


Epoophoron. 
Paroophoron 


Ductus ei)ididymidis. 
Ductus deferens. 
Seminal vesicle. 
Kjaculatory duct. 


Gartner's canal. 


(!) Appendix testis. 
(2) 

{?>) Utriculus i^rostaticus 
(W'lgina masculina). 


Miillerian duct. 


(1) Uterine tube. 

(2) Uterus. 

(3) Vagina. 


Colliculus seminalis. 


Miiller's tubercle. 
Urogenital sinus. 


Hymen. 


(1) Prostatic and membranous 
urethra. 

(2) Prostate gland. 

(3) Bulbo-urethral glands. 


(1) Urethra and vestibule. 

(2) Paraurethral ducts. 

(3) Vestibular glands. 


Glans penis. 

Anal surface of f>enis. 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) Scrotum. 


Phallus. 
Glans. 
Lips of urethral groove. 

Genital swellings. 


Glans clitoridis. 
Labia minora. 

(1) Mons pubis. 

(2) Labia majora. 

: (3) Posterior commissure. 



Hermaphroditism. — True hermaphroditism consists in the development and 
persistence of both testes and ovaries in the same individual. It is of rare oc- 
currence in man (according to Pick, Arch. f. mikr. Anat., Bd. 84, 1914, four 
authentic cases only), is not uncommon in the lower vertebrates, and is the 
normal condition in many invertebrates (earth worms, snails, etc.). In cases of 
human hermaphroditism of this type the secondary sexual characters are usually 
intermediate between the male and female, tending now one way, now the other. 
The external genitalia show a small penis with hypospadias, cryptorchism, or 
small vaginal opening. 

False /lermaphroditism is characterized by the presence of genital glands of 
one sex in an individual which exhibits more or less marked secondary characters 
and external genitalia of the opposite sex. In masculine hermaphroditism an in- 
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Fio. 238. — I>iagrains toshowthedev-d- 
opment of male and female generative oi^ns 
from a common tj-pe (Allen Thomson). 

A. Diagram of the primitive urogeni- 
tal ol^ns in the embryo previous to sexual 
distinction. 3, Ureter; 4, urinary bladder, 5, 
urachus; ol, genital ridge from which either 
the o\ary or testicle is formed; H', left 
mesonephros; u', «■, right and left mesonephric 
ducts; m, m, right and left Mtillerian ducts 
which unite and course with the mesonephric 
ducts in g.c, the genital cord; iig, urogenital 
sinus; i, lower intestine; cl, cloaca; cp, phallus 
which becomes clitoris or penis; h, fold of 
integument from which the labia majora 
are formed. 

5. Diagram of the female t}!^ of sex- 
ual ocgans. 0, Left ovary; fo, epoOphoron; 
II', scattered remains ol caudal mesoneph- 
ric tubules (paroGphoron) ; d C, remains of 
the left mesonephric duct (canal of Gartner) 
represented by dotted lines; that of the 
right side is marked ic; /, abdominal open- 
ing of the left uterine tube; m, uterine tube 
of the right side; u, uterus; g, round liga- 
ment, corresiionding to gubemaculum in 
part: i, lower intestine; va, \'agina; h, 
situation of the hymen (MUller's tubercle); 
C, vestibular gland (of Bartholin), and im- 
mediately above it the urethra; cr, corpus 
cavemosum clitoridis; sc, corpus cavemosum 
of clitoris; n, n>Tnplia; /, labium; t, vulva, 

C. Diagram of the male type of sexual 
organs. I, Testicle in the place of its original 
formation; e. caput epidid>'midLs; vd, ductus 
deferens; H', scattered remains of the meso- 
nephros, constituting the organ of Giraldte, 
or tlie paradid>-mis; vh, vas aberrans; m, 
MUllerian duct, the upper part of which 
remains as the appendix testis, the louver 
part, represented by a dotted line descend- 
ing (o the prostatic utricle, constitutes the oc- 
casionally existing comu and tube of the va- 
gina masculina; |, gubemaculum; M, vrsicula 
seminalis; pr, prostate gland; C, bulbo- 
urethral gland of one side; cp, corpora 
cavernosa penis cut short; sp, corpus caver- 
nosum urethra; i, scrotum; I', and the 
dotted lines above, indicate tbe path of 
descent of the testis and epidid>'mis from 
the abdomen into the scrotum whereby the 
ductus deferens, td, becomes lotqied over 
the ureter, 3. 
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dividual possesses testicles, but the external genitals (by retarded development) 
and secondary sexual characters are like those of the female. In feminine her- 
maphroditism ovaries are present, but the other sexual characters {e. g., abnor- 
mally developed clitoris) are male. The cause of hermaphroditism is unknown. 

THE UTERUS DURING MENSTRUATION AND PREGNANCY: PLACENTA 

AND DECIDUAL MEMBRANES 

Two sets of important changes take place normally in the wall of the uterus. 
One of these is periodic between puberty and the fortieth to forty-fifth year 
and is the cause of menstruation (monthly flow). These periodic changes may also 
be regarded as preparatory to the second set of changes which take place if preg- 
nancy occurs and give rise to the decidual membranes and placenta. 

Menstruation. — The periodic changes which accompany the phenomenon 
of menstruation form a cycle which occupies twenty-eight days. This period is 
divided into: (1) a phase of uterine congestion — six or seven days; (2) a phase of 
hemorrhage and epithelial desquamation — three to five days; (3) a phase of 
regeneration of the uterine mucosa — four to six days; (4) finally, an interval of 
rest or slight regeneration — twelve to sixteen days. 

During the first phase, the uterine mucosa is thickened to two or three times 
its normal condition, both because of vascular congestion and on account of the 
actual increase of reticular tissue. The uterine glands become longer and their 
deeper portions especially are dilated and more convoluted because they are 
filled with secretion. From the enlarged veins and capillaries blood escapes into 
the reticular tissue and forms subepithelial masses. At the end of this stage the 
uterine mucosa shows a deep spongy layer and a superficial compact layer, these 
corresponding to similar layers in the decidual membranes of pregnancy. 

During the second phase, that of menstruation proper, blood escapes into 
the uterine cavity between the epithelial cells of the mucosa and there is an active 
discharge of secretion from the uterine glands. The surface epithelium and a 
portion of the underlying tissue may or may not be desquamated. In some 
normal cases the surface epithelium and most of the compact layer may be ex- 
pelled, aided by painful contractions of the uterus. 

In the third stage, the mucosa becomes thin, with straight, narrow glands, 
between which are fusiform, closely packed stroma cells. Any surface epithelium 
which has been desquamated is regenerated from the epithelium of the glands 
and gradually the mucosa returns to a resting condition during which, however, 
there is a slow process of cell proliferation. 
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The premenstrual changes of the first phase are regarded as the most im- 
portant part of the cycle, the uterine mucosa thereby being prepared for the 
reception of a fertilized ovum and for the development of the decidual mem- 
branes. Menstruation proper, as seen in the second phase, is the result of an 
over-ripe condition of the mucosa and has been regarded as the abortion of an 
unfertilized ovum. 

The Implantation of the Ovum. — The earliest known human ova are already 
completely embedded in the uterine mucosa. From the careful study of early 
human embryos by Bryce and Teacher, Peters, Herzog, and others, and from 
more complete observations on other mammals (e. g., guinea-pig), the course of 
events in man is tolerably certain. 

Ovulation sets the ripe ovum free within the abdominal cavity, from whence 
the beating cilia on the fimbriae of the uterine tube sweep it into the tubal am- 
pulla. There it may be fertilized and carried to the uterus by the cilia of the 
tubal epithelium. During this period of migration, which is estimated as occu- 
pying about eight days, the ovum loses its surrounding follicle cells and pellucid 
membrane and begins its development. Thus when it reaches the uterus, and is 
ready for implantation, it is an embryo with trophectoderm developed although 
the blastodermic vesicle is not more than 0.2 mm. in diameter (Graf Spee). 

If ovulation precedes menstruation proper by ten or twelve days, as Ancel and Villemin 
maintain, then the embryo would reach the uterus during the premenstrual period. The con- 
gestion and loosening of the uterine tissue at this time would favor the implantation of the 
embryo and the glandular secretion would afford nutriment for its growth until implantation 
occurs. The first phase of menstruation according to this view, that of Grosser, prepares the 
uterine mucosa for the reception of the embryo. If pregnancy supervenes, it soon inhibits 
any further premenstrual changes so that menstruation does not occur. 

The embryo penetrates the uterine mucosa as would a parasite, the trophec- 
toderm supposedly producing an enzyme which digests away the maternal tissues 
until the embryo is entirely embedded (Fig. 239). During implantation, the 
trophectoderm also probably absorbs nutriment from the uterine mucosa for the 
use of the embryo. The process of implantation is supposed to occupy one day. 
At the point where the embryo enters the mucosa a fibrin clot soon appears and 
eventually the opening is completely closed (Fig. 239). 

The Decidual Membranes (Figs. 240 and 241). — ^With the increase in size 
of the embryo and chorionic vesicle, the superficial layers of the maternal mucosa 
bulge into the cavity of the uterus and form the decidua capsularis (old term, de- 
cidua reflexa). The deep layer of the mucosa on the side of the embryo away from 
the uterine cavity forms the anlage of the future maternal placenta and is the 
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dcddua basalts (d. serotina). The mucosa lining the rest of the uterus is differ- 
entiated into the decidua vera (d. parietalis of Bonnet). 

Differentiation of the Trophectoderm. — The chorion is at first composed of 
an inner mesodermal layer and an outer epithelial layer, the trophectoderm (Fig. 
74). From the trophectoderm there is developed an outer syncytial layer, 
the Iroplioderm (Fig. 239). This invades and destroys the maternal tissues. 
In it large vacuoles are formed either directly by the syncytial tissue (Bryce and 
Teacher) or by the blood escaping from the ruptured vessels under pressure 
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Blood dot 
KIk- 2,W.^Section through a human embryo of .16 m 
diagrammalic after Pelers). am., Amniotic cavity; i.x., body stalk; «i:f., embryonic ectodenn; eni., 
entoderm; nics., mesoderm; y.s., yolk sac. 

(Peters), and thus blood lacuna are produced. The trophoderm thickens at inter- 
vals and forms on the surface of the chorion solid cords of cells, the primary villi 
(Fig. 239). The chorionic mesoderm grows out into these cords, which branch 
profusely and become secondary or true villi (Fig. 242). During the development 
of the villi, the blood lacuna; in the trophoderm around the villi expand, run 
together, and produce intervillous blood spaces which surround the vilK and bathe 
the epithelium with blood. The syncytial trophoderm, from being a spwngy net- 
work, is now reduced to a continuous layer covering the outer surfaces of the vilU 
and chorion. Branches of the umbilical vessels develop in the mesoderm of the 
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chorion and villi. The mesodermal core of each villus and its branches is now 
covered by a two-layered epithehum, an inner ectodermal layer w'th distinctly 
outlined cubical cells, and an outer syncytial trophoderm layer (Fig. 242). The 




Fig. 240. — Section through a gravid uterus q( twelve to fourteen daj's (KollmuiD). 
epithelium also forms solid columns of cells which anchor the ends of certain villi 
to the maternal tissue. Islands, or nodes of epithelial cells, are attached to the 
villi or lie free in the decidua basalis and represent portions of the primitive troph- 
ectoderm. In the vessels of the chorionic villi the chorionic circulation of the 
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Fig. 341. — Diagrammatic section through a. pregnant uterus at the seventh or eighth week (after 
Allen Thomson). c,c, Openings of uterine tubes; c', cervix with mucvus |dug; dv, decidua vera or pari- 
etalis; dr, decidual capsularis; 4s, decidua basilis (serotina); ck, chorion with villi; the villi extaMUng 
into the decidua basalis are from the chorion frondo«um; am, amnion; u, umbilical coid; al, allantoia; 

}'i)''. yolt sac and stalk. 
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Malcrniil CGpHlary InU 

Fic. 242.~Diagram illustrating the second phase in the development of the chorionic villi sod 
placenta (after Peteis) 

embryo is established. The blood vessels of the uterus open into the intervillous 
blood spaces and here the maternal blood circulates. The syncytial trophodenn 
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covering the villi is bathed in the maternal blood. Its functions are three-fold: 
(1) like endotheliimi it prevents the coagulation of the maternal blood; (2) it 
allows transfusion between the blood of fetus and mother; and (3) it assimi- 
lates substances from the maternal blood and transfers them to that of the em- 
bryo. 

Chorion Ltevt and Frondosum. — The villi at first cover the entire surface of 
the chorion. As the embryo grows more and more out into the uterine cavity 
the decidual capsularis and that portion of the chorion attached to it are com- 
pressed, and the circulation in the intervillous spaces of these structures is cut off 
(Figs. 241 and 243). Thus, beginning at the pole of the decidua caosularis, the 
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Fir,. 243. — Human ova: A, of three weeks; B, of sU weeks, showing formation of chorion l«ve by 
degeneration of the chorionic villi (De I*e), 

villi in this portion of the chorion degenerate during the fourth week and form 
the chorion lave. The villi on that part of the chorion which is attached to the 
decidua basalis continue their development, and, persisting, form the chorion fro 
dosum. Thi^, with the decidua basalis of the uterus, constitutes the placenta. 
The embryo is attached first to the chorion frondosum by the body stalk (Figs. 
77 B and 239), later by the umbilical cord (Fig. 241). Through the umbilical 
vein and arteries in the cord the placental circulation of the embryo takes place. 
The Deddua Vent.— During the first phase of menstruation the uterine 
mucosa begins to differentiate into a broad, superficial compact layer and into a 
narrower, deep spongy layer in which are found the dilated ends of the uterine 
glands. After pregnancy these two layers are still further differentiated in the 
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wall of the decidua vera and d. basalis. The compact layer is much thicker than 
the spongy layer and in it are found numerous stroma cells, enlarged blood vessels, 
and decidual cells (Fig. 244). The decidual cells, frequently multinucleate, are 
derived from the stroma cells of the mucosa. They are large, being 50 fx in di- 
ameter, with clear cytoplasm and vesicular nuclei. Their function is in doubt. 
Glycogen has Ijeen found in them, but during the later months of pregnancy many 
of them degenerate. 

In 'the spongy layer of the mucosa occur the enlarged and tortuous uterine 
glands oj pregnancy (Fig. 244). During the first two months of pregnancy the 
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Fig. 244.— VerUcal k 



□ througb the wall of the uterus alxiut seven monihii pregnant with the ni 
branes in situ (Schuper in Lewis and Stohr). X 30. 



long axes of the glands are perpendicular to the surface of the mucosa. Later, as 
the decidua is stretched and compressed owing to the growth of the fetus, the 
glands art' broadened and shortened and the cavities of the glands become 
elongated clefts parallel to each other and to the surface of the decidua. The 
gland cells become stretched and flattened until they resemble endothelial cells. 
At birth, or in case of late abortion, the plane of separation is in the spongy layer. 
Only the deep portions of the glands remain attached to the uterine wall, and, by 
the division of their cells, regenerate the epithelium of the uterus. v 

The Decidua Capsularis. — The capsularis, as we have seen, becomes ccd]^| 
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pressed as the embryo grows (Fig. 241). To it is attached the chorum lave, the 
villi of which degenerate. During the fourth month the increased size of the fetus 
brings the capsularis into contact with the decidua vera with which it fuses, there- 
by obliterating the uterine cavity. Eventually it largely degenerates, completely 
so opposite the internal os uteri, where the chorionic villi are obliterated also. 
During pregnancy, the lumen of the cervix is closed by a plug formed by the 
secretion of the glands opening into the cervix uteri (Fig. 241). 

The Placenta.— The placenta is composed of the decidua basalis, constituting 
the maternal placenta, and of the chorion frondosum, the placenta fcEtalis. The 
area throughout which the villi of the chorion frondosum remain attached to 




Fin. 245.— Mature ptacenU. a. Entire organ, showlntt letai surface with memhranes attached to the 
periphery; b, a portion of attached surface showing cotyledons (Heisler). 

the decidua basalis ts somewhat circular in form, so that at term the placenta is 
disc-shaped, about seven inches in diameter and one inch thick (Fig. 245). Near 
the middle of its felal surface is atUched the umbilical cord, and this surface is 
formed by the amnion, the mesoderm of which is closely applied to, and fused 
with, that of the chorion frondosum (Fig. 246). 

Chorion Frondosum.—The villi of this portion of the chorion form profusely 
branched tree-like structures which lie in the intervillous spaces (Fig. 247). The 
ends of some of the villi are attached to the wall of the decidua basalis and are 
known as the anchoring villi. In the connective tissue core of each villus are 
commonly two arteries and two veins, branches of the umbilical vessels, celb like 
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lymphocytes, and special cells of Hofbauer, the significance of which is not known. 
Lymphatics are also present. The epithelium of the villi, as we have seen, is at 




Fic. 246.— Sectii 




first composed of a layer of trophcctoderm with the outlines of its cuboidal cells 
sharply defined (Fig. 248 A). This layer (of Langhans) forms and is covered by 
a syncytium, the trophoderm. In the later months of pregnancy as the villi 
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grow, the trophectodenn is used up in forming the syncytium, so that at term the 
trophoderm is the only continuous epithelial layer of the villi (Fig. 248 B). About 
the margin of the placenta the trophectotlerm persists as the closing ring, which is 
continuous with the epithelium of the chorion lEeve. 

Decidtta Basalts. — This, the maternal placenta, like the decidua vera is dif- 
ferentiated into a compact layer or basal plale, which forms the floor of the inter- 
villous spaces, and into a deep spongy layer (Figs. 246 and 247). The first is the 




exhaust of blood 



remains of the rotnpacl layer ol the uterine mucosa, formed during the premenstrual 
phase and partially destroyed by the implantation of the ovum. The second is the 
modi&ed spongy layer of the premenstrual period, and, though thinner, shows the 
same differentiation as docs this same layer in the decidua vera. TTie glandular 
spaces are less numerous in the spongy layer of the decidua basalis; Ijetween 
the spaces occur s\ncytial giant tells said to be derived from the trophoderm of 
the villi. It is in the plane of this spongj' layer that the separation of the placenta 
takes place at birth. 
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'I'he basal plate, or compact layer of the decidua basalis, is composed of a con- 
nective tissue stroma containing decidual celb, canalized fibrin, and persisting 
portions of the epithelium of the villi. The canalized fibrin is believed to be 
formal both from the syncytial trophoderm of the villi and from the modified 
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m of cboriook villi: A. at thr fourth weti: fi. tT. at the Mid of 

'Scibaper in Lckv and Stithrt. 



iiSrir. f>: the maternal blood Tig. 242^ From the hnsal plalo, fc^Xa rxtmd into 
the iritcr\-il)ous spacer but do not unite with tlic chorion frondre^m Grosser in 
Kc*iSc'. anii Mall. vol. 1 :. Near term these constitute the scptti f^nh-fttUt which 
inci»mplctely divide the placenta into lobultfs, or totylnions vFijts. 245 nnd 247). 



Vtaint muscli 
Rrmalns af umbiliiat 




Fin. 24Q.— Scmidiaiiramniatic section of uterus, shoning relations of fetal and maternal placenta 

(AhlfeM). 
Driulua i.rMina, old Icrminolixiy for decidua basiilh; d. rtgexa. old terminology for d. (apsulnrii. 
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The maternal arteries and veins pass through the basal plate, taking a sinuous 
course and opening into the inter\'illous spaces (Fig. 247). Near their entrance 
they course obliquely and lose all but their endothelial layers. The original 
openings of the vessels into the intervillous spaces were formed during the im- 
plantation of the ovum, when their walls were eroded by the invading trophoderm 
of the villi. As the placenta increases in size the vessels grow larger. The ends 
of the villi are frequently sucked into the veins and interfere with the placental 
circulation. At the periphery of the placenta is an enlarged intervillous space, 
which varies in extent and never more than partly surrounds the placenta. This 
space is the marginal sinus through which blood is carried away from the placenta 
by the maternal veins. The blood of the mother and fetus does not mix, although 
the epithelial cells of the villi are instrumental in transferring nutritive sub- 
stances to the blood of the fetus and in eliminating excreta from the fetal circula- 
tion into the maternal blood stream of the intervillous spaces. 

The Relation of the Fetus to the Placenta and the Sepaxation of the De- 
cidual Membranes at Birth. — The relation of the embryo to the fetal membranes 
has been described on p. 71. During the first months of pregnancy the embryo 
floats in the cavity of the amnion, attached to the placenta by the umbilical cord 
(Fig. 241). Later, as we have seen, the amnion fuses more or less completely to 
the chorion frondosum and laeve. The decidua capsularis largely disappears or 
is fused to the decidua vera. Before birth, the placenta is concave on its amniotic 
surface, its curvature corresponding to that of the uterus (Fig. 249). At term, 
the duration of which is taken as ten lunar months, the muscular contractions of 
the uterus, termed "pains," bring about a dilation of the cervix uteri, the rupture 
of the amnion and chorion laeve, and cause the extrusion of the child. With the 
rupture of the membranes the amniotic liquor is expelled, the fetal membranes 
remaining attached to the decidual membranes. The pains of labor begin the 
detachment of the decidual membranes, the plane of their separation lying in 
the spongy layer of the decidua basalis and decidua vera, where there are only thin- 
walled partitions between the enlarged glands. Following the birth of the child, 
the tension of the umbilical cord and the "after pains'^ which diminish the size 
of the uterus, normally complete the separation of the decidual membranes from 
the wall of the uterus. The uterine contractions serve also to diminish the size 
of the ruptured placental vessels and prevent e«tensive hemorrhage. From the 
persisting portions of the spongy layer and from the epithelium of the glands the 
tunica propria, glands, and epithelium of the uterine mucosa are regenerated. 

The decidual membranes and the structures attached to them when expelled 

i6 
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constitute the "after-birth." The placenta usually is everted so that its amniotic 
surface is convex, its maternal surface concave. It is composed of the amnion, 
chorion frondosum, \-iIli with intcrxdllous spaces incompletely divided by the 
septa into cotyledons and includes on the nuternal side the basal plate and a por- 
tion of the spongy layer of the dccidua basalis. The amnion is usually attached 
to the chorion, but the membranes may rupture in such a way that the child is born 
enveloped in the amnion, the part covering the head being known popularly as 
the "caul." Near the center of the placenta is attached the umbilical cord, and 
at its margins the placenta is continuous with the dccidua vera and the remains 
of the chorion lieve and decidua capsularis. 

The Position of the Placenta in Utero and its Variations. — The position of 
the placenta is determined by the point at which embryo is implanted. In 
most cases it is situated on either the dorsal or ventral wail of the uterus. Oc- 
casionally it is lateral in position and very rarely (1 in 1600 cases) it is located 
near the cervi.\ and covers the internal os uteri, constituting a placenla pravui. 
A partially or wholly duplicated placenta or accessory {succenluriate) placentas 
may be formed from persistent patches of villi on the chorion Ijeve. Cases have 
been obse^^■cd in which from three to seven subdivisions of the placenta occurred. 




CHAPTER IX 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE VASCULAR SYSTEM 

The Primitive Blood Vessels and Blood Cells 

Both the blood cells and the primitive blood vessels arise from a tissue termed 
by His the angiobldsL Its origin has long been in doubt. According to Minot 
(in Keibel and Mall, vol. 2), Ruckert and others, the angioblast arises in the wall 
of the yolk sac from the entoderm. 

Recent investigations by Maximow, Felix, Schulte, and Bremer point, however, to a 
mesodermal origin. In the body stalk of very young human embryos, Bremer (Am. Jour. 
Anat., vol. 16, 1914) has shown the direct origin of angioblast from splanchnic mesot helium. 
Moreover since this angioblast may antedate that of the yolk sac an entodermal origin is 
excluded. A further view, favored by Hertwig (Lehrb. d. Entw., 1915), derives the blood 
cells from entoderm, the vascular endothelium from mesoderm. 

The angioblast consists initially of isolated solid cords and masses of cells 
which appear first in the splanchnic mesoderm of the body stalk and yolk sac. 
The solid cords of angioblast soon hollow out, the peripheral cells forming the 
endothelium of the primitive vessels, the inner cells, bathed by a clear fluid, persist- 
ing as the primitive blood cells or mesamoeboids of Minot. By the union of the 
isolated vascular spaces, the cellular network is soon converted into a vascular 
plexus which completely covers the human yolk sac. In the wall of the yolk sac 
this network is termed the area vasculosa, and here aggregations of blood cells 
form the blood islands (Figs. 33 and 79). 

HJEHOPOIESIS 

Two sharply contrasted views are held as to the mode of origin {hamopoiesis) 
of the various adult blood elements. According to the monophyletic theory, a 
common stem- or mother cell such as the mesamoeboid gives rise to all types of 
blood elements, both red and white. The polyphyletic theory, on the contrary, 
asserts that the erythroplastids and the several kinds of white cells are derived 
from two or more distinct mother cells. The evidence seems to favor the mono- 
phyletic view, although Stockard (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 18, 1915) has recently 
advanced strong experimental evidence in support of the opposing theory. 
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The Piimitiye Blood Cells or Mesamoeboids. — These show large vesicular 
nuclei surrounded by a small amount of finely granular cytoplasm (Fig. 250 a). 
They are without a cell membrane and are assumed to be amceboid. During 
embryonic life, the mesamoeboid ceUs multiply rapidly by mitosis and develop 
successively in the wall of the yolk sac, in the young blood vessels, in the liver, in 
the lymphoid organs, and in the red bone marrow. 

Besides the mesamoeboids of extra-embiyonic origin, totipotent blood-forming cells 
appear to rise both from the mesoderm of the embryo and from the mesenchymal cells of adult 
connective tissue; such cells are believed by Maximow (Arch. f. mikr. Anat., Bd. 67, 1906; 
73. 19f)8j to produce all tjrpes of blood elements. 

Origin of the Eiythrocsrtes (Red Blood Corpuscles). — These take their origin 
from the mesamoeboid ceUs of the embryo, and from the premydocytes of adult 
connective tissue and bone marrow, as erytkroblasts. 
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Fir.. 250. — Blood cells from embryos of 12 and 20 mm. X 1160. a, Primiti\*e mesamoeboid ceUs: 
h, ichthyoid cells or eiy'throblasts; f, d^ sauroid cells; f, cup-shaped nucleated cells; /, er>'throc)'tes. 
a, h and c are from a 12 mm. human embryo; d^ e and/, from a 20 mm. cmbr>'0. 

1. Erytkroblasts (ichthyoid blood cells of Minot, so-called because they re- 
semble the t>pical red blood cells of fishes), are characterizedby the presence of 
hemogh^bin in the homogeneous cytoplasm, which is thus colored red. The 
nuclei are vesicular, with granular chromatin (Fig. 250 b). There is a definite 
cell membrane. For the first six weeks of development (12 mm.) the erj-thro- 
blast is the only red blcKxl cell found. 

2. XormoblastSy termed sauroid blood cells because they resemble the red 
blood cells of adult reptiles, are first formed in the liver from the er\-throblasts, 
and are predominant in embryos of two months. They are distinguished by 
their small, round nuclei with dense chromatin which stains so hea\ily that little 
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Fig. 252.— Humsn blood cells, i-2 


/; cells from (he red bone marrow i 


>i [he mouse, 


«-jr (Sobotta). 
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or no structure can be seen (Fig. 250 c, d). The cytoplasm is larger in amount 
than in erythroblasts. 

3. Erythrocytes (red blood corpuscles, erythroplastids) are developed in 
mammals from normoblasts which lose their nuclei by extrusion (Fig. 250/). 
The nucleus, extruded as several small granules or as a whole (Fig. 251), is ingested 
by phagocytes. 

Emmel (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 16, 1914), studying cultures of blood cells from pig 
embryos, has observed the formation of bodies resembling erythrocytes by a process of cyto- 
plasmic constriction. He suggests that this mav be their normal method of development in 
the embryo. 

The first red blood corpuscles are spherical and are formed during the second 
month chiefly in the liver. During the third month the enucleated erythrocytes 
predominate (Fig. 250/). Although usually cup- 
like in preserved material, their normal shape is 
that of a biconcave disc (Arey, Science, vol. 44, 
1916). During the later months of fetal life, the 
red blood corpuscles are developed in the liver, 
in the red bone marrow, and probably in the V«^ a 

1 A J. . ^1 • r "%«" J. au l^iG. 251. — The development of 

spleen. Accordmg to the view of Mmot, the , , . . u /u 

^ ^ ' red corpuscles in cat embryos (How- 

cells from which they take their origin are mesa- ell), a, Successive stages in the de- 

i.j I'vr ij j» .1 11 If velopment of a normoblast: b, the 

mceboids which have lodged in the blood-form- . *^ . . , , 

® extrusion of the nucleus 

ing organs and undergo cell division and differ- 
entiation there. In the bone marrow these cells are known as premyelocyies. 
They differentiate into both erythroblasts and myelocytes; from the former 
normoblasts and erythrocytes arise, from the myelocytes the granular leuco- 
cytes are developed. Soon after birth the red bone marrow is the only source of 
new red blood corpuscles. 

Origin of the Leucocytes, or white blood cells (Fig. 252). — These are divided 
into non-granular and granular types. According to the monophyletic view, it 
is assumed that both types are derived from the primitive mesamceboid cells of 
the embryo. 
I. Non-granular Leucocytes: 

1. Small lymphocytes (22 to 25 per cent, of the leucocytes in adult blood) are 
regarded as immature leucocytes. They vary from 4 to 7.5 ^ in diameter and are 
developed in the lymphoid organs of the embryo and adult. The large nuclei, 
containing several connected masses of chromatin, stain darkly and are sur- 
rounded by a narrow zone of clear basic cytoplasm. 
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2. Liirgc mcnoHucUiir Icurocytts 1,1 to 3 per cent, of the leuoxi^'tes) are devel- 
o[xti from the endothelial celb lining the medullar}- sinuses of the lymph glands 
Kvaiis. .Ut-it. Rei:ord,voLS: 1914i.or from the reticulum of I>-iiiph ^ands (Kyes, 
1115 , 
II. t<V„'(iM/jr or Polymo'phomuUiir Leucocytes: 

Iho bkxxl-iorming cells lodged in the fed bcrae marrow are known as pre- 
tt:\<'.i\\:ti. They give rise to myelocytes, cells with round or crescentic nuda and 
irrAr.uLir cvtopiasm. Similar celb are developed in the l^n^tuud organs. By 
'»;ii,:t rjroins; changi-s 1 1' in ihc lorm and structure of their nuclei. I2> in the size 
.-.r.i: >:-u:'.ing qualities ol their cytoplasmic granules, the mj-elocjtes gi^-e rise to 
thn.^ t>"iv> ot ixanuUr Icucvvytes: 




.j.xixxr.i crtea^nc into a blood 



'." i.-'.-.-r;.V,f. ,■: ■lU.w):;^ w'tr. .; r.:u".> jirirulir ^ytopUsir. wUch is 
- ::.- r-_iziri ?-. j.-J.r.s ..\\,-^;rj; >:;4Lr.;'.> w:;- S:r-. iv-i; irx? hisic stains. 
■: --,z: :b;ir zi:;j:i tiie u.:' .i~ :\\tr.;n,- jvv:;;." ir\: rw.-oe avscentic. 
r izn^vi :•• iz :bf .J.-.iT s:.^.)r-> ~x-^.il':%'c-.v :hriv >-.r ;,-tLr rieofs. linked 
-T^ :: -hirL^s :r. ■.■rr;" :S;- r-.;.V.^ u'.v.'.-Ty.vs •.■'\i.r>.-»i!- irx: stuns in- 
NT.ir.'TCljis ^r: v-vl".;.':*,- ;?, ".K- ":\--.- ■-s'.-r.-ti .• ;Sf f^.-.iw\v Amnf 
-■.-•_! 'xz. lb: r--j.r-.ir ...v.:': ;S.\ ■.■.:■■■ '," ;.- '.' -.vt .tr.: .-c :}x'lnKn- 
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It is commonly held that the eosinophilic granules differentiate endogenously (Downey, 
Anat. Rec, vol. 8, 1914). However, Weidenreich (Arch. f. mikr. Anat., Bd. 82, 1913) re- 
gards these granules as ingested fragments of red corpuscles or their hemoglobin derivatives. 
Badertscher (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 15, 1913) found numerous eosinophiles and free eosino- 
philic granules in the vicinity of degenerating muscle fibers in salamanders. Also during 
trichiniasis in man, when there is extensive degeneration of muscle fibers, the number of 
eosinophiles in the blood becomes greatly increased. 

3. BasophileSy or Masl Leucocytes (Maximow), form only 0.5 per cent, of the 
leucocytes. Their nuclei are very irregular in form and may be broken down into 
several pieces which stain intensely. The granules are variable in number, size, 
and form, and often stain so heavily as to obscure the nucleus. The cytoplasm 
is clear and vacuolated. Basophiles have been regarded as degenerating granular 
leucocytes, but at present this view is not generally accepted. 

Origin of the Blood Plates. — In the bone marrow and spleen pulp are giant 
cells, or megakaryocytes, the cytoplasm of which shows a darkly staining granular 
endoplasm and a clear hyaline ectoplasm (Fig. 253). It has been shown by Wright 
(Jour. Morphol., vol. 21, 1910) that the blood plates arise by being pinched off 
from cytoplasmic processes of the giant cells. The granules of the plates are inter- 
preted as portions of the endoplasm of the giant cells, for they stain in a similar 
manner. Genuine blood plates and giant cells occur only in mammals. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE HEART AND PAIRED BLOOD VESSELS 

We have seen that the first blood cells and blood vessels take their origin 
in the angioblast, which develops in the wall of the yolk sac and chorion from 
the splanchnic mesoderm. The first vessels derived from the angioblast (see 
p. 243) are small isolated blood spaces which unite and form capillary networks. 
From these, endothelial sprouts grow out, meet, and unite until complete net- 
works are formed. In human embryos of 1 mm., or less, these envelop the lower 
portion of the yolk sac, the body stalk, and chorion. 

There are two views as to the manner in which the heart and the primitive 
vascular trunks of the embrycj originate. According to His and Rabl, and more 
recently Minot, Evans, and Bremer, all the blood vessels of the embryonic body 
arise as endothelial ingrowths from the extra-embryonic yolk sac angioblast. 
Kolliker, Rlickert, and Mollier (Hertwig's Handb., 1906), on the contrary, assert 
that the intra-embryonic vessels are formed by the fusion of discrete anlages in a 
way similar to that first occurring on the yolk sac. Corroborative investigations 
by Maximow, Huntington, Schulte, and others have shown that the apparent 
invasion of angioblast in reality represents a progressive fusion of isolated mesen- 
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chyniiil tissue spaces. Moreover, direct experimental proof on living chick em- 
bryos (Miller; Reagan, Anat. Rec, vol. 9, 1915) leaves little doubt of the correct- 
ness of the Ruckfrt-Mollier view. 

The delicate injection methods of Mall and his students show that capillary 
jilexuscs precede the formation of definite arterial and venous trunks (Fig. 254), 
Only by the selection, enlargement, and differentiation of definite paths do the 
(Iflmitive vessels arise. Capillaries, from which the flow has been diverted, 
atrophy. The primitive paired aottse are formed from the medial margins of 
such plexuses. Exceptions to the 
general rule are the intersegmental 
arteries which arise as single trunks 
from the aorta (Evans). 

Inheritance, as well as the hydro- 
dynamic factors incident with the 
blood flow, doubtless participates in 
the selection of channels from the 
capillary bed. 

Origin of the Tubular Heart. — 
The heart of the lower fishes and of 
amphibians arises in the ventral mes- 
entery of the fore-gut. A tubular 
cavity first appears, about which the 
cells diflferentiate directly into endo-, 
myo-, and epicardium. 

In bony fishes, reptiles, birds, 

and mammals, the heart is formed, 

while the embryo is still flattened 

on the surface of the yolk, from 

paired anlages which later grow 

mosad and fuse. Aggregates of meso- 

ells, which soon form thin-walled tubes, first appear between the ento- 

1 splanchnic nu'S(xlerm; these are flanked by folds of splanchnic meso- 

iili Inline laterally into the ca-lomic cavity (Figs. 255.4 and 35). Such 

•llulnr masses (endothelial anlages) are present in the Spec 1,54 mm, 

nan embryo (l''in. 77V .Vs the embryo grows away from the yolk and the 

• ii\\\ i> fornieil. llic entoderm withdraws from between the endothelial tubes, 

wine ( liisf as well as Ihr mesodermal folds to fuse (Figs. 255 B. C, 36 and 37). 




;. 254,— The caii.Uil end of a chick emliryo 
ihv^. '^himinii the ptimao' capiHarj' p'etus 
i^liTliir liniU hulls Fr»ni which ihe sciatic 
ill liiniTnilinlc. .\orta; hnve formed from 
il miirKins of (he ]>lexuscs (Evans). 
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The heart is now an unpaired endothelial tube lying in the folds of the 
splanchnic mesoderm (Fig. 190 A). Soon the ventral attachment of the meso- 
derm disappears, leaving the heart suspended by a temporary dorsal mesocardium 
in the single pericardial chamber (Fig, 255 C). The endothelial tube forms the 
endocardium, the splanchnic mesoderm later gives rise to the epicardium and 
^ myocardium (muscle layer of heart). 

This type of heart occurs in human 
embryos of 2 mm. (5 or 6 somites, 
Fig, 256) and shows three regions: 
(1) the atrium, which receives the 
blood from the primitive veins; (2) 
the ventricle; (3) the bulb, from 
which is given off the ventral aorta. 





Fig. 255. — Diagrams to illustrate the origin of Fic. 256. — The heart of a 2 mm. human 

the T jiarnmfflifl Tt heart. Ed., Ectoderm; End., endo- embryo in ventral view (Mall). X 65. Tbe 
thelial tubes; EM., entoderm; Fg., fore-gut; MscJ., open tube is the fore-gut, 
dor^l mesorardium; Mufl., splanchnic mesoderm 
(epi- and myocardium). 

As the cardiac tube grows faster than the pericardial cavity in which it lies 
it bends to the right, the bulbus and ventricle forming a U-shaped loop (Fig. 
257). Four regions may now be distinguished: (1) the sinus venosus; (2) the 
alrium, also thin walled and lying cranial to the sinus ; (3) the thick-walled ventri€U- 
/or WmAjVentrad and caudad in position; (4) the bulbar limb, cranial to the ventric- 
ular limb and separated from it by the bulbo-ventricular cleft. Next, in embryos 
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of 3 to 4 nun., the bulbo-ventricular loop shifts its position until its base is directed , 
caudadand ventrad (Fig. 257 B). At the same time the sinus venosus is brought 
dorsal to the atrium, which in turn is cranial with relation to the bulbo-ventricular 




Fic. 257. — A, HeaH of human embryo of 2,15 m 
atrial portion. B, Heart of human embryo of about .1 it 
(, primilLve ventricle (in front). Vtntrdl \iew5 (liis). 



I, Bulbus cordis; b, primitive i-entricle; c, 
I, Bulbug cordis; h, atrial portion (behind); 



loop, and the bulbar limb is pressed against the ventral surface of the atrium and 
constricts it (Fig. 258 ^4). 

In embryos of 4 to 5 mm. the right portion of the sinus venosus grows more 
rapidly than the left, this being due to the fact that the blood flow of the left 




FlC. 258. — A. Heart of human embryo of about 4.3 mm.; i. .\TMuni; '■, [■■irlinn of atrium corre- 
sponding to auricular appendage; c, bulbus cordis; d, atrial etnal; <■. primitive ventricle. B, Heart of 
human embryo of about 10 nun.: o, Left atrium; b, right atrium; c, bulbus cordis; d, interventriculoi 
groove; e, right ventricle;/, left ventricle. Ventral views (His). 

umbilical vein is shifted to the right side through the liver. As a result, the en- 
larged right horn of the sinus opens into the right dorsal wall of the atrium through 
a longitudinally oval foramen, which is guarded on the right by a vertical fold. 
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This fold, which projects into the atrium, is the right valve of Ike sinus venosus. 
Later, a smaller fold forms the left vaive of the sinus venosus (Fig. 260 B). The 
atrium is constricted dorsally by the gut, ventrad by the bulbus. It therefore 
must enlarge laterally and m so doing forms the right and le/l atria (Fig. 258 A, 
B) with the distal portion of the bulb between them. The deep external groove 
between the atria and the bulbo-venlricular part of the heart is the coronary 
sulcus/ As the bulbo- ventricular region increases in size, the duplication of the 
wall between the two limbs lags behind in development and finally disappears 
(Fig. 259), leaving the proximal portion of the bulb and the ventricular limb 
to form a single chamber, the primitive ventricle. In an embryo of S mm. the heart 
is thus composed of three undivided chambers: (1) the sinus venosus, opening 
dorsad into the right dilation of the atrium; (2) the bilaterally dilated atrium. 



Pulmanary artery Aor 




Fig. 259. — Dugraros to show tbe reduction of the bulbo-ventricuUr fold (represented by diagonal lines) 
due to its letrded development. (Modified after Keith.) 

opening by the single transverse atrial canal into (3) the primitive undivided ven- 
tricle. The three-chambered heart is persistent in adult fishes, but in birds and 
mammals a four-chambered heart is developed in which venous blood circulates 
on the right, and arterial blood on the left. In amphibians and reptiles transi- 
tional types occur. 

The important changes leading to the formation of the four-chambered heart 
are: (1) the complete division of the atrium and ventricle, each into right and left 
chambers; (2) the division of the bulb and its distal continuation, the tnincus 
arteriosus, into the aorta and pulmonary artery; (3) the incorporation of the anus 
venosus into the wall of the right atrium; (4) the development of the semilunar 
and atrio-ventricular valves. The first of these changes is completed only after 
birth. 

Endocardial Cushioiu and Atrial Septa.— In embryos of 5 to 7 mm. there 




— Horizontal sertioni throuich the choinbcrs oi the bum"" hoart- 
mm. (A and B are based on figures of Tandl 



dividing the single atrial canal into riglU and l^t alrio-venlricular 
266). The atrium is now partly divided into ri^t and left atria, \ 
ever, communicate ventrad through the interatrial foramen. Next, in er 
of 9 mm. , the septum I thins out dorsad and cephalad and a second opening app 
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the foramen ovale (Figs. 260 and 261 B). The atria are now connected by two 
openings, the interatrial foramen and the foramen ovale. Soon (embryos of 10 to 
12 mm.) the ventral and caudal edge of septum I fuses with the endocardial 
cushions, which have in turn united with each other (Figs. 260 and 261 C). 
The interatrial foramen is thus obliterated, but the foramen ovale persists 
until after birth. In embryos of 9 mm. the septum secundum (II) is developed 
from the dorsal and cephalic wall of the atrium, just to the right of the septum 
primum (Fig. 260 C). It is important, as it later fuses with the left valve of the 
sinus venosus and with it forms a great part of the atrial septum of the late fetal 
and adult heart. 



Sept. II 




Fig. 261. — Lateral dissections of the human heart viewed from the left side: ^,6 mm.; £,9 mm.; 
C, 12 mm. (B is based on a reconstruction by Tandler.) X about 38. Cor. sin.. Coronary sinus: 
P. aid. c, dorsal endocardial cushion; For. on., foramen ovale; Int. for., interatrial foramen; /. v. c, 
inferior vena cava; L. air., left atrium; L. m. i. p., left valve of sinus i-enosus; L. vtnl,, left \-entride; 
Pul. a., pulmonary artery; Pul. v., pulmonary vein; Sept. I, Stpt. II, septum primum, septum secundum; 
Sup. t. c, superior vena cava; V. end. c, ventral endocardial cushion. 



Sinus Venosus and its Valves. — The opening of the sinus venosus into the 
dorsal wall of the right atrium is guarded by two valves (Fig. 260). Along the 
dorsal and cephalic wall of the atrium these unite to form the septum spurium. 
Caudally the valves flatten out on the floor of the atrium, but, as stated pre- 
viously, the left valve later fuses with the atrial septum II. In embryos of 10 
to 20 mm. the atria increase rapidly in size and the lagging right horn of the 
sinus venosus is taken up into the wall of the right atrium. By this absorption 
the superior vena cava now opens directly into the cephalic wall of the atrium, 
the inferior vena cava into its caudal wall (Fig. 261 C). The transverse portion 
of the sinus venosus, persisting as the coronary sinus in part, opens into the pos- 
terior wall of the atrium. 
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The right valve of the sinus venosus is very high in 10 to 65 mm. embryos (fii^t 
to third month) and nearly divides the atrium into two chambers (Fig. 262). 
It becomes relatively lower during the third and fourth months. Its cephalic 
portion becomes the rudimentary crista lermiKalis (Fig. 263); the remainder is 
divided by a ridge into two parts, of which the larger cephalic division persists a 
the vaive of the inferior vena cava (Eustachian valve) located at the right of th 
opening of the vein, and the smaller caudal portion becomes the valve of the c 
nary sinus (Thebesian valve). 



,Stip. tena mm 
Stplum H 
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The left xmIvt ot th*' sinus vtikisus becomes continuous with the septum se-1 
cundum. utdv in cmhr\Ms of 20 to 23 mm. or larger, the two bound an oval 
inning (Figs. ItS lo 265). The bounding wall of tbc o\-al aperture is the 
limlms ontlis. m 

Chnura of the Foramen Ovale. Iht- tiw eilge of septum 
10 to 15 mm., directed dorsad and cephabd (F|g. 261 O- Cm 
stAgfs (Figs. 264 and 36S>\ its caudal and dorsal prokiagation giw 
wnt rad until its free edge is so diiected. OoiDddent with tUs dw 
II. with its free edge directed «l first vcntnd aikd oradad, sfcifts i 
ctlge is directed dorsad and cephalad. and ox'Vfl^is the septum I 
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264 and 265). The opening between these septa persists until after birth as the 
foramen ovale. 

During fetal life the left atrium receives little blood from the lungs, so that 
the pressure is much greater in the right atrium. As a result, the septum I is 
pushed to the left and the blood flows from the right into the left atrium through 
the foramen ovale. After birth, the left atrium receives from the expanding lungs' 
as much blood as the right atrium, the septum I is pressed against the limbus of 
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Fig. 263. — Lateral dbsection of the heart of a 105 nun. human fetus viewed (rom the right side. X 7. 

septum II, and soon fuses with it. The depression formed by the thinner walled 
septum I is the fossa ovaiis. 

The foramen ovale may fait to close soon after birth and the mixed blood prxjduces a 
purplish hue in the child which is known popularly as a "blue baby." This condition may 
be persistent in adult life. Incomplete closure occurs in about one in four cases, but actual 
mingling of the blood is rare, due to an approximation of the overlapping septal folds during 
atrial systole. 

Pulmonary Veins. — In embryos of 6 to 7 mm. a single vein (arising in the 
cat from a peripulmonary plexus, Brown, Anat. Rec., vol. 7, 1913) drains into 




Fig. 265. — Lateral dissecUoos of the human heart viewed from the left tide: A, from a : 
embryo; B, from a 105 mm. fetus, fitc. va., Bicusfnd valve; Cor. sin., oana "or. on., foi 

ovale; I.Ti.c, inferior vena cava; L. air. vent, c, left atrio-ventricular canal; ; ventricle, • 

a., pulmonary artery; Sept. I, Sept. II, septum primum and septum 
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the caudal wall of the left atrium at the left of the septum I (Fig. 261 C). This 
vein bifurcates into right and left pulmonary veins which divide again before 
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Fic. 266. — Venlral views of stages in tbe development of the heart to show the differentiation of the 
bulbus cordis into Che aorta and pulmonaiy tiunlt (KoUmao) ; A , Heart of a 5 mm. human embr>-o; B. 
of a 7.S mm. human embryo. 

entering the lungs. As the atrium grows, the proxima] portion of the pulmonary 
van is taken up into the atrial wall. As a result, at first two, then four pul- 
monary veins open into the left atrium. 
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Origin of the Right and Left Ventricles. — In embryos of 5 to 6 mm. there 

appears at the base of the primitive ventricular cavity a sagittally placed eleva- 
tion, the interventricular septum (Fig. 260 B). It later grows cephalad and 
dorsad toward the endocardial cushions, and forms an incomplete partition be- 
tween the right and left ventricles, which still communicate through the persisting 
intercentricidar foramen (Fig. 266 B). Corresponding to the internal attach- 
ment of the septum there is formed externally the interventricular sulcus (Fig. 
266 A) which marks the external line of separation between the large left ven- 
tricle and the smaller right ventricle. 

Origin of Aorta and Pulmonary Artery from Bulbus. — Coincident with the 
formation of the interventricular septum there arise in the aortic bulb (including 
its distal truncus arteriosus) longitudinal thickenings, four in the distal half, two 
in the proximal half. Of the four distal thickenings (Fig. 267), two, which may be 

A aria 






Pulmonary artery 

Vu'.. 267. — Scheme showing division of bulbus cordis and its thickenings into aorta and pulmonary 

arter>' with their valves. (Explanation in text.) 



designated a and f , are larger than the other thickenings, b and d. Thickenings 
a and r, which distally occupy left and right positions in the bulb, meet, fuse, and 
divide the bulb into a dorsally placed aorta and ventrally placed pulmonary 
trunk (Fig. 266). Traced proximally they pursue a clockwise, spiral course, a 
shifting from left to ventral, and c from right to dorsal, both becoming con- 
tinuous with the proximal swellings. Thickenings b and d are also prominent at 
one point proximally; when the bulb in this region is divided by ingrowing con- 
nective tissue into the aorta and pulmonary artery, the aorta contains the whole 
of the thickenings b and half of a and r, while the pulmonary trunk contains the 
whole of d and half of a and r (Fig. 267). Distally the three thickenings now pres- 
ent in each vessel disappear, but proximally they enlarge, hollow out on their 
distal surfaces, and eventually form the thin-walled semilunar valves (Fig. 267). 
The anlagcs of these valves are prominent in embryos of 10 to 15 mm. as plump 
swellings projecting into the lumina of the aorta and pulmonary artery. 
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The two proximal bulbar swellings fuse and continue the spiral division of the 
bulb toward the interventricular septum in such a way that the base of the pul- 
monary trunk, now ventrad and to the right, opens into the right ventricle, while 
the base of the aorta, now lying to the left and dorsad, opens into the left ven- 
tricle close to the interventricular foramen, through which the two ventricles 
still communicate (Fig. 266 B). 

Closure of the Interventricular Foramen. — The interventricular foramen in 
embryos of 15 to 16 mm. is bounded: (1) by the interventricular septum; (2) by 
the proximal bulbar septum; and (3) by the dorsal portion of the fused endo- 
cardial cushions (Fig. 266). Soon these structures are approximated and fuse, 
thereby forming the septum membranaceum, which closes the interventricular 
foramen. The atrio-ventricular valves arise as thickenings of the endocardium 
and endocardial cushions of the atrio- ventricular foramina (Figs. 260 and 261). 
Three such thickenings are formed on the right, two on the left. The anlages of 
the valves are at first thick and project into the ventricles. Later, as the ven- 
tricular wall differentiates, the valvular anlages are undermined, leaving their 
edges attached to the ventricular walls by muscular trabeculcBy or cords. The 
muscle tissue of both the valves and trabeculae soon degenerates and is replaced 
by connective tissue, forming the chorda tendinete of the adult valves. Thus there 
are developed the three cusps of the tricuspid valve between the right chambers of 
the heart, and the two flaps of the bicuspid^ or mitral valve, between the left 
atrium and left ventricle. 

Differentiation of the Myocardhim. — ^The myocardium, at first uniformly spongy, 
becomes compact at the periphery. The inner bundles remain trestle-like, forming the 
trabecule carna and the papillary and moderator muscles around all of which the originally 
simple endocardial sac is wrapped. The myocardial layers, at first continuous over the sur- 
face of the heart, become divided by connective tissue at the atrio- ventricular canal, leaving 
a small bridge alone. This connecting strand, located behind the posterior endocardial 
cushion, forms the atrio-ventricular bundle. 

Descent of the Heart. — At first the heart lies far cephalad in the cervical region, but 
it gradually recedes during development until it assumes its permanent position in the thorax. 

PRIMmVE BLOOD VASCULAR SYSTEM 

The first ]>aired vessels of human embryos are formed as longitudinal anas- 
tomoses of capillary networks which, however, originate first in the angioblast of 
the yolk sac and chorion. In the Etemod embryo of 1.3 mm., in which the somites 
are still undeveloped the paired vessels are already formed (cf. Fig. 268). They 
are the umbilical veins which emerge from the chorion, fuse in the body stalk, then, 
separating, course in the somatopleure to the paired tubular heart. From the 
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plexus of ventral vessels in series with the vitelline arteries. At this stage the 
vitelline circulation of the yolk sac is established. 

In embryos of 15 to 23 somites (Fig. 270) the veins of the embryo proper de- 
velop as longitudinal anastomoses of branches from the segmental arteries. The 
paired anterior cardinal veins of the head are developed first, and, coursing back 
on either side of the brain, they join the vitello-umbilical trunk. In embryos of 
23 somites the posterior cardinals are present. They lie dorsal to the nephrotomes. 
and, running cranially, join the anterior cardinal veins to form the common cardinal 
veins. Owing to the later enlargement of the sinus venosus, the proximal portions 
of the common venous trunks are taken up into its wall and thus three veins open 
into each horn of the sinus venosus; (1) the umbilical veins from the chorion; (2) 
the vilelline veins from the yolk sac ; (3) the common cardinal veins from the body of 
the embryo, 

Poslerior tardimd veins A nl. ordinal n ' 

Vildlin. 
UtHbilical arteries. 




^Aortic arches I 
atari 

Vitrllin 
Fic. 270.— Di»Bfain of the blood vessels of human embr>'os ol 2.6 mm. 

The descending aorUt have now fused caudal to the seventh intersegmental 
arteries and form the single dorsal aorta as far caudad as the origins of the um- 
bilical arteries. 

Of the numerous vitelline arteries one pair is prominent; these fuse into a 
single vessel which courses in the mesentery and later becomes the superior 
mesenteric artery. By the enlargement of capillaries connecting the ventral and 
dorsal aortse a second pair of aortic arches is formed at this stage (Fig, 270), 

DEVELOTHENT OF THE ARTEEtlBS 
TransformatiMi of the Aortic Arches. — In embryos 4 to 5 mm. in length five 
pairs of aortic arches arc successively developed, the first, second, third, fourth, 
and sixth (Fig. 271). An additional pair of transitory vessels which extend from 
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the ventral aorta to the sixth arch appear later in embryos of 7 nun.,- but aood 
degenerate (Fig. 272 B). They are interpreted as being the fifth pair in the aexies. 
From each dorsal or descending aorta there devel(q> cranially the inlermal eanlid 
arteries. These extend toward the optic stalks where they bend dorsad and 
caudad, connecting finally with the first intersegmental arteries of each side 
(Fig. 271). The descending aortse are now fused to their extreme caudal ends and 
the umbilical arteries take tbeir origin ventially. Twenty-seven pairs <tf dan^d 
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intersegmental arteries are present From the seventh cervical pair of these 
the subclavian arteries of the upper limbs arise. Of the ventral vitelline vessds 
three are now prominent, the ccsliac artery in the stomach-pancreas region, the 
vitelline or superior mesenteric in the small intestine region, and the inferior mesen- 
teric of the large intestine region. 

Of the aortic arches the third pair is largest at 5 mm. (Fig. 272, A). From 
the sixth pair are given off the small pulmonary arteries to the lungs. At 7 mm. 
the first and second aortic arches are obliterated (Figs. 272 B and 273), but the 
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dorsal and ventral aortse cranial to the third arch persist as parts of the internal 
and external carotid arteries respectively. The third arches form the stems of 
the internal carotids, while the ventral aorts between the third and fourth arches 
become the common carotids. In embryos of 15 mm. the bulbus cordis has been 
divided into the aortic and pulmonary trunks, so that the aorta opens into the 
left ventricle and the pulmonary trunk into the right ventricle. The dorsal 
aorls between the third and fourth arches disappear, but the fourth arch on the 




Fic. 272. — Aortic arches of humui embryos: ^, of Sir 
gcal pouches. 



(after Tandler), /-/ V, phBryn- 



left side persists as the aortic arch of the adult. On the right side, the fourth aortic 
arch persists with the descending aorta as far as the seventh intersegmental artery 
and forms part of the rigid subclavian artery, which is thus longer than the left. 
The segment of the fourth arch proximal to the right common carotid becomes the 
innominate artery. On the right side, the sixth arch between the origin of the 
right pulmonary artery and descending aorta is early lost; on the left side, it 
persists as the ductus arttriosus and its lumen is only obliterated after birth. The 
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proximal portion of the r^kt sixth arch fomu the stem of the rigkt ft^mmary 
artery, but the proximal portion of the l^t arch is inooiporatcd in the pulmonary 

trunk. 

The aortic arche* of the embryo ue of etpedal importuice ocwywimtivdy. Rve 
arches are formed in coonection with the gilli of adult fiihes. In adult tailed ■■"r*'"*^. 
three or four arches, and in some reptiles two arches, are represented on either nde. In 
birds the right, in mammals the left fourth arch persists as the arch of the aorta. 

The different courses of the reewrmf laryngeal tunes arc easily explained. The vafui 
early gives off paired branches which reach the larynx by passing caudal to the primitive 
fourth aortic arches. When the Utter, through growth changes, descend into the chest, 
loops of both nerves are carried with them. Hence, after the transformation of thft.fourtb 
arches, the left recurrent nerve remains looped around the arch of the aorta, the right around 
the right subclavian artery (cf. Kg. 273). 

ExUmel carelii 




Fig. 273.— Diagram diowing the aortic arches and thdr derivatives la human embryos. 



Branches of the Dorsal Aorta. — From the primitive aortie arise: (1) dorsal, 
(2) lateral, and (3) ventral branches (Fig. 274). 

1. The dorsal branches are intersegmental and develop small dorsal and large 
ventral rami. From the dorsal rami are given off neural branches which tHfunate 
and form dorsal and ventral spinal arteries. 

Origin 0/ the Vertebral Arteries and Basilar Artery. — As we have seen (Fig. 
271), the internal carotids are recurved cranially in the 5 mm. embryo and anas- 
tomose with the first two pairs of dorsal intersegmental arteries. By longitudinal 
postcostal anastomoses (Fig. 274) of the dorsal rami of the first seven pairs of dor- 
sal intersegmental arteries the vertebral arteries arise (Fig. 275). The original 
trunks of the first six pairs are lost so that the vertebrals take their origin with the 
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Ventral a: 
Fic. 274. — A dugmn of the trunk, in transvefse section, showing the amngement of the aortic biancbe*. 




Fig. 275. — The development of the vertebnl and subclavian arteries and the coslo-cervical trunk 
ID a youni; rabbit embryo (modified after Hochatetler). /// ^B.-/F.1S.,Aorticarches:^^,pulDH>nary 
artery: A -t.e.b. and A .w.r.t.. cephalic and cervical portJMis of venebral artery: A j., ■ubcla^'ian artery; 
C.e., costocervical trunk; CJ. and C.r,, internal and external carotid arteries; ISpC, spinal ganglion. 

subclavians Irom the seventh pair of inlersegmetilal arteries (Fig. 276). In embryos 
of 9 mm. the vcrtebrals in thr region of the mctenccphalon fuse to form a sin^ 
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2. The lateral (.visceral) branches of the descending aorta are not segmentally 
arranged. They supply structures arising from the nephrotome region (meso- 
nephros, sexual glands, metanephros, and suprarenal glands). From them later 
arise the renal, suprarenal, inferior phrenic, and internal spermatic or ovarian 
arteries. 

3, The ventral (splanchnic) branches are at first rather definitely intersegmen- 
tal. Primitively they form the paired vitelline arteries to the yolk sac (Figs. 
268 to 270). Coincident with the degeneration of the yolk sac the prolongations 
of the ventral vessels to its walls disappear, and the paired persisting arteries, 
passing in the mesentery to the gut, fuse to form unpaired vessels from which 
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Ftc. 278.— Reconstructions showinx tbe development of the umbilical and iliac arteries (after TandJer) : 
A, 5 mm. human embiyo; B, 9 nun. human embryo. 

three large arteries are derived, the caliac artery, the superior mesenteric, and the 
inferior mesenteric (Fig. 271). 

The primitive cceliac axis arises opposite the seventh intersegmental artery. Together 
with the mesenteric arteries, it migrates caudalward until eventually its origin is opposite 
the twelfth thoracic segment (Mall). This migration, according to Evans, is due to the un- 
equal growth of the dorsal and ventral walls of the aorta. Similarly, the superior mesenteric 
artery is displaced caudad ten segments, the inferior mesenteric artery three segments. 

The Umbilical and Uiac Arteriea. — As previously described, the umbilical 
arteries arise in young human embryos of 2 to 2.5 mm. from the primitive aortie 
opposite the fourth cervical segment. They take origin from a plexus of ventral 
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M -I i- III I III \ iicilinr s4rio ^I'l^. 270j. and are gradually shifted caudal ward until 
ilii \ .III I lioin ihr ilorsal aorta opfxisite the twenty-third segment (fourth lum- 
l-.M • III S mill, nnhryos tlu* umbilical arteries develop secondary' l4Mieral con- 
iM . iiMM- wiili ilic aoria M-i^. 27X A), The new vessels pass lateral to the mes- 
..I.. |iliii. tlmi-. and, in 7 nun. embryos, the primitive ventral steni-arter>' has 
.li ..|.|.t .lie tl I \\v M'^mrni of ihis new trunk, proximal to the origin of the exter- 
>/../ *//./. ./;/i;v wliiili Noc»n arises from it, lx»comes the common iliac. The re- 
in. nmlii III \\\i' (intliiliial trunk constitutes the hypogastric artery. ^Tien the 
|.l.i. » iit.il 1 111 iil.iliitn traMs at birth, the distal portion of the hjpogastric arteries, 
ii. II. |u 1\ I- ii. iiiubilii UN. atrophy, forming tlu* solid obliterated hypogastric arteries 
• I iitiili .iii.tiiintx 

I III iii/././7< %.;. r.f/ wr/rTv is the direct cau<lal continuation of the aorta. Its 
••• • «l j'fih.Hi !•« ilu h>mIi oI secondary growth changes. 
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carries blood from the liver sinusoids to the sinus venosus. The proximal portion 
of the left vitelline vein soon is largely absorbed into the sinusoids of the liver 
and shifts its blood flow into the right horn of the sinus venosus. In the mean- 
time the liver tissue grows laterally, comes into contact with the umbilical veins, 
and taps them so that their blood flows more directly to the heart through the 
sinusoids of the liver (Fig. 280). As the channel of the right proximal vitelline is 
larger, the blood from the left umbilical vein flows diagonally to the right horn of 
the sinus venosus. When all the umbiUcal blood enters the liver, as in embryos of 
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5 to 6 mm., the proximal portions of the umbilical veins atrophy and disappear 
(Fig. 281). In 5 mm. embryos the vitelline veins have formed three cross anas- 
tomoses with each other (Figs. 280 and 281): (1) a cranial transverse connec- 
tion in the liver, ventral to the duodenum; (2) a middle one, dorsal to the duode- 
num; and (3) a caudal one, ventral to it. There are thus formed about the gut 
a cranial and a caudal venous ring. In embryos of 7 mm. the left umbilical vein 
has enlarged, while the corresponding right vein has degenerated. Of the two 
venous loops, only the right limb of the cranial ring and the left limb of the 
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caudal ring, together with the median dorsal anastomosis, persist. A new vein 
the superior mesetileric, develops in the mesentery of the intestinal loop and joins 
the left vitelline vein just caudal to its dorsal middle anastomosis with the right 
vitelline vein. Subsequently, with the atrophy of the yolk sac, the left vitelline 
vein degenerates caudal to its junction with the superior mesenteric vein. The 
persisting trunk between the superior mesenteric vein and the liver is the vena 
porta, and thus represents: (I) a portion of the left vitelline vein in the left limb 
of the caudal ring; (2) the middle transverse anastomosis between the vitelline 
veins; (3) the portion of the right vitelline vein which forms the right limb of the 
cranial ring. 




Fic. 280.— Reeonsli 



human embryo (after Ingalls). 



In the liver the portal vein through its cranial anastomosis between the vitel- 
line veins is connected with the left umbilical vein. As the right lobe of the liver 
grows, the course of the umbilical and portal blood through the intrahepatic 
portion of the right vitelline vein becomes circuitous, and hence a new direct 
channel to the sinus venosus is formed through the hepatic sinusoids. This is 
the ductus venosus (Fig. 281), which is obliterated after birth and forms the 
Hgamentum venosiim of the postnatal liver. 

According to Mall, ihe inlrahepatic portion of the right vitelline vein persists proxi- 
mally as the riglil ramus of the hepatic vein, and distally as the ramus arcualus of the portal 
vein. The intrahepatic portion of the left vileliine vein drains secondarily into the right hom 
of the sinus venosus, and proximally forms later the hjl hepatic ramus. Distally, where it is 
connected with the left umbilical vein, it becomes the ramus angularis of the vena porta:. In 
this nay two primitive portal, or supplying trunks, and two hepatic, or draining trunks, 
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originate. Later there are differentiated first four, then six, such opposed trunks within the 
liver, and the six primary lobules suppUed and drained by these trunks may be recognized in 
the adult Uver. 

Of the umbilical veins the right disappears early; the left persists during 
fetal life, shifts to the median line, and courses in the free edge of the falciform 
ligament. After birth its lumen is closed and from the umbilicus to the liver it 
forms the ligamentum teres. In early stages veins from the body wall drain into 
the umbilical veins. 

The Anterior Cardinal Veins and the Origin of the Superior Vena Cava. — 
The anterior cardinal veins consist each of two parts (Fig. 271): (1) The true 
anterior cardinals, located laterad in the segmented portion of the head and neck 
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and draining into the common cardinal veins; (2) the vena capitis medialis, ex- 
tending into the unsegmented head proper and running ventro-lateral to the 
brain wall. In embryos of 20 mm. there has formed by anastomosis a large con- 
nection between the right and left anterior cardinals, which carries the blood 
from the left side of the head into the right vein (Fig. 282 O- Soon the left 
anterior cardinal loses its connection with the common cardinal on the left side 
(Fig. 282 D). The proximal portion of the left common cardinal, with the trans- 
verse portion of the sinus venosus, persists as the coronary sinus. The right com- 
mon cardinal and the right anterior cardinal vein as far as its anastomosis with 
the left anterior cardinal become the superior vena cava. The anastomosis itself 
forms the left vena anonyma, while that portion of the right anterior cardinal be* 
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Fh.. 2f)2. — Four <lia);ram3 showing the development of the superior and inferior vencCKVKaDdtlM 
fate of the cardinal veins (modiGed after Kollmann). X in A, anastomoais between hepatic and tub- 
cantinal vein; *, anastomosis tKtween subcardinal veins; X in C, anastomosis between anterioi car- 
dinal veins which forms the left vena anonyma; * in C, cranial anastomosbi between the posterior car- 
dinal veins; z, caudal anastomosis between the same veins; A', kidney; S, suprarenal gland; r, testb. 



twcen the left vena anonyma and the right subcla\ian vein is known as the rigkt 
vciia anonyma. The distal portions of the anterior cardinab become the internal 
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jugular veins of the adult, while the external jugulars are new veins which develop 
somewhat later. 

The tcna capitis medialis (Fig. 271) is the continuation of the anterior cardinal vein 
into ihe head of the embryo where at first it lies mesial to the cerebral nerves. Later it is 
partly shifted by anastomoses lateral lo Ihe cerebral ner\'esand forms the pen a capitis lateralis 
(Figs. 283 and 284). In 1 1 mm. embryos this emerges with the n. facialis, and. caudal to the 
n. hypoglossus, becomes the internal jugular. Cranially, in the region of the fifth nerve, the 
median vein of the head persists as the sinus caternosus and receives the ophthalmic vein from 
the eye and the anterior cerebral vein from the fore- and mid-brain regions (Fig. 284 C). 
Between the n. trigeminus and the facialis, the middle cerebral vein from the metencephalon 
(cerebellum) joins the v. capitis lateralis before it leaves the cranium. More caudally the 
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Fic. 283,— Veins of the head ,.f 1 9 mm. human embryo (after Mall). X 9. 



posterior cerebral vein from the myelencephalon emerges through the jugular foramen and is 
drained with the others by the v, capitis lateralis into the internal jugular (Fig. 284 B). 
Soon the cerebral veins reach the dorsal median line (Fig. 284 O, and longitudinal anas- 
tomoses arc formed: (1) between the anterior and middle cerebral veins, giving rise to the 
superior sagittal sinus; and (2) between the middle and posterior cerebral veins forming the 
greater part of the transverse sinuses. In embryos of 33 mm. the v, capitis lateralis disappears 
and the blood from the brain passes through the superior sagittal and lateral sinuses and is 
drained by way of the jugular foramen into the internal jugular vein (Fig. 284 C, D). The 
middle Tcrcbral vein becomes the superior petrosal sinus, but the inferior petrosal sinus is 
formed as a new channel median to the internal ear. The anterior cerebral vein becomes the 
superficial middle cerebral of adult anatomy. A more detailed account of these changes may 
be found in the original work of Mall (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 4. 1905). 
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vein. The corresponding portion of the new left vein with the transverse anas- 
tomosis becomes the lefi common iliac vein. The blood from these veins is now 
drained by the unpaired inferior vena cava which is composed of the following 
veins: (1) the common hepatic and right hepatic veins (primitive right vitelline) ; 
(2) the vein of the plica venae cavae; (3) an inter-renal portion of the right subcar- 
dinal vein with its great mesial anastomosis; (4) the new vein which replaces the 
right posterior cardinal. 

The permanent kidneys take up their positions opposite the great anastomosis 
between the subcardinals and at this point the renal veins are developed (Fig. 
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Fig. 284. — Four diagrams showing the development of the veins of the head (after Mall). i4, At four 
weeks; B, at five weeks; C, at the beginning of the third month; D, from an older fetus. 



282 B) ; the longer left renal vein differs from the right in that proximally it rep- 
resents a left portion of the anastomosis itself (Fig. 282 D), A cephalic portion 
of the left subcardinal vein persists as the left suprarenal veiny which thus opens 
into the left renal instead of joining the inferior vena cava as does the right 
suprarenal vein of similar origin. The left spermatic or ovarian vein early drains 
into the left caudal border of the great subcardinal anastomosis, which as we have 
seen contributes to the left renal vein. The right spermatic or ovarian vein opens 
into the right border of that portion of the subcardinal anastomosis which is in- 
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corporated into the inferior vena cava. Tlie lumoar vdns develop fioim the lune 
prevertebral plexus that gives rise to the caudal s^ment of the inferior vena cava. 

Bcgg (Anat. Rec., vol. 10, 1916), on the contraiy, findi that in the At, where the mao 
nephrui arc diminutive, the posterior cardinal veins ue not incoiporatedinto the mcMoephrd 
to disappc&T with that organ, but the right posterior cardinal pcniita as the aegment ot the 
inrcrior vena cava below the lubcardinal contribution. 



Dorsal subclctlaii 




V. hracbialh 

I.— Four reconstructions ot the \-rina of the human right »tm (after F. T. I-ewis). X about IS. . 
/I, 10 mm. embryo; 8, It.S nun. embiyo; C, 16 mm. embryo; D, 22.8 mm. embiyo. 



The Veins of the Ertremities.— The primitive capillary plexus of the upper and kiwer 
limb buds gives rise to a border vein (Figs. 285 and 321), which courses about the periphery of 
Lhe (lattennl IJmb buds (Hochstctter). In the upper extremity, the ulnar portion of the 
border vein persists, forming at different points the subclavian, axillary, brachial, and bantic 
veins. The border vein at first opens into the dorsal wall of the posterior cardinal vein (em- 
bryos of 10 mm.), but, as the heart shifts its position caudalward, it finally drains by a ventral 
connection into the anterior cardinal or internal jugular vein (Lewis). The cephalic vein 
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develops secondarily in connection with the ulnar border vein; later, in embryos of 23 mm., 
it anastomoses with the external jugular and finally drains into the axillary vein as in the 
adult. With the development of the digits, the w. cephalica et basilica become distinct, as in 
embryos of 35 mm., but later are again connected by a plexus on the dorsum mani, as in the 
adult (Evans in Keibel and Mall, vol. 2). 

In the lower extremity the fibular portion of the pnmitive border vein persists. Later 
the I', saphena magna arises separately from the posterior cardinal, gives off the w. femoralis 
and tibialis posterior, and annexes the fibular border vein at the level of the knee. Distal to 
this junction the border vein persists as the v. tibialis anterior and probably the v. saphena 
parva; proximally it becomes greatly reduced, forming the v. glutea inferior. 

Anomalies. — Anomalous blood vessels are of common occurrence. They may be 
due: (1) to the choice of unusual paths in the primitive vascular plexuses; (2) to the persist- 
ence of vessels usually obliterated, e. g., double superior venae cavae; right aortic arch; per- 
manent ductus arteriosus; (3) to incomplete development, e. g., double (unfused) heart or 
double dorsal aortac. 

FETAL CIRCULATION 

During fetal life oxygenated placental blood enters the embryo by way of the 
large umbilical vein and is conveyed to the liver (Fig. 286). There it mingles with 
the small amoimt of venous blood brought in by the portal vein. It is carried 
to the inferior vena cava either directly, through the ductus venosuSy or indirectly 
through the liver sinusoids and hepatic vein. The impure blood of the inferior 
vena cava and portal vein affects but slightly the greater volume of pure placental 
blood. Entering the right atrium it mingles somewhat with the venous blood 
returned through the superior vena cava. It is said that the blood from the 
inferior vena cava is directed by the valve of this vein through \h& foramen ovale 
into the left atrium (following the path of the soimds in Figs. 262 to 264) which, 
before birth, receives little venous blood from the lungs. This purer blood of the 
left atrium enters the left ventricle, and is driven out through the aorta to be dis- 
tributed chiefly to the head and upper extremities. 

The venous blood of the superior vena cava, slightly mixed, is supposed to 
pass from the right atrium into the right ventricle, whence it passes out by the 
pulmonary artery. A small amount of this blood is conveyed to the lungs by the 
pulmonary arteries, but, as the fetal lungs do not function, most of it enters the 
dorsal aorta by way of the ductus arteriosus. Since the ductus is caudal to the 
origin of the subclavian and carotid arteries, its less pure blood is distributed to 
the trunk, viscera, and lower extremities. The placental circuit is completed by 
the hypogastric f or umbilical^ arteries by way of the umbilical cord. 

Pohlman (Anat. Rec, vol. 2, 1908) interprets ...s experiments to indicate that, con- 
trary to the generally accepted view, there is a mingling of the blood which enters the right 
atrium through the two caval veins. If this occurs there would be no difference in the 
quality of blood distributed to the various parts of the body. 
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Changes at Birth. — At birth the umbilical vessels are ruptured and the lungs 
l>ecome functional. The umbUical arteries and veins, no longer used, contracl 




Fic. 286. — ^DiagrajTimadc outline of the organs of circulation in the fetus of ail months (Allea 
Thomson).' RA, Right atiium of the heart; RV, right venlricle; LA, left attiuni; Be, valve of inf. \'eiui 
cava; LV, left ventricle; L, liver; A', left kidney; /, small intestine; a, arch of the aorta; a', its dorsal 
part; a", lower end; TKi, superior vena cava; vci, inferior vena cava where it joins the right atrium; vet' 
its lower end; i, subclavian vessels; j, right jugular vEin;c, common carotid arteries; four tnirvcd dotted 
arrow lines are carried through the aortic and pulmonary opening and ihe atrio-ventricular orifices; da, 
opposite to the one passing through the pulmonary artery, marts the place of the ductus arteriosus; 
a similar arrow line i^ shown passing from (he vena cava inferior through the fo»<a ovalis of the right 
atrium and the foramen ovale into the left atrium; hv, the hepatic veins; Tp, vena ports; i to vci, theduc> 
tus vcnosus; uv, umbilical vein; ita, umbilical arteries; ur, umbilical cord cut short; i, i', iliac vessels. 



and their lumina are obliterated by the thickening of the inner coat (tunica in- 
tima). The lumen of the umbilical artery is occluded after four days, that of 

1 In this diagram the arteries are conventionally colored red and the veins blue, but these colots 
are not intended to indicate the nature of the blood conveyed by the reflective vessels. 
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the umbilical vein within a week. The cord-like vein is persistent as the liga- 
mentum teres of the liver; the arteries become the obliterated hypogastrics. 

The ductus venosus atrophies because after birth only the blood from the por- 
tal vein enters the liver, and this is all drained into the liver sinusoids, forming the 
portal circulation. The ductus venosus is persistent as the fibrous ligamentum 
venosuMf embedded in the wall of the liver. 

The ductus arteriosus ceases to function after birth, as all the blood from the 
pulmonary arterial trunk is conveyed to the expanded lungs. The ductus be- 
comes impervious from ten to twenty days after birth and persists as a solid, 
fibrous cord, the ligamentum arteriosum. 

After birth, the large amount of blood now returned to the left atrium from 
the functional lungs equalizes the pressure in the two atria. As a result, both dur- 
ing diastole and systole, the septum primum, or valve of the foramen ovale, is 
pressed against the septum secundum^ closing the foramen ovale. Eventually the 
two septa fuse, though they may be incompletely united during the first year 
after birth, or even longer (p. 255). 

The Lymphatic System 

The lymphatic system originates in a plexus of lymphatic capillaries distrib- 
uted along the primitive main venous trunks. By the dilation and coalescence 
of this network at definite regions five lymph sacs appear (Fig. 287). Paired 
jugular sacs arise in 10 to 1 1 mm. anbryos lateral to the internal jugular veins. 
In embryos of 23 mm. the unpaired rdroperitoneal sac develops at the root of the 
mesentery adjacent to the suprarenal bodies, and the cisterna chyli also appears. 
Paired posterior sacs arise in relation to the sciatic veins in embryos 24 nmi. long. 
These sacs at first contain blood which they soon discharge into neighboring veins, 
thereupon losing their venous connections. Vfith relation to the lymph sacs as 
centers, the thoracic duct (at 30 mm.) and the peripheral lymphatics develop. 
The jugular sacs alone acquire with the internal jugular veins secondary con- 
nections which are later utilized by the thoracic and right lymphatic ducts. The 
various sacs themselves are eventually transformed into chains of lymph nodes. 

Two discordant views exist as to the origin of the lymphatics. According to 
Sabin (Amer. Jour. Anat., vols. 1, 1901 ; 9, 1909) and Lewis (Amer. Jour, Anat., vol. 
5, 1906), sprouts arising from the endothelium of veins form the single and paired 
sacs already described. From these five sacs the thoracic duct and peripheral 
lymphatics develop as endothelial outgrowths. Thus lymphatic vessels grow to 
the head, neck, and arm from the jugular sacs; to the hip, back, and leg from the 
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posterior sacs; and to the mesentery from the retroperitoneal sac Accnrding to 
this view, then, endothdium can arise ordyfrom pre-€xisting endotkeUum. 

Other investigators (Huntington, Amer. Jour. Anat., vtA. 16, 1914; Mem. 
Wistar Inst., 1911 ; and McClure) hold that the lymph sacs are formed in situ by 
the fusion of discrete mesench>-mal spaces which become lined with an endothe- 




Fic. 287. — Flat reconstruction of the primitive lymphatic system in a human embryo 30 

mm. long (Sabin). X about 3.5. C.e., Cistema chyli; Lg., lymph gland; SJ.jug., jugular lymph sac; 
SJ.me!., retioperitoneal lymph sac; SJ.p., posterior lymph sac; SJ,i,, subclavian lymph sac; V.e., 
cephalic vein; V,c.i., inferior vena cava; V.f., femoral vein; Vj.i., internal jugular vein; VJ.p., 
V.T., renal vein; Vj., sciatic vein; V.u.ip.), prinil- 



Hum of transformed, bordering mesenchymal ceils. Venous connections are purely 
secondary. The thoracic duct and the peripheral vessels develop similarly 
by the progressive fusion of separate clefts; hence endothelium can diJerenluUe 
conlinually from young mesenckyma. The further growth of endothelium, already 
formed, is not denied. 
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Rapidly accumulating evidence seems to favor the latter view. The method 
of injection, upon which Miss Sabin and her followers have largely relied, has its 
limitations, for it obviously can furnish no information regarding discrete spaces 
prior to their linkage into continuous channels. Concise summaries of these views 
are given by Sabin (Anat. Rec, vol. 5, 1911) and by McClure (Anat. Rec, vob. 5, 
1912; 9, 1915). 

Lymph Glands. — Paired lymph glands appear during the third month, first 
in the axillary, iliac, and maxillary regions. Those from the lymph sacs develop 
later. Plexuses of lymphatics first form either as ordinary networks of peripheral 
vessels or as secondary networks produced by a connective tissue invasion of the 
primitive lymph sacs. In either case a capillary plexus, with simple connective 
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tissue septa, marks the first stage of development. Next (Fig. 289 A), lympho- 
cytes collect in the connective tissue, forming follicles which become associated 
with blood capillaries. Finally, the lymphoid tissue is channeled by sinuses 
formed from lymphatic capillaries. The peripheral sinus develops afferent and 
efferent vessels. The central sinuses cut the lymphoid tissue into cords. In the 
larger lymph glands (Fig. 289 B) the connective tissue forms a definite capsule 
from which trabeculse dip into the gland. 

Hemolymph glands, according to Schumacher (Arch. f. mik. Anat., Bd. 81, 
1912), begin their development like lymph glands, but soon after the formation 
of the peripheral sinus the lymphatic connections degenerate and blood escapes 
from the blood capillaries into what are henceforth blood sinuses. 

Spleen. — This appears in embryos of about 10 mm. as a swelling on the left 
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side of the dorsal mesogastrium near the dorsal pancreas (Fig. 288 A). The 
thickening is due to a temporary proliferation and invasion of mesotlielial cells 
into the underlying mesenchyme, which, meanwhile, has also undei]g!cme local 
enlargement and vascularization. Contrary to the older view, the cells from the 
peritoneal epithelium probably give rise to a large part, if not all, of the future 
spleen. The splenic anlage becomes pinched off from the mesogastrium (Fig. 288 
B) with which it is ultimately joined by a narrow band only. 

At first the blood vessels constitute a dosed system. The peculiar adult' 
circulation is acquired relatively late. Lif schitz has shown that, in human fetuses 
between 150 and 500 nun. long, red blood cells are actively formed in the qplenic 
pulp as clusters around the giant cells. The lymphoid tissue of the ^leeu first 
appears as ellipsoids about the smallest arteries in fetuses of four mcmths. At 
seven months the ovoid splenic corpuscles appear as lymphoid nodules about the 
larger arteries. 

Glomus Coccygeum. — ^The coccygeal gland is present in 150 mm. (C H) 
fetuses as an encapsulated cluster of polyhedral cells at the apex of the coccy^. 
Later it becomes lobtilated by the ingrowth of connective tissue trabecule and 
receives a rich vascular supply. According to Stoerck (1906) its tissue at no rit«#> 
resembles the chromaffin bodies, although this has commonly been believed. 



CHAPTER X 

HISTCXSENESIS 

The primitive cells of the embryo are alike in structure. The protoplasm of 
each exhibits the fundamental properties of irritability, contractility, reproduc- 
tion, and metabolism (the absorption, digestion, and assimilation of nutritive sub- 
stances and the excretion of waste products, processes through which growth 
and reproduction are made possible). As development proceeds, there is a 
gradual diflferentiation of the cells into tissues, each tissue being composed of like 
cells, the structure of which has been adapted to the performance of a certain 
spedal function. In other words, there is division of labor and adaptation of cell 
structure to the function which each cell performs. The diflferentiation of tissue 
cells from the primitive cells of the embryo is known as histogenesis. On page 54 
the derivatives of the germ layers are given. We shall take up briefly the histo- 
genesis of the tissues derived from the entoderm, mesoderm, and ectoderm in the 
order named. 

The Histogenesis of the Entodermal Epithelium 

The cells of the entoderm are little modified from their primitive structure. 
From the first they are concerned with the processes of absorption, digestion, 
'assimilation, and excretion. They form always epithelial layers, lining the di- 
gestive and respiratory canals and the glandular derivatives of these. In the 
pharynx, esophagus, and trachea the cells are early of columnar form and ciliated. 
The epithelium of the pharynx and esophagus becomes stratified and the surface 
layers flatten to form squamous cells. The stratified epithelium is developed 
from a basal germinal layer like the epidermis of the integument (see p. 294). 
Throughout the rest of the digestive canal the simple columnar epithelium of the 
embryo persists. At the free ends of the majority of the cells a cuticular mem- 
brane develops. Other cells are converted into unicellular mucous glands or gohlet 
cells. As outgrowths of the intestinal epithelium, are developed the simple tu- 
bular glands of the stomach and intestine, and the liver and pancreas. 

In the respiratory tract the entoderm forms at first a simple columnar epi- 
thelium. Later, in the trachea and bronchi this is diflferentiated into a pseudo- 

stratified, ciliated epithelium. The columnar epithelium of the alveoli and alveo- 
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lar ducts of the lungs is omverted into the flattened re^Hratory ciitheHum. The 
development of the thymus and thyreoid ^ands, liver and pancreas has been 
described in Chapter VII. 

HSrOCaNBSB GF THE MffiCXSRHAL TteSUBS 
The differentiation of the mesoderm has been described on p. 51, Fig. 53. 
It ^ves rise to the mesodermal segments, intermediate cell masses, somatic and 
splanchnic layers, all of which are epitheiia, and to the diffuse mesenckyme. Tlw 
somatic and splanchnic layers oj the mesoderm fonn on their codomic suifaces a 
single layer of squamous cells termed the mesothdium. This is the covering layer 




Fig. 290. — Transverse sectioD of a 4 5 mm hirnian embr> o showing the develi^unent of the ■denrtomM 
(KoUmann) X about 300 

of the pericard um pleurae peritoneum mesentenes serous layer of the viscera, 
and lining of the vaginal sac in the scrotum From this mesothelium is derived 
the spleen and also the epitbeha of the gemtal glands and the Mulleiian ducts. 

The intern ediate cell masses or nephrotomes are the anlages of the pro- 
nephros, mesonephros metanephros and their ducLs fp 195) 

The Sclerotomes and Mesenchjrme — The cavities of the mesodermal s^ 
ments become filled with diffuse sp ndle shaped cells denved from the adjacent 
walls; their med in wills ire next converted into similar tissue and the whole 
migrates mesall) to\ards the neural tube and notochord, and eventually sur- 
rounds these structures (Figs. 290 and 323). This diffuse tissue is mesenckyme (see 
p. 53) , and that derived from a single mesodermal segment constitutes a sclerotome. 
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The sclerotomes ultimately are converted into connective tissue, into the ver- 
tebrae, and into the basal portion of the cranium. The persisting lateral plate 
of the mesodermal segment becomes a dermo-niyotome, from which the voluntary 
muscle is diflferentiated and probably the corium of the integument. 

In the head region, cranial to the otocysts, no mesodermal segments are 
formed, but the primitive mesoderm is converted directly into mesenchyme. 
Mesenchyme is derived also from the somatic and splanchnic mesoderm and from 
the primitive streak tissue. From the mesenchyme a number of tissues are 
developed (see p. 54). The origin of the blood and primitive blood vessels and 
lymphatics has been described; it remains to trace the development of the sup- 
porting tissues (connective tissue, fat, cartilage, and bone) and of the muscle 

fibers. 

THE SUPPORTING TISSUES 

The supporting tissues are peculiar in that during their development from 
the mesenchyme a fibrous, hyaline, or calcified matrix is formed which becomes 
greater in amount than the persisting cellular elements of the tissue. 

Connective Tissue. — Diflferent views are held as to the differentiation of con- 
nective tissue fibers. According to Laguess and Merkel, the fibers arise in an 
intercellular malrix derived from the cytoplasm of mesenchymal cells. Szily 
holds that fibers are first formed as processes of epithelial cells and that into this 
fibrous network mesenchymal cells later migrate. The view generally accepted, 
that of Fleming, Mall, Spalteholz, and Meves, is that the primitive connective 
tissue fibers are developed as part of the cell, i. e,y are intracellular in origin. 

The mesench)mie is at first compact, the cell nuclei predominating. Soon a 
syncytium is developed, the cytoplasm increasing in amount and forming an open 
network. Next the cytoplasm is differentiated into a perinuclear granular 
endo plasm and an outer distinct hyaline layer of ectoplasm (Fig. 291 ^4) (Mall, 
Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 1, 1902). In the ectoplasm fibrils appear, derived from 
coarse filaments known as chandrioconta (Meves, 1910). 

Reticular Tissue. — Fine fibers arise in the ectoplasm of the mesenchymal 
syncytium. The nuclei and endoplasm persist as reticular cells. According to 
Mall, reticular fibers differ chemically from white connective tissue fibers. 

White Fibrous Connective Tissue. — ^The differentiation of this tissue may be 
divided into two stages: (1) a prefibrous stage during which the ectoplasm is 
formed rapidly by the endoplasm of the cells, and fibrils resembling those of 
reticular tissue appear in the ectoplasm (Fig. 291 A)\ (2) the anastomosing fibers 
take the form of parallel bimdles and are converted through a chemical change 
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Fic. 291.— The differentiation of Dm suppwting tisnies (after Mail). X 270. A, White float 
forming in the corium of a 5 cm. pig embryo; B, elastic fibers foimitig in the syncytium of the umbiljcml 
cord from a 7 cm. embryo; C, developing cartilage from the occipital bone of a 20 nun. pig embtyo. 

into typical white fibers. The spindle-shaped cells are transformed into the 
connective tissue cells characteristic of the adult. In tendons, the bundles of 
„ white fibers are arranged in compact parallel fascicles, in 

^^^^^k areolar tissue they are interwoven to form a meshwork. 
"S^^^^B The cells of the tendons are compressed between the 
J "" ^^^^^^ bundles of fibers and this accoimts for their peculiar form 
and arrangement. In the cornea of the eye the cells retain 
their processes. The corneal tissue is thus embryonic 
in character and is without elastic fibers or blood vessels. 
Elastic Tissue. — With the exception of the cornea 
and tendon, yellow elastic fibers develop in connection 
with all white fibrous connective tissue. Like the 
white fibers they are produced in the ectoplasm of the 
mesenchymal syncytium (Fig. 291 B). They are de- 
veloped as single fibers, but may coalesce to form the 
fenestrated membranes of the arteries. According to 
Ranvier, elastic fibers are produced by the union of ecto- 
plasmic granules, but this view is not supported by cither Mall or Spaltehols: 



Fig. 292.— Develop- 
ing fat cells, the tat black- 
ened ivith osmic acid (after 
Ranvier). n., Nucleus; g., 

fat Klobulcs. 
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the mesenchymal cells give rise not to fibro- 

trete within their cytoplasm droplets of fat which 

influent (Fig. 292). Finally, a single fat globule tills 

iis and cytoplasm are pressed to the periphery. The 

us along the course of the blood vessels in areolar con- 

r first during the fourth month. 

CARTILAGE 

l)i'en described as developing in two ways: (!) The mesen- 
*ase in size and form a compact cellular precartilage. Later the 
is developed be- 
-Jls from their cyto- 
^93 A). The matri.\ 
. case be regarded as 
flasm of the cartilage 
^) According to Mall, mes- 
mal cells give rise first to an 
^asm in which fibrillar de- 
Next, the cells increase in 
and are gradually extruded 
iitil they lie in the spaces of the 
?ctoplasmic matri.\ (Figs. 291 C 
and 293 B). Simultaneously, the 
ectoplasm is converted into the hyaline matrix peculiar to cartilage, undergoing 
both a chemical and structural change. About the cartilage cells the endo- 
plasm produces capsules of hyaline substance. 

The interstitial growth of cartilage is due: (1) to the direct production of new hyaline 
matrix; (2) to the formation of capsules about the cells and their transformation into matrix; 
(3) to the proliferation of the cartilage cells, which may separate or occur in clusters within 
a single capsule. 

Perichondrai growth also takes place about the periphery of the cartilage and is due to 
the activity of persisting mesenchymal ccUs, which, with an outer sheath of connective tissue, 
constitute the perichondrium. When cartilage is replaced by bone the perichondrium 
becomes the periosteum. 

In hyaline cartilage t\ie matrix remains hyaline. In fibro-carliiage the fibrillations of the 
primitive ectoplasm are converted into white fibers. In diistic cartilage yellow elastic fibers 
are formed in the hyaline malrix,according to Mall; before the hyaline matrix is ditterenliated, 
according to Spalteholz. Most of the bones of the skeleton are laid down first in the form of 
cartilage. Later, this is gradually replaced by the development of bone tissue. 





Fic. 293. — Diagrams of the development of c: 
■fi from mesenchyma (Lewis and Stiihr). A, Bas 
upon Studnicka's studies of lish; B, upon Mail's stu< 
of mammals. Ma., mesenchyma. 
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BC»4E 

Bone is a tissue appearing relatively late in the embryo. There are de- 
veloped two types, the membrane bones of the (ace and craniutn and the cariilage 
bones which replace the cartilaginous skeleton. Cartilage bones are not simply 
cartilage transformed into bone by the deposition of caldiun salts, but represent 
a new tissue which is developed as the cartilage is destroyed. 

Membrane Bone. — The flat bones of the face and skull are not preformed as 
cartilage. The form of a membrane bone is determined by the development of a 

B 
^^^JX.'V ^ ^ 'ag 




Fig. 294. — Two stages in the development of bone. A, Section through the fronts] bone o( ■ 20 
mm. pii; embryo (after Mall). X 270. B, Section through the petiosteiun and bone bmellc ai the 
mandible of > 65 mm. human fetus. X 325. 



periosteal membrane from the mesenchyma. The bone matrix is differentiated 
within the periosteum from enlarged cells, the osteoblasts (bone formers). Osteo- 
blasts appear in clusters and from their cytoplasm is differentiated a fibrillated 
ectoplasmic matrix like that which precedes the formation of connective tissue and 
cartilage (Fig. 294 A). This fibrillated matrix, by a chemical change apparently, 
is converted into a homogeneous bone matrix, which first takes the form of 
spicules. Others view the fibrillated matrix as an intercellular product and the 
bone matrix as an interfibrillar deposit. However this may be, the spicules 




Fig. 295. — A longitudinal section of the two dislal (ihulangrs from ihv fmg^t of n fivc-nHintlis' hu- 
ll (dus (Sobolta). X 15. Kit, Cartilage shotrin^ calcification and rcsoriiliun; eK, lutdochniiidml 
bone; M, marrow caiitj-; pK. periodical bone. 
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coalesce, form a network of bony plates, and constitute the bone matrix upon the 
surfaces of which osteoblasts are arranged in a single layer like the cells of an 
epithelium (Fig. 294 B). These cells may be cuboidal, columnar, or may flatten 
out as bone formation ceases. As the matrix of the bone is laid down, osteoblasts 
become engulfed and form bane cells. The bone cells are lodged in spaces termed 
lacunce. These are connected by microscopic canals, the canaliculi, in which 
delicate cell processes course and anastomose with those of neighboring cells. 

The plates of the spongy membrane bone are formed about blood vessels 
as centers. As the bone grows at the periphery, the bone matrix is resorbed 
centrally. At this time large multinucleated cells (43 to 91 /i long) appear upon 
the surfaces of the bone matrix. These cells are known as osteoclasts (bone 
destroyers). There is, however, no positive evidence that the osteoclasts are 
active in dissolving the bone. They may be interpreted also as degenerating, fused 
osteoblasts (Arey, Anat. Rec, vol. 11, 1917). The cavities in which they are 
frequently lodged are known as Howskip^s lacunce. The bone lamellae of the cen- 
tral portion of the membrane bone are gradually resorbed and this portion of the 
bone is of a spongy texture. Some time after birth, compact bone lamellae are 
laid down by the inner osteoblast cells of the periosteum. In the case of flat 
bones, compact inner and outer plaies or tables are thus developed with spongy 
bone between them. The spaces in the spongy bone are filled by derivatives of 
the mesenchyme: reticular tissue, blood vessels, fat cells, and developing blood 
cells. These together constitute the red bone marrow. The ossification of mem- 
brane bone begins at the middle of the bone and proceeds in all directions from 
this primary center. 

Cartilage Bone. — The form of the cartilage bone is determined by the pre- 
formed cartilage and its surroimding membrane, the perichondrium (Fig. 296). 
Bone tissue is developed as in membrane bones, save that the cartilage is first 
destroyed and the new bone tissue develops (1) in, and (2) about it. In the first 
case, the process is known as endochondral bone formation. In the second case, 
it is known as perichondral or periosteal bone formation. 

Endochondral Bone Fonnation. — ^The cartilage cells enlarge, become ar- 
ranged in characteristic rows, and lime is deposited in the matrix (Fig. 295). The 
perichondrium becomes the periosteimi. From its inner or osteogenic layer, 
which is densely celltilar, ingrowths invade and resorb the cartilage and fill the 
primary marrow cavities. The invading osteogenic tissue gives rise to osteoblasts 
and bone marrow. By the osteoblasts bone is differentiated directly upon 
persisting portions of the cartilage. As new bone is developed peripherally, it is 
19 
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resorbed centrally to form large marrow spaces. Eventually, all of the cartilage 
matrix, and probably the cartilage cells as well, are destroyed. 

Perichondral Ossification. — Compact bone is developed after birth by the 
osteogenic layer of the periosteum and thus are produced the periasleal lamdkt. 
In the ribs this is said to be the only method of ossification. The bone lamellie 
deposited about a blood vessel are concentricaUy arranged and form the conceniric 
lamellcB of a Haversian system. The Haversian canal of adult bone is merely the 
space occupied by a blood vessel. 

Growth of Cartilage Bones. — In cartilage bones there is no interstitial growth 
as in cartilage. Most of the cartilage bones have more than one center of ossi- 
fication and growth is due to 
■Cartilage ^^ expansion of the interven- 

ing cartilage. Flat bones grow 
at the periphery; ring like 
bones, such as the vertebrae, 
have three primary centers 
of ossification, between which 
the cartilage continues to grow 
(Fig. 296 A). In the case of 
the numerous long bones of 
the skeleton, the primitive ossi- 
fication center forms the shaft 
or diapkysis (Fig. 296 C-JP). 
The cartilage at either end of 
the diaphysis grows n^idly 
and thus the bone increases 
in length. Eventually, osteo- 
genic tissue invades these car- 
tilages and new ossification 
centers, the epiphyses, are formed, one at either end. When the growth of the 
bone in length is completed, the epiphyses, by the ossification of the intervening 
cartilage, are united to the diaphysis. 

The shaft of the long bones grows in diameter by the peripheral deposition 
of bone lamellae and the central resorption of the bone. In the larger long bones 
spong}', or cancellated, bone tissue persists at the ends, but in the middle portion 
a large medullary, or marrow cavity, is developed. This is filled chiefly with fat 
cells and constitutes the yellow bone marrow. 
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Fig. 2%. — Diagrams to show the method of growth of 
Ay a vertebra; By of sacrum; C-F, of a long bone (the 
tibia). 
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Regeneration of Bone. — If bone is injured or fractured, new bone is developed by 
osteoblasts derived either from the periosteum or from the bone marrow. The repair of a 
fracture is usually preceded, by the formation of cartilage which unites the ends of the bones 
and is later changed to bone. In adults, the i3eriosteum is regarded as esi3ecially important 
in the regeneration of bone tissue. Macewen (1912), however, rejects this view. 

Joints. — In joints of the synarthrosis type in which little movement is allowed 
the mesenchyma between the ends of the bones differentiates into connective 
tissue or cartilage. This persists in the adult. 

In joints of the diartkrosis type the bones are freely movable. The mesen- 
chyma between the bones develops into an open connective tissue in which a cleft 
appears, the joint cavity. The cells lining this cavity flatten out and form a more 
or less continuous layer of epithelium, the synovial membrane. From the con- 
nective tissue surrounding the joint cavity are developed the various fibrous 
ligaments typical of the different joints. Ligaments or tendons apparently cours- 
ing through the adult joint cavities represent secondary invasions, which are 
covered with reflexed synovial membrane, and hence are really external to the 
cavity. 

THE HISTOGENESIS OF MUSCLE 

The muscular system is composed of muscle fibers which form a tissue in 
which contractility has become the predominating function. The fibers are of 
three types : (1) smooth muscle cells found principally in the walls of the viscera and 
blood vessels; (2) striated skeletal muscle, chiefly attached to the elements of the 
skeleton and producing voluntary movements; (3) striated cardiac muscle, form- 
ing the myocardium of the heart. All three types are derived from the meso- 
derm. The only exceptions are the smooth muscle of the iris, and the smooth 
muscle of the sweat glands, which are derived from the ectoderm. 

Smooth Muscle in general may be said to arise from the mesenchyme, or 
from embryonal connective tissue. Its development has been studied by McGill 
(Intemat. Monatschr. f. Anat. u. Physiol., vol. 24, 1907) in the esophagus of 
pig embryos. The stellate cells of the mesenchyma enlarge, elongate, and their 
cytoplasm becomes more abundant. The resulting spindle-shaped cells remain 
attached to each other by cytoplasmic bridges and develop in the superficial 
layer of their cytoplasm coarse non-contractile myoglia fibrils (Fig. 297) similar 
to the primitive fibrillar of connective tissue. The myoglia fibrils may extend 
from cell to cell, thus connecting them. These fibrils are the products of coa- 
lesced granules found within the cytoplasm of the myoblasts. In embryos 
of 30 nmi. fine myofibrillar are differentiated in the cytoplasm of the myoblasts 
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and give it a longitudinally striated appeuance. The cytoidasmlc prooeaat a ai 
the muscle cells, the cytoplasmic bridges, later give rise to white connective 
tissue fibers which envelop the muscle fibers and bind them together. Smooth 
muscle increases in amotmt: (1) by the formatioQ of new fiben from the mesen- 
chyme (>f the embryo; (2) by the transformation into muscle fibers of interstitial 
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Fig. 297.— Two sUges in tbe development of Unooth muac:e Bben (after UcGHl). A, fnm the 
csophainis iif a 13 mm. (ng (X 550); coalescing granule! give rise to ccute myo^ik fibriU. S, ftwn tfa« 
tso[>hafi;us al a 27 mm. pig (X 850); both coarse myoglia fibrils and fine myofibrils are pttMfiL 

cells; (3) by the multiplication of their nuclei by mitosis in the more advanced 
fetal stages. 

Striated Skeletal MiAcIe. — All striated voluntary muscle is derived from 
the mesoderm, cither from the myotomes of the segments (muscles of the trunk) 
or from the mcsenchyma (muscles of the head). According to Bardeoi (in 
Keibel and Mall, vol. 1), after the formation of the sclerotome (Fig. 290), which 




Vie.. 298. — StBKcs in the histot^nesis of skeletal muscle (after Godlewski). A, from 13 mm. sheep 
mbryo; li, homugcneous myofibriU in myoblast from 10 mm. guinea pig embryo; C, myoblast from SJ 
nm. rabbit tmbryo with longitudinally splitting striated myofibrils. 



gi\-e5 rise to skeletal tissue, the remaining portion of the primitive segment con- 
stitutes the myolome. All the cells of the myotome give rise to myoblasts. TOl- 
liams (Aracr. Jour. Anat., vol. 11, 1910), working on the mesodermal segments of 
the chick, finds that only the dorsal and mesial cells are myoblasts. By multi- 
plication they form a mesial myolome, while the lateral cells of the original 
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mesodermal segment j)ersist as a dermatome and give rise only to the connective 
tissue of the corium (Fig. 323). The dermatome lies lateral to the myotome 
(Fig. 47) and the two together constitute the dermo-myotome (Williams). 

As to the origin of the striated voluntary muscle fibers, there is also a differ- 
ence of opinion. It is generally believed that the myoblasts elongate, and, by 
the rej)eated mitotic division of their nuclei, become multinucleated. (God- 
lewski, however, holds that several myoblasts unite to form a single muscle fiber.) 
The nuclei lie at first centrally, surrounded by the granular sarcoplasm (Fig. 
298 A). The sarcoplasmic granules become arranged in rows and constitute the 
myofibriUce which increase in number by longitudinal splitting (Fig. 298 B, C). 
The myofibrillae soon differentiate alternating dark and light bands, due to differ- 
ences in density, and the individual fibrillae become so grouped that their dark 
and light bands coincide (Fig. 298 C). During development the muscle fibers 
increase enormously in size, the nuclei migrate to the surface, and the myofibrillae 
are arranged in bundles or muscle columns (sarcostyles). The fibrils of each col- 
umn are said to arise by the longitudinal splitting of single primitive myofibrils. 

According to Baldwin (Zeitschr. f. allg. Physiol., vol. 14, 1912), the nucleus and perinu- 
clear sarcoplasm is separated from the rest of the muscle fiber by the sarcolemma. With 
Ap&thy, he would therefore regard the myofibrillae as a differentiated product of the muscle 
cells and to be homologized with connective tissue fibers. The extrusion of the muscle cell 
from the muscle fiber may be compared to the extrusion of cartilage cells from the pre- 
cartilage matrix, as described by Mall (see p. 287). 

During the later stages in the development of striated voluntary muscle there is, accord- 
ing to many observers, an active degeneration of the muscle fibers. 

While smooth muscle fibers form a syncytium and the enveloping connective 
tissue is developed directly from the muscle cells, in the case of striated skeletal 
muscle each fiber is a multinucleated entity which is bound together with others 
by connective tissue of independent origin. 

Striated Cardiac Muscle. — This is developed from the splanchnic mesoderm 
which forms both the epicardium and the myocardium (Fig. 255). The cells of 
the myocardium at first form a syncytium in which myofibrillae develop from 
chondrioconta, or cytoplasmic granules. The myofibrillae are developed at the 
periphery of the syncytial strands of cytoplasm and extend long distances in 
the syncytium. They multiply rapidly and form dark and light bands as in 
skeletal muscle. The syncytial character of cardiac muscle persists in the adult 
and the nuclei remain central in position. The intercalated discs y typical of adult 
cardiac muscle, appear relatively late, just before birth in the guinea pig (Jordan 
and Steele, 1912). 
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The Histogenesis of the Ectodermal Derivatives 

Besides forming the enamel of the teeth and the salivary glands (cf. p. 161), 
the ectoderm gives rise: (1) to the epidermis and its derivatives (subcutaneous 
glands, nails, hair, and the lens and conjunctiva of the eye) ; (2) to the nervous sys- 
tem and sensory epithelia; (3) to parts of certain glands producing internal secre- 
tions such as the pituitary body, suprarenal glands, and chromaffin bodies. We 
shall describe here the histogenesis of the epidermis, the development of its 
derivatives, and the histogenesis of the nervous tissues, reserving for final chajv 
ters the development of the nervous organs and the glands formed in part from 

them. 

THE EPIDERBOS 

1 he single-layered ectoderm of the early embryo by the division of its cells 
becomes differentiated into a two-layered epidermis composed of an inner layer 
of cuboidal or columnar cells, the stratum germinativum, and an outer layer of 
flattened cells, the cpitrichium or periderm (Fig. 299 A). 

The stratum germinativum is the reproducing layer of the epidermis. As 
development proceeds, its cells by division gradually give rise to new layers above 
it until the epidermis becomes a many-layered or stratified epithelium. The 
periderm is always the outermost layer of the epidermis. In embryos of 25 to 121 
mm. (C R) the epidermis is typically three-layered, the outer flattened layer 
forming the periderm, a middle layer of polygonal cells, the intermediate layer, 
and the inner columnar layer, the stratum germinativum (Fig. 299 B). After 
the fourth month the epidermis becomes many layered. The inner layers of cells 
now form the stratum germinativum and arc actively dividing cells imited with 
each other by cytoplasmic bridges. The outer layers of cells become comified, 
the cornification of the cells proceeding from the stratum germinativum toward the 
surface. Thus, next the germinal layer are cells containing keratohyalitiy which 
constitute the double-layered stralum granulosum. A thicker layer above the 
stratum granulosum shows cells in which drops of a substance called eleidin are 
formed. These droplets, which are supposed to represent softened keratohyalin, 
give these cells a clear appearance when examined unstained. Hence the layer is 
termed the stratum lurMum. In the outer layers of the epidermis the thickened 
walls of the cells become cornified and in the cells themselves a fatty substance 
collects. These layers of cells constitute the stratum corneum. The cells of this 
layer are also greatly flattened, especially at the surface. 

When the hairs develop they do not penetrate the outer periderm layer of 
the epidermis, but, as they grow out, lift it off (sixth month). Hence this layer 
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is known also as the epitrichium (layer upon the hair). Desquamated epitrichiat 
and epidermal cells mix with the secretion of the sebaceous glands to form the 
cheesy vernix caseosa which covers the fetal skin. Pigment granules appear soon 
after birth in the cells of the stratum germinativum. These granules are prob- 
ably formed in situ. Negro children are quite light in color at birth, but within 
six weeks their integument has reached the normal degree of pigmentation. 

The derma or corium of the integument is developed from mesenchyme, 
perhaps from that of the dermatomes (Fig. 323) of the mesodermal segments (p. 
292). At about the end of the third month a differentiation into the compact 
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Fig. 299.— Sections of the integument from a 6S mm human fetus X 440. j1, Section throuKh 
tlie integument of the neck siiowing ft two-layeied eptdennis and the beginning of a third intermediate 
layer; B, section from the Integument of the chin in which three la>Trs are well developed in the e]Mdermis. 

corium proper and the areolar subcutaneous tissue occurs. From the corium 
papilla project into the stratum germinativum. 



AnomalieB. — Dermoid cysts, resulting from epidermal inclusions, are not infrequent 
along the lines of fusion of embryonic structures, e. g., branchial clefts, mid-dorsal and mid- 
ventral body wall. 

THE HAIR 

Hairs are derived from thickenings of the epidermis and begin to develop at 
the end of the second month on the eyebrows, upper tip, and chin. The hair of 
the general body integument appears at the beginning of the fourth month. 

The first evidence of a hair anlage is the elongation of a cluster of epidermal 
cells in the inner germinal layer (Fig. 300 ^4). The bases of these cells project into 
the corium, and, above them, cells of the epidermis are arranged parallel to the 
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surface. The elongated cells continue to grow downward until a cylindrical hair 
anlage is produced (Fig. 300 B, C). This consists of an outer wall formed of a 
single layer of columnar cells, continuous with the basal layer of the epidermis. 
This wall bounds a central mass of irregularly polygonal epidermal cells. About 
the hair anlage the mesenchyma forms a sheath, and at its base a condensation of 
mesenchyme produces the anlage of the hair papilla, which projects into the 
enlarged base of the hair anlage. As development proceeds, the hair anlage grows 
deeper into the corium and its base enlarges to form the iiair bulb (Fig. 300 C). 
The hair differentiates from the basal epidermal cells surrounding the hair 
papilla. These cells give rise to a central core which grows toward the surface, 

E^Hchia 



Anlagr of hair papilla 

Epidcrnv^ inUnr of hair C~^. 

Mesenchyma} s heath— 

Hair bulb — 

Ilair papilla— 



Fig. 300. — Section thrauKh tbc integument of the face o( a 65 nun. human fetus showing three stages in 
the early development of the hair. X .UO. 



distinct from the peripheral cells which form the outer sheath of the hair (Fig. 301). 
The central core of cells becomes the inner hair sheath and the shaft of the hair. 
At the sides of the outer hair sheath two swellings appear on the lower side of the 
obliquely directed hair anlage. The more superficial of these is the anlage of the 
sebaceous gland (Fig. 301). The deeper swelling is the "epithelial bed." a region 
where the cells by rapid division contribute to the growth of the hair follicle. 

Superficial to the bulb, the cells of the hair shaft become cornified and 
differentiated into an outer cuticle, middle cortex, and central medulla. The 
hair grows at the base and is pushed out through the central ca\'ity of the anlage, 
the cells of which degenerate. When the hair projects above the surface of the 
epidermis it breaks and carries with it the epilrichial layer. The mesenchymal 
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tissue which surrounds the hair follicle in the neighborhood of the epithelial bed 
gives rise to the smooth fibers of the arrector pUi muscle. Pigment granules de- 
velop in the basal cells of the hair and give it its characteristic color. 



Arreilnr pUi mtuciefibert 

Sfbairoiis gland 



Fig. 301.— Loagitudin&l 




D through a devel<^ing hair from a 
fetus (after Stfihr). X 220 



'half months' human 



The first generation of hairs are short-lived, all except those covering the face 
being cast off soon after birth. The coarser replacing hairs develop, at least in 
part, from new follicles. Thereafter hair is shed periodically throughout life. 

SWEAT <aANDS 
The sweat or sudoriparous glands begin to develop in the fourth month from 
the epidermis of the finger tips, the palms of the hands, and the soles of the feet. 
They are formed as solid downgrowths from the epidermis, but differ from hair 
anlages in having no mesenchymal papillae at their bases. During the sixth 
month the tubular anlages of the gland begin to coil and in the seventh month 
their lumina appear. The inner layer of cells forms the gland cells, while the outer 
cells become transformed into smooth mttscU fibers which here arise from the 
ectoderm. In the axillary region sweat glands occur which are large and branched. 



MAMMARY GLANDS 
The tubular mammary glands peculiar to mammais are regarded as modified 
sweat glands. In embryos of 9 mm. (Figs. 94 and 1 18) an ectodermal thickenii^ 
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extends ventrolaterally between the bases of the limb buds on either side. This 
linear epidermal thickening is the milk line. In the future pectoral region of this 
line, by the thickening and downgrowth of the epidermis there is formed the 
[Hipilhi-likc anlagc of the mammary gland (Fig. 302 A). From this epithelial 
aniage buds appear (B) which elongate and form solid cords 15 to 20 in number, 
the anlages of the milk duels (C). These branch in the mesenchymal tissue of the 
corium and eventually produce the alveolar end pieces of the mammary glands. 
In the region where the milk ducts open on the surface the epidermis is evagi- 




slagcs of development of the human marnnuo- 
Groove limiting glandular 



natcd to form the nipple. The glands enlarge rapidly at puberty and are further 
augmented during pregnancy, while after parturition they become functionally 



Thf mammary glands are homologised wi(h sweat glands because their development b 
similar, anil because in the lowtr mammals iheir structure is the same. Rudimentary mam- 
mary glands (of Montgomery), which also resemble sweat glands, occur in the areola about 
the nijiple. In many mammals numerous pairs of mammary glands are developed along the 
milk line (pig, dog, etc.) ; in some a pair of glands is developed in the pectoral region (primates, 
eli^phants) ; in others glands are confined to the inguinal region (sheep, cow, horse). In man 
svipcrnumcrary mammary glands developed along the milk hnc are of not infrequent occur- 



THE NAILS 
The anlages of the nails proper are derived from the epidermis and may be 
reioguizcd in fetuses of 45 mm. (C R). A nail aniage forms on the dorsum of each 
tli[;itand extends from the tip of the digit almost to the articulation of the terminal 
phalanx. At the base of the aniage, that is, proximally, the epidermis is folded 
inward to form the proximal nail fold (posterior nail fold of the adult) (Fig. 303 
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C). The nail fold also extends laterally on either side of the nail anlage and forms 
the lateral nail/old of the adult (A, B). 

The material of the nail is developed in the lower layer of the proximal nail 
fold (C). In certain of the epidermal cells, which according to Bowen represent a 
modified stratum luddum, there are developed keratin or horn fibrils during the 
fifth month of fetal life. These appear without the previous formation of kerato- 
hyalin granules as is the case in the comification of the stratum comeum. The 
cells flatten and form the plate-like structure of which the solid substance of the 
nail is composed. Thus the nail substance is formed in the proximal nail fold as 




Fig. 303. — Figures showin); the development of the n&il. A, From a 40 mm. humt 
B, from a 100 mm. fetus (X 13); C, longitudinal section through the nail anlaf{e of 1 
(X 24). (Kollmann.) 



1 fetus (X 20): 
100 nun. fetus 



far distad as the outer edge of the lunida (the whitish crescent at the base of the 
adult nai!). The imderiying epidermis distal to the lunula takes no part in the 
development of the nail substance. The corium throws its surface of contact with 
the nail into parallel longitudinal folds which produce the longitudinal ridges of 
the nail. The naU is pushed toward the tip of the digit by the development of 
new nail substance in the region of the nail fold. The stratum comeum and the 
epitrichium of the epidermis for a time completely cover the nail matrix and are 
termed the eponyckium (Fig. 303 C). Later, this is thrown off, but a portion of 
the stratum comeum persists during life as the curved fold of epidermis which 
adheres to the base of the adult nail. During life the nail constantly grows at its 
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base (proximally), is shifted distally over the naU bed, and projects at the tip 

of the digit. 

I'hc nails of man are the homologues of the claws and hoofs of other mammals. During 
ihc ihir.i monlh thickenings of ihc integument over the distal ends of the metacarpals and 
mil [I tarsals Ijeiome prominent. These correspond to the louck-pads on the feet of clawed 
mammals. Similar pads are dcvelofwd on the under sides of the distal phalanges. 

THE HISTCXXNESIS OF THE NERVOUS TISSUES 

The primitive anlage of the nervous system consists of the thickened layer of 
ecKKicrni along the mid-dorsal line of the embryo. This is the neural plate (Fig. 
3(H .1 , B) which is folded to form the iieural groove (Figs. 77 A and 78). The edges 



Neurai groove Ntitral plaU 



trill groove Siiiral plate 




Fio. ,5IM.- Kour setiions showing ihe development of the neural tube in human embryos. A, An early 
-■mbtjo (Kdbel); B, at 2 mm. (Graf Spee); C, at 2 mm. (Mall); D. at 2.7 mm. {Kollmaon). 

of the neural plate come together and form the neural tube (Fig. 304 C, D). The 
cranial portion of this tube enlarges and is constricted into the three primary 
vesicles of the brain (Fig. 324). Its caudal portion remains tubular and con- 
stitutes llie spinal cord. From the cells of this tube, and the ganglion crest con- 
nected with it, are differentiated the nervous tissues, \vith the single exception of 
the nerve cells and fibers of the olfactory epithelium. 

The Differentiation of the Neural Tube. — The cells of the neural tube dif- 
ferentiate along two lines. There arc formed: (1) nerve cells and fibers, in which 
irritability and conductivity have become the predominant functions; (2) nett- 
roglia cells and fibers which constitute the supporting or skeletal tissue peculiar to 
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the nervous system. The differeDtiation of these tissues has been studied by 
Hardesty in pig embryos (Amer, Jour. Anat., vol. 3, 1904). The wall of the 
neural tube, consisting at first of a single layer of columnar cells, becomes many- 
layered and finally three zones are differentiated {Fig. 305 A-D). As the wall 
becomes many-layered the cells lose their sharp outlines and form a compact, 






Marginal layer Mantle layer Ependymai layer 

Marpnol layer 'Ependymai layer Internal limiting membrane 

Uetoderm Marginal layer Ependymai layer 
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External limilius mcmb'itnr Manllt laye 
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ng membrane 
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Mesoderm Marginal layer * Mantle layer Ependymai layer 

Fic. J05.—Three stages in the early development of the neural tube showing the origin ol the syn- 
cytial framework (after Hardesty). X WO. A, From rabbit before the closure of neural tube; B, 
from 5 mm. pig after closute of tube; C, from a 7 mm. pig embryo; D, from a 10 mm. pig embryo. 
*, Boundary between nuclear layer and marginal layer. 

cellular syncytium which Is bounded, on its outer and inner surfaces, by an exter- 
nal and internal limiling membrane (B). In a 10 mm. embryo the cellular strands 
of the syncytium are arranged radially and nearly parallel (Z>). The nuclei are 
now so grouped that there may be distinguished three layers: (1) an inner epen- 
dymai zone with cells abutting on the internal limiting membrane, their processes 
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extending peripherally; (2) a middle mantis or ttudear zotie. and f.1) an outer o 
marginal zone, non-cellular, into which nerve fibers grow. The cpendymal zone 
contributes cells for the development of the mantle layer (£>). The cellular 
mantle layer forms the gray substance of the central ner\'ous system, while the 
fibrous marginal layer constitutes the while substance if the spinal cord. 

The primitive germinal cells of the neural tube divide by mitosis and giw 
rise to the cpendymal cells of the epcndymal zone and to ifidijferent cells of the 
mantle layer. From these latter arise spongioblasts and neuroblasts (Fig. 306). 
The spongioblasts : .u lorm ^ cells and fibers, which form the 

supporting tissue of the central n; the neuroblasts are primitive 

nerve cells, which, by developing < st^ ire converted into neurones. The 

neurones are the structural units of the ne: tissue. 





Ftc, 306. — Diagrams showing the difTcreDtialion of the cells in the wall of the neural tube and the tl 
retical derivation of the epcndymal cells, neuroglia cells and neuroblasts (after Schaper). 



The Differentiation of the Meuroblasts into Neurones.^The nerve fibers a 
developed as outgrowths from the neuroblasts, and a nerve cell with all its pro 



cesses constitutes a neurone or cellular v. 
of the nerve fibers as processes of the n^ 
of the root fibers of the spinal nerves. 

The Efferent or Ventral Root Fibers 
the first month clusters of neuroblasts se^ mt 
in the mantle layer of the neural tube. The 
and from the small end of the cell a slender prin 
and 308). The process becomes the axis i 
processes may course in the marginal layer nl \ 
penetrate the marginal layer ventro-latei 



)f the nervous system. The ori^nM 
ts is best seen in the developmelld 



e Spinal Nerves. — At the end t 
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Fig. 307. — ^.Tmuvene sectiau through the spinal cord of a chick embiyo of the third daystiow- 
ing neuraxons (F) dtve\ofaag from neuroblasts of the neural tube and from the bipolar ganglion cells, d. 
B, Neuroblasts from the spinal cord of a seventy-lwo-bour chick. The three to the tight show neuio- 

"■"■-" Dne (Cajal). 




Fig. 308. — Trans\-erse section of the ^>inal cord from human fetus of Bve weeks showing pear- 
shaped Deuroblasts giving rise to venttml root Gbera (His in Marshall). X 150. NC, Central canal 
of qiinal cord. 
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A\>ina\ nrrvMt. SitnnEirly, the cBcrait fibers of the cerebral nerves-grow out fwta 
UfuriiblastH of the brain wall. Within the cytoplasm of the nerve cells and their 
[iriniiiry pnKcsscs strands of fine fibrils arc early differentiated. These, the 
HfUTofihriUit . uri- th« conducting elements of the neurones. The cell bodies of the 
rrtcn-nt iininincs soon become multipolar by the development of branched 
semndiiry iinxissL-s, the dtndrUa. 

Tli« Development of the Spinal Ganglia. — After the formation of the neural 
pitilc tux! ^nM>\i' ii longitudinal ri<lgc of cells appears on each e^de where the ecto- 
derm niul nt'unil plalo arc cimtinuims (Fig. 309 A). This ridge of ectodennal . 
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connected at first by bridges of cells which later disappear. In thr hind-brain 
region certain ganglia of the cerebral ner%-es develop trom the crest but an- ntil seg- 
mentally arranged. 

The DifferentUtioa of the Afferent Neurones. — The cells of the spinal Ranglia 
differentiate into (1) ganglion cells, and (2) supporting cells, groups which are 
comparable to the neuroblasts and spongioblasts of the neural tube. The neun»- 
blasts of the ganglia become fusiform and develop a primarj' process at either [xilc; 
thus these neurones are of the bipolar type {Fig. ii)7 d). The centrally directed 
processes of the ganglion cells converge and by elongation form the dorsal roots. 
They penetrate the dorso-lateral wall 
of the neural tube, bifurcate, and course 
cranially and caudally in the marginal 
layer of the spinal cord. By means of 
branched processes they come in con- 
tact with the neurones of the mantle 
kyer. The peripheral processes of the 
ganglion cells, as the dorsal spinal roots, 
join the ventral roots, and, together 
with them, constitute the trunks of the 
spinal nerves (Fig. 325). 

The Differentiation of the Unipolar 
Ganglion Cells. — At first bipolar, the 
majority of the ganglion cells become 
unipolar either by the fusion of the two 
primar>- processes or by the bifurcation 
of a single process (Fig. 310). The pro- 
cess of the unipolar ganglion is now 
T-shaped. Many of the bipolar ganglion cells persist in the adult, while otherii 
develop several secondary processes and thus become multipolar in form. In 
addition to forming the ^inal ganglion cells, neuroblasts of tbe ganglion crmi 
are believed to migrate ventrally and form the sympathetic ganffia (Fig. 325). 

The Neurone Tkeory.—The above acaniat of the devdopawDt ot the nnvt 6l>w» {• 
tbe one generally accepted at the present time. It ucunm that the axi* cylinHer* of all 
oer^e fibcn are formed a> outgrowths, each from a nd^c cell, an faypolbetu firu prumulfaied 
by His. The embryological evidence is supported by cxperimenl. It hat Luiif ijixa kiitiwa 
from tbe work of Waller that if nerves are severed, tbe &ben difit^ tu ibe puini tA tcttiion, 
and thus isolated from tbeir nerve cells, will degenerate; also, thai regeneration will l«ke 
place from tbe central stumps o( cut nerves, tbe fibers of which are still conoe«tcd with tbeir 




Fic. 310.— A pwtioQ of a iqrfnsl RsnRlion (row 
fetus of 44 mm. Colfti method (Cajalj. 
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cells. More recently Harrison (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 5, 1906), experimenting on amphibian 
larva', has shown: (1) that no peripheral nerves develop if the neural tube and crest are re- 
moved; (2) that isolated ganglion cells growing in clotted lymph will give rise to long axis 
cylindir i)rocesses in the course of four or five hours. 

A second theory, supported by Schwann, Balfour, Dohrn, and Bethe, assumes that the 
nerve fibers are in part differentiated from a chain of cells, so that the neurone would represent 
a nuilticellular, not a unicellular structure. Apilhy and O. Schulze modified this cell-chain 
theory hy assuming that the nerve fibers differentiate in a syncytium which intervenes between 
the neural tube and the peripheral end organs. Held further modified this theory by assum- 
ing that the f)roximal portions of the nerve fibers are derived from the neuroblasts and 
ganglion cells and that these grow into a syncytium which by differentiation gives rise to the 
I)eripheral portion of the fiber. 

The Differentiation of the Supporting Cells of the Ganglia and Neural Tube. 

— The sui)p()rting cells of the spinal ganglia at first form a syncytium in the 
meshes of which are found the neuroblasts. They differentiate (1) into flattened 
capsule cells which form capsules about the ganglion cells, and (2) into sheath cells 
which cnsheath the axis cylinder processes and are continuous with the capsules 
of the ganglion. It is probable that many of the sheath cells migrate peripherally 
along with the develoi)ing nerve libers (Harrison). They are at first spindle- 
shaped, and, as primary sheaths, enclose bundles of nerve fibers. Later, by the 
proliferation of the sheath cells, the bundles are separated into single fibers, each 
with its sheath (of Schwann), or neurilemma. Each sheath cell forms a segment 
of the neurilemma, the limits of contiguous sheath cells being indicated by con- 
strictions, the nodes of Ranvier. 

The Myelin or Medullary Sheath. — During the fourth month an inner myelin 
sheath ai)pears about many nerve fibers. This consists of a spongy framework of 
neurokeratin in the interstices of which a fatty substance, myelin, is deposited. 
The origin of the myeh'n sheath is in doubt. By some (Ranvier) it is believed to 
be a differentiation of the neurilemma, the myelin being deposited in the substance 
of the nucleated sheath cell. By others (Kolliker, Bardeen) the myelin is regarded 
as a direct or indirect product of the axis cylinder. Its integrity is dependent at 
least ui^on the nerve cell and axis cylinder, for, when a nerve is cut, the myelin 
very soon shows degenerative changes. Furthermore, it may form where the 
sheath is absent. 

In the central nervous system there is no distinct neurilemma sheath invest- 
ing the tibers. Sheath cells are said to be present and most numerous during the 
period whc*n myelin is developed. Ilardesty derives the sheath cells in the central 
nervous system of the pig from a portion of the supporting cells, or spongioblasts, 
of the neural tube, and finds that these cells give rise to the myelin of the fibers. 
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Those fibers which are first functional receive their myelin sheaths first. 
The myelination of nerve fibers is only completed between the second and third 
year (Westphal). Many of the peripheral fibers, especially those of the sympa- 
thetic system, remain unmyelinated and supplied only with a neurilemma sheath. 
The myelinated fibers, those with a myelin sheath, have a glistening white ap- 
pearance and give the characteristic color to the whUt substance of the central 
nervous system and to the peripheral nerves. Ranson (Amer. Jour, Anat., vol. 
12, 1911) has shown that large numbers of unmyelinated fibers occur in the peri- 
pheral nerves and spinal cord of adult mammals and man. Those found in the 
spinal nerves arise from the small cells of the spinal ganglia. 




Fic. 311 — Ependymal cellg from the neural tube of chick embryos. A, of first day; B, of third day. 
Golgi method (Cajal). 

The Development of the Supporting Cells. — The spongioblasts of the 
neural tube (p. 302) difi'erentiate into the supporting tissue of the central nervous 
system. This includes the ependymal ceUs, which line the neural cavity, forming 
one of the primary layers of the neural tube, and neuroglia cdls and \hsa fibers. 

We have described how the strands of the syncytiimi formed by the spongio- 
blasts become arranged radially in the neural tube of early embryos (Fig. 305 D). 
As the wall of the neural tube thickens, the strands elongate pari passu and form a 
radiating branched framework (Fig. 302). The group of spongioblasts which 
line the neural cavity constitutes the ependymal layer. Processes from these 
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cL'lls radiate and extend through the whole thickness of the neural tube to its 
l)iTiphcTy. The cell bodies are columnar and persist as the lining of the central 
canal and ventricles of the spinal cord and brain (Fig. 312). 

Xear the median line of the spinal cord, both dorsally and ventrally, the 
suppiiriing tissue retains its primitive ependymal structure in the adult. Else- 
where the supporting framework is differentiated into neuroglia cells and fibers. 
The neuroglia cells form part of the spongiublastic syncytium and are scattered 
through the mantle and marginal layers of the neural tube. By proliferation 




Fiu. .112. — Ependymal cells or Ihc lumbar corJ from a human fetus of 44 mm. (GoIk! method, 
Cajal). .1. Floor plate; B, central ranal; C, line of future fusion of walls of neural ca\it,v; E, ependy- 
mal cells; *, neurof;lia cells and fibers. 

lhf\- increase in number and their form depends upon the pressure of the nerve 
tells and fibers which develop around them. 

SatrogUa fibers arc differentiated (in a manner comparable to the formation 
of connective tissue fibers, Fig. 291) from the cytoplasm and cytoplasmic proc- 
esses of the neuroglia cells, and, as the latter primarily form a syncytium, the 
neuro}rlia fibers may extend from cell to cell. The neuroglia fibers develop late 
in fetal life and undergo a chemical transformation into neurokeratin, the same 
mvelinated substance which is found in the sheaths of medullated fibers. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE MORPHOGENESIS OF THE SKELETON AND MUSCLES 
L The Skeletal System 

The skeJeton comprises (1) the axial skeleton (skull, vertebra, ribs, and ster- 
num), and (2) the appendicular skeleton (pectoral and pelvic girdles and the limb 
bones). Except for the Sat bones of the face and skull, which develop directly in 
membrane, the bones of the skeleton exhibit first a blastemal or membranous 
stage, next a cartilaginous stage, and finally a permanent osseous stage. 

For a detailed account of the development of the various bones of the skele- 
ton the student is referred to Bardeen, Keibel and Mall, vol. i. 

AXIAL SKELET<Xt 
The primitive axial skeleton of all vertebrates is the nolochord or chorda dor- 
salis, the origin of which has been traced on pp. 33 and 35 The notochord con- 
stitutes the only skeleton of Amphioxus, whereas in fishes and amphibians it is 
replaced in part, and in higher animals almost entirely, by the permanent axial 
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Fic. 313.— Frontal sections throu^ the mesodermal segmenls of the left side of human embryos. 
A, at about 4 nun. showing the difleTentiation of the sclerotomes into less dense and denser regions; B, 
at about 5 nun. iUustnting the union of the halves of successive sdeiotoines to form the aolages of Um 

sketeUm. In the development of mammals, this transient elastic rod disappears 
early except in the intervertebral discs where it persists as the nucUi pulposi. 

VertebrK and Ribs. — The mesenchyme derived from the sclerotomes grows 
mesad (Figs. 290 and 323) and comes to lie in paired segmental masses on either 
side of the notochord, separated from similar masses before and behind by the 
iiUersegmetUal arteries. In embryos of about 4 mm. each sclerotome soon differ- 
entiates into a caudal compact porUon and a cranial less dense half (Fig. 313 A). 
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From the caudal portions, horizontal tissue masses now grow toward the median J 
line and enclose the notochord, thus establishing the body of each vertebra. , 
Similarly, tiorsal extensions form the vertebral arch, and ventro-lateral outgrowths, J 
the costal professes. The looser tissue of the cranial halves also grows mesad and I 
fills in the intervals between successive denser regions. 

The denser caudal half of each sclerotomic mass presently unites with the less 1 
dense cranial half of the sclerotome next caudad to form the aniages of the j 
definitive verlebrm (Fig. 313 B). Tissue bordering the cranial and caudal portion j 
of the original sclerotome gives rise 1 tebrol discs. Since a vertebra is 4 

formed from parts of two adjacent = erotomv it is evident that the interseg- J 
mental artery must now pass over the Dody of a vertebra and the myotomes and j 
vertebrae alternate in position. 

Following this blastemal stage centers of chondrification appear, two centers J 
in the vertebral botly, one in each half of the vertebral arch, and one in each costal \ 
process. These centers enlarge and fuse to form a cartilaginous vertebra; the 
union of the costal processes, which will give rise to ribs, with the body is, how- 
ever, temporary, an articulation forming later. Transverse and articular processes 
grow out from the vertebral arch, and the rib cartilages, having in the meantime 
formed tubercles, articulate with the transverse processes somewhat later, Tha 
various ligaments of the vertebral column arise from mesenchyme surrounding 
the vertebra:. 

Finally, at the end of the eighth week, the stage of ossification sets in. A 
single center appears in the body, one in each half of the arch, and one near the 
angle of each rib (Fig. 296 A). The replacement of cartilage to form a solid mass 
is not completed until several years after birth. At about the seventeenth year 
secondary centers appear in the cartilage still covering the cranial and caudal ends 
of the vertebral body and form the disc-like, bony epiphysis. These unite with , 
the vertebra proper to constitute a single mass at about the twentieth year. 

While the foregoing account holtls for vertebra; in general, a few deviations 
occur. When the atlas is formed a body differentiates as well, but it is appropri- 
ated by the body of the epistropheus (axis), thereby forming the tooth-like dens 
of the latter. The sacral and coccygeal vertebra; 
about the twenty-fifth year the sacral vertebrae u; n a 

and a similar fusion occurs between the rudimen 

The ribs, originating as ventro-lateral outgrov 
reach their highest development in the thoracic 
they are short; their tips fuse with the transverse 
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the vertebral bodies, thus leaving intervals — the transverse foramina — through 
which the vertebral vessels course. In the lumbar region the ribs are again dimin- 
utive and are fused to the transverse processes. The rudimentary ribs of the 
sacral vertebra are represented by flat plates which unite on each side to form a 
pars lateralis of the sacrum. With the exception of the first coccygeal vertebra, 
ribs are absent in the most caudal vertebrae. 

Sternum. — ^The sternal aniages arise as paired mesenchymal bands, with 
which the first eight or nine thoracic ribs fuse secondarily (Whitehead and Wad- 
dell, Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 12, 1911). After the heart descends into the thorax, 
these cartilaginous sternal bars, as they may now be termed, unite in a cranio-cau- 
dal direction to form the sternum, at the same time incorporating a smaller mesial 
sternal anlage (Fig. 314). Ultimately one or two pairs of the most caudal ribs 





Fig. 314. — Fonnation of the sternum in a Fig. 315. — Sternum of a child, showing centers of 
human fetus during the third month (modified ossification, 

after Ruge). 

lose their sternal connections, the corresponding portion of the sternum consti- 
tuting the xiphoid process in part. At the cranial end of the sternum there are 
two imperfectly separated epistemal cartilages with which the clavicles articulate. 
These usually unite with the longitudinal bars and contribute to the formation 
of the manubrium. Variations in the ossification centers are not uncommon, al- 
though a primitive, bilateral, segmental arrangement is evident (Fig. 315). In 
the two cranial segments, however, unpaired centers occur. 

The Skull. — The earliest anlage of the skull consists in a mass of dense mesen- 
chyme which envelops the cranial end of the notochord and extends cephalad into 
the nasal region. Laterally it forms wings which enclose the neural tube. Except 
in the occipital region, where there are indications of the incorporation into the 
skull of three or four vertebrae, the skull is from the first devoid of segmentation. 
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Chondrificalion begins in the future occipital and sphenoidal regions, in the 1 
median line, and extends cephalad and to a slight extent dorsad. At the same ' 
time, the internal ear becomes invested with a cartilaginous periolic tapsule 
which eventually unites with the occipital and sphenoidal cartilages (Fig. 316). 
The dwndrocranium, as it is termed, is thus coniint-d chiefly to the base of the 
skuU, the bones of the sides, roof, and the face being of membranous origin, 
Chondrification also occurs more or less extensively in the branchial arches, and, 
as will appear presently, the first two pairs contribute substantially to the forma- i 
tion of the skull. 

In the period of ossijicalion, which now ensues, it becomes evident that some J 
bones which are separate in adult lower animals fuse to form compound bones in J 




Fig. 316. — Reconstruction of the chondro- 
craniuni of a human cmbn'o of 14 mm. (Levi in 
McMurrich). us, Alisphenoid; bo, basi-ocdpilal; 
hs. basisphenoid; fo, exoccipiUil; «t, Meckel's car- 
tilage; OS, orbitosphenoid; p, periotic; ps, pre- 
sphenoid; so, sella turcica; s, supra-occipilal. 
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a background. 



the human skull. The sphenoid and temporal bone, for example, represent five I 
primitive pairs each. As such components may arise either in membrane or 1 
cartilage the mixed origin of certain adult bones is explained. 

Ossification of the Chondrocraniiun.— Ofci^iTu/ Sokc— Ossification begins ia J 
the occipital region during the third month. Four centers appear at right angles J 
about the foramen magnum (Fig. 317). From the veni. ' • .. . . 

(basi-ocdpital) part of the future bone; from the li :: 

cipital) parts which bear the condyles, and fro 
center the squamous (supra-occipital) part below 
squamous (inter parielal) part above that line is an 
origin. These several components do not fuse com] 
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Sphenoid Bone. — Ten principal centers arise in the cartilage that corre- 
sponds to this bone (Fig. 318) : (1 and 2) in each ala magna {alisphenoid) ; (3 and 
4) in each oAt parva {orbUosphenoid); (5 and 6) in the corpus between the aUe 
magns (basis phenoid) ; (7 and 8) in each lingula; {9 and 10) in the corpus between 
the ais parva; {presphenoid). Intramembranous bone also enters into its compo- 





Squamotum 



Basispkaioid 

Fic. 318. — Sphenoid bone of a human fetus Fic. 319. — Ethmoid bone of a human fetus of 
of nearly tout months (after Sappey). Parts still four months (modified after Kollmann). 

cartilaginous are r^reaented in stipple. 

sition, forming the orbital and temporal portion of each ala magna and the mesial 
laminx (Fawcett) of each pterygoid process (except the hamulus). Fusion of the 
various parts is completed during the first year. 

Ethmoid Bone.—Tht ethmoid cartilage consists of a mesial mass, which 
extends from the sphenoid to the tip of the nasal process, and of paired masses 
lateral to the olfactory fosss. The lower part 
of the mesial mass persists as the cartilaginous 
nas(U septum, but ossification of the upper por- 
tion produces the lamina perpendicuiaris and 
the crista gaUi (Fig. 319). The lateral masses 
ossify at first into the spongy bone of the eth- 
moidal labyrinths. From this the definitive 
honeycomb structure (ethmoidal cells) and the 
concha are formed through evaginations of the 
nasal mucous membrane and the coincident re- 
sorption of bone. (Similar invasions of the mu- 
cous membrane and dissolution of bone produce the frontal, sphenoidal, and 
maxillary sinuses.) Fibers of the olfactory nerve at first course between the 
unjoined mesial and lateral masses. Later cartilaginous, and finally bony 
trabecule surround these bundles of nerve fibers, and, as the cribriform plates, 
interconnect the three masses. 

Temporal Bone. — Several centers of osdfication in the periotic capsule unite 
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Fic. 320.— The left Umporal bone 
at birth. The portion of intncarti- 
laginous origin is represented in 
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to forni a single center from which the whole cartilage is transfonned into the 
petrous and mastoid portions of the temporal bone ^Fig. 320). The mastoid 
process is formed after birth by a bulging of the petrous bone, and its internal aiW- 
ties, the mastoid ceiii, are formed and lined by the evaginated epithelial lining of 
the middle ear. The squamosal and tympanic portions of the temporal bone are 
of inlramembranous origin, while the styloid prottss origtoates from the proximal 
end of the second, or hyoid, branchial arch. 

Membrane Bones of the SkoU. — From the preceding account it is evident 
that although the bones forming the ba:seuf iuUaii^chiellyiD cartilage, they 

recei\'e substantial contributions from membrane bones. The remainder of the 
sides a nd roof of the skull is wholly of intramembroiKnis ori^ , each of the parietais 
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the maocUla arise directly in membrane. Each palate bone develops from a single 
center of ossification. According to one view five centers contribute to the for- 
mation of each maxilla; Mall, however, maintains that there are but two centers, 
one giving rise to the portion bearing the incisor teeth, the other to the remainder 
of the maxilla. 

The entire core of the mandibular process becomes a cartilaginous bar, 
Meckel's cartilage^ which extends proximally into the tympanic cavity of the ear 
(Fig. 321). Membrane bone developing distally in the future body encloses 
MeckeFs cartilage and the inferior alveolar nerve, whereas proximally in the 
ramus the membrane bone merely lies lateral to these structures — hence the posi- 
tion of the adult mandibular foramen. The portion of MeckeFs cartilage enclosed 
in bone disappears, while the cartilage proximal to the mandibular foramen be- 
comes in order, the spheno-mandibular ligament, the malleus, and the incus (p. 
389 and Fig. 387). 

Each second branchial arch comes into relation proximally with the periotic 
capsule. This upper segment of the cartilage becomes the stapes and the styloid 
process of the temporal bone (Figs. 321 and 387). The succeeding distal portion 
is transformed into the stylo-hyoid ligament and connects the styloid process with 
the distal end of the arch, which also undergoes intracartilaginous ossification to 
form the lesser horn of the hyoid bone. 

The cartilage of the third branchial arches ossifies and gives origin to the 
greater horns of the hyoid bone, while a plate connecting the two arches becomes 
its body. 

The fourth and fifth branchial arches co-operate in the formation of the 
thyreoid cartilage of the larynx. 

APPENDICULAR SKELETON 

Whereas the axial skeleton originates chiefly from the sclerotomes of the 
mesodermal segments, the appendicular skeleton is apparently derived from the 
unsegmented somatic mesenchyme. In embryos of 9 mm. mesenchymal conden- 
sations have formed definite blastemal cores in the primitive limb buds (Fig. 323). 
Following this blastemal stage the various bones next pass through a cartilagi- 
nous stage and finally an osseous one. 

Upper Extremity. — ^The clavicle is the first bone of the skeleton to ossify, 
centers appearing at each end. Prior to ossification it is composed of a peculiar 
tissue which makes it difficult to dedde whether the bone is intramembranous 
or intracartilaginous in origin. 
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The scapula arises as a single plate in which there are two chief centers of j 
ossification. One center early forms the body and spine. The other, after birth, 
gives rise to the rudimentary coracoid process, which in lower vertebrates extends 
from the scapula to the sternum. Union between the coracoid process and the 
body does not occur until about the fifteenth year. 

The humerus, radius, aud ulna ossify from single primary- centers and two 
or more epiphyseal centers (Fig. 296 C-F). 

In the cartilaginous carpus there is a proximal row of three, and a distal row 
of four elements. Other inconstant cartilage may appear and subsequently dis- 
appear or become incorporated in other car^xil bones. The pisiform is regarded as 
a sesamoid Ivone which develops in the tendon of the flexor carpi ulnaris: in the 
same category is the patella which forms in the tendon of the quadriceps extensor 
cruris. 

Lower Extremity .^Thc cartilaginous plate of the i>s coxa is at first so placed 
that its lon^ axi> is perpendicular to the vertebral column (Fig. 322). Later it 
rotates to a position parallel with the vertebral column and shifts slightly caadad 
to come into rcliiion with the first three sacral x-ertebrsE. .K retention of the 
membranou-; c^uKlition in the lower half of each prtniiti\Te cartilaginous plate 
accounts for the obturator membraiK which closes the foramen of the same n 
Three centers of o:>sification aj^xar. forming the iitMrn. ischium, and pMs. The 
three bones do not fuse completely until about puberty. 

The general de\-elopment of the femur, tibia, ^btila. tarsus, meiatarsm, and 
phalanges is quite similar to that of the OHresponding buoes of the upper cTtremity. 

A noma 1 its. — Vmi* lions in the ntunber of vrrtebnc (ncvpl cervical are not tnfre- 
queni. The L\st irni-kal tad first lumbu vtrtcbtv ocaisio<uB>- Iwur ribs, doc lo the con* 
tinueil de\-riopoiern ol the pntD>li%-e costal processes. Cleft ftcmum or deft npbokl process 
TVpresects an iocompktc fusioD of the slcinal bats. Ailditta^ finsos oc toes (polvdadyly) 
may w-vur: thr causv e obenue. Hue Kp aad deft p«bte have abrady bcva meatioaei 
ipp. 146, 149 . 

n. The BfuscuiAR System 

The skeletal muscles, with the eTception of tlMie attt ' ' »- •- 

arvhes. ori^nate ban tbe myotomet of the mrst i 

and Fig. 323). Ahfaoug^ the pninithv segmental arraagrBNl 
is. for the most part, sooo ket, their •.<rigiial innervatiiw b^- tm 
Qer\'es is retained thtoo^MMit fife. For tht^ mtsofi tbe IttftMJ 
formed by ftiaon. spfitting, cr other nxxfifioitioas may be tm 
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The development of the human musculature is fully described by W. H. Lewis 
in Keibel and Mall, vol. 1. 

Fundamental Processes. — The changes occurring m tlie myotomes during 
the formation of adult muscles are referable to the operation of the foUowmg fun- 
damental processes: 

(1) A change in direction of the muscle fibers from their original cranio-caudal 
orientation in the myotome. The fibers of but few muscles retain this initial 
orientation. 

(2) A migration of myotomes, wholly or m part, to more or less remote regions. 
Thus the latissimus dor si originates from cervical myotomes, but finally attaches 
to the lower thoracic and lumbar vertebrae and to the crest of the ilium. Other 
examples are the serratus anterior and the trapezius. 

(3) A fusion of portions of successive myotomes. The rectus abdominis illus- 
trates this process. 

(4) A longitudinal splitting of myotomes into several portions. Examples are 
found in the sterna- and omo-hyoid and in the trapezius and sterno-mastoid, 

(5) A tangential splitting into two or more layers. The oblique and the trans- 
verse muscles of the abdomen are formed by this common process. 

(6) A degeneration of myotomes, wholly or in part. In this vrsiyfasciaSy liga- 
ments, and aponeuroses may be produced. 

Muscles of the Trunk. — Ventral extensions grow out from the cervical and 
thoracic myotomes and a fusion that is well advanced superficially occurs between 
aU the myotomes in embryos of 10 mm. A dorsal, longitudinal column of fused 
myotomes, however, can still be distinguished from the sheet formed from the 
combined ventral prolongations (Fig. 322). 

From the superficial portions of the dorsal column there arise by longitudinal 
and tangential splitting the various long muscles of the back which are innervated 
by the dorsal rami of the spinal nerves. The deep portions of the myotomes do 
not fuse, but give rise to the several intervertebral muscles^ which thus retain their 
primitive segmental arrangement. 

The muscles of the neck, other than those innervated by the dorsal rami and 
those arising from the branchial arches, dijBFerentiate from ventral extensions of 
the cervical myotomes. Reference has already been made to the probable con- 
tribution from cervical myotomes to the formation of the diaphragm (p. 188). 
In the same way the thoraco-abdaminal muscles arise from the more pronounced 
ventral prolongations of the thoradc myotomes which grow into the body wall 
along with the ribs (Fig. 322). 
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The ventral extensions of the lumbar myotomes (except the first) and of the j 
first two sacral myotomes Ho not participate in the formation of the body wall. 
If they persist at all, it is possible that they contribute to the formation of the 
lower limb. The ventral portions of the third and fourth sacral myotomes give 
rise to the muscles of the perineal region. 
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Lewis, "there are no observations of distinct myotome buds extending into the 
limbs." A diffuse migration of cells from the ventral portion of the myotomes 
has been recorded by various observers, recently by Ingalls. These cells soon 
lose their epithelial character and blend with the undifferentiated mesenchyma of 
the limb buds (Fig. 323). From this diffuse tissue, which at about 10 mm. forms 
premuscle masses, the limb muscles are differentiated, the proximal muscles being 
the first to appear (Fig. 322). 




Somatic mesoderm- 

Fig. 323. — Transverse seciion ol a 10.3 mm. monkey embryo showing the myotome and ihe mcscntliyma 
a( Ihe arm bud (KoURmnn}. A, aorta: *, sclerotome. 

Muscles of the Head.— Distinct mesodermal segments do not occur in the 
head region. It is possible, however, that a premuscle mass, from which the eye 
muscles of man are developed, is comparable to three myotomic segments having 
a similar fate in the shark (cf. p. 366). 

The remaining muscles of the head differ from all other skeletal muscles in 
that they arise from the splanchnic mesoderm of the branchial arches and are 
innervated by nerves of a different category than those which supply myotomic 
muscles. The mesoderm of the first branchial arch gives rise to the muscles of 
mastication and to all other muscles innervated by the trigeminal nerve. Simi- 
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larly the- muscles of expression, and other muscles supplied by the fadal nerve, 
ori]pnatc from the second, or hyoid arch- The third arch probably gives origin to 
the pharyngeal musdcs, and the ikird and/ourtli arches to the intrinsic muscles of 
the larynx. 

The muscles of the tongue are supplied by the n. hj-poglossus, and therefore it 
has been assumed that they are derived from myotomes of the occipital region. 
According to Lewis, "there is no evidence w.-hatc^'T for this statement, and we are 
inclined to believe from our studies that t] je musculature is derived from 

the mesoderm of the floor of the mouth." 



Anomaliea. — Variations in the form, position, and attachments of the muscles are 
moil. Most of 1 hriK nnnmalies are referable to the variable action of the severe develop- 

iiil fiictora lisu-J on p, iM. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MORPHOGENESIS OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

In discus^g the histogenesis of the nervous tissue the early development of 
the neural tube has been described as an infolding of the neural plate (Fig. 78) 
and a closure of the neural groove (Fig. 304). The groove begins to close along 
the mid-dorsal line, near the middle of the body, in embryos of 2 mm. and the 




Maoiermul sfgmeiU 14- 
Neural lube {no! ciosed) 



Fig. 324.— Human embryo o( 2.4 a 



I. ibowinR a partially closed neunl tube and the brain vewcles (after 
KolUnanD). X 36. 



closure extends both cranially and caudally (Fig. 324). Until the end of the third 
week there still persists an opening at either end of the neural tube, somewhat dor- 
sad. These openings are the neuropores (Fig. 330). Before the closure of the 
neuropores, in embryos of 2 to 2.5 mm. the cranial end of the neural tube has en- 
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lurgcd and is constricted at two points to form the three primary brain vesicies, . 
The caudal two-lhirds of the n<?ural tube, which remains smaller in diameter, con- > 
stitutes the attUigc of llie spitmi cord. 

THE SPINAL CORD 
The spinal iKirlion nl the neural tubt- is at first nearly straight, but is bent 
with ihe lltfxurv of the c:iiibryo into a curve which is convex dorsally. Its waU j 
grudually thickens during the first month and the diameter of its cavity is di- 
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ventral portion of the layer, which is thus narrower than the dorsal portion in 
10 to 20 mm. embryos (Figs. 325 and 326). Consequently, the ventral portion 



Doriat column 




Ventral column 



Epmdymal layer ^ 



Floor plate Ventral mtdtan fissurt 

Fig. 326. — Transverse secUon of the spinal cord from a 20 mm human embryo. X 4 



of the mantle layer is differentiated first. The neural cavity is at first somewhat 
rhomboidal in transverse section, wider dorsally than ventrally. Its lateral angle 



Dorsal laliimn 




Fig. 327.— TimuvciK section of the spiiul cord from a 34 nun. human embryo, showing also the spnal 
ganglbn and dun mater on tbc left side. X 44. 

forms the sulcus Umilans (Fig. 334) which marks the subdivision of the lateral 
walls of the neural tube into the dorsal alar plate (sensory) and ventral hasid plaie 
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(motor). When the ependjmal layer ceases to contribute new cells to the mantle 
layer its walls arc approximated dorsally. As a result, in 20 mm. embryos the 
neural cavity is wider ventrally (Fig. 326). In the next stage, 34 mm., these walls 
fuse and the dorsal portion ui the neural cavity is obliterated (Fig. 327). In a 
65 mm. (C R) fetus the persisting cavity is becoming rounded (Fig. 328). It forms 
the central canal of the adult spinal cord. The cells lining the central canal are 
ependymal cells proper. Those in the floor of the canal form the persistent tfoor 
plate. Their fibers extend ventrad, reaching the surface of the cord in the depres- 
sion of the ventral median fissure. 

When the right and left walls of the ependymal layer fuse, the ependymal 
cells of the roof plate no longer radiate, but form a median septum (Fig, 327). 



Dorsal mtdian sepli 



FaacUuiui gracilii 

.Fasckuita ctmtalus 




Venl'tii funiculus Vtntral mtdian fisnire 

Fig. 328.- — Transverse section of the spinal cord from a 65 mm. human fetus. X M. 

Later, as the marginal layers of either ^de thicken and are approximated, the 
median septum is extended dorsally. Thus the roof plate is converted into part 
of the dorsal median sepliim of the adult spinal cord (Fig. 328). 

The Mantle Layer, as wc have seen, is contributed to by the proliferating 
cells of the cpendyiiial layer. A ventro-Iateral thickening first becomes promi- 
nent in embryos of 10 to 15 mm. (Fig. 325). This is the ventral (anterior) gray 
column, or horn, which in later stages is subdivided, forming also a lateral gray 
column (Fig, 328). It is a derivative of the basal plate. In embryos of 20 mm. 
a dorsQ-laleral thickening of the mantle layer is seen, the cells of which constitute 
the dorsal (posterior) gray column, or horn (Figs, 327 and 328); about these cells 
the Collaterals of the dorsal root fibers end. The cells of the dorsal gray column 
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thus form terminal nuclei for the afferent spinal nerve fibers and they are deriv- 
atives of the alar plate of the cord. Dorsal and ventral to the central canal the 
mantle layer forms the dorsal and ventral gray commissures. In the ventral floor 
plate nerve fibers cross from both sides of the cord and form the ventral {anterior) 
white commissure. 

The Marginal Layer is composed primarily of a framework of neuroglia and 
ependymal cell processes. Into this framework grow the axis cylinder processes 
of nerve cells, so that the thickening of this layer is due to the increasing number 
of nerve fibers contributed to it by extrinsic ganglion cells and neuroblasts. 
When their myelin develops, these fibers form the white substance of the spinal 
cord. The fibers have three sources (Fig. 360): (1) they may arise from the 
spinal ganglion cells, entering as dorsal root fibers and coursing cranially and 
caudally in the marginal layer; (2) they may arise from neuroblasts in the mantle 
layer of the spinal cord (a) as fibers which connect adjacent nuclei of the cord 
(fasciculi proprii or ground bundles), (6) as fibers which extend cranially to the 
brain; (3) they may arise from neuroblasts of the brain (a) as descending tracts 
from the brain stem, (6) as long descending cerebrospinal tracts from the cortex 
of the cerebrum. 

Of these fiber tracts (1) and (2 a) appear during the first month; (2 b) and 
(3 a) during the third month; (3 b) at the end of the fifth month. 

The dorsal root fibers from the spinal ganglion cells, entering the cord dorso- 
laterally , subdivide the white substance of the marginal layer into a dorsal funic- 
ulus and lateral funiculus. The lateral funiculus is marked off by the ventral 
root fibers from the ventral funiculus (Fig. 327). The ventral root fibers, as we 
have seen, take their origin from the neuroblasts of the ventral gray column in the 
mantle layer. They are thus derivatives of the basal plate. 

The dorsal funiculus is formed chiefly by the dorsal root fibers of the ganglion 
cells and is subdivided into two distinct bundles, the fasciculus gracilis, median, 
and \ht fasciculus cuneatus, lateral in position. The dorsal funiculi are separated 
only by the dorsal median septum (Fig. 328). 

The lateral and ventral funiculi are composed of fasciculi proprii or ground 
bundles, originating in the spinal cord, of ascending tracts from the cord to the 
brain, and of the descending fiber tracts from the brain. The fibers of these 
fasciculi intermingle and the fasciculi are thus without sharp boundaries. The 
floor plate of ependymal cells lags behind in its development, and, as it is inter- 
posed between the thickening right and left walls of the ventral funiculi, these do 
not meet and the ventral median fissure is produced (cf. Figs. 325 and 328). 
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The development of myelin in the nerve fibers of the cord begins late in the fourth 
month of fetal life and is completed between the fiftecnih and tweriieth years (Flechsig, 
Bechlerew). Myelin appears first in the root fibers of ihc spinal nerves and in those of the 
ventral commissure, nest in the ground bundles and dor&al funiculi. The cerebrospinal 
(pyramidal) fasciculi are the last in which myelin is developed: ihey ate myelinated during 
the first and second years. As myelin appears in the varitms fiber tracts at different periods, 
this condition has been utilized in tracing the extent and origin of the various fasciculi in 1 
the central nervous system. 



The Cervical and Lumbar Enlargemer ^t the le^'ek of the two nerve | 
plexuses, suppljing the upper and lower t emitics, the spinal cord enlarges. 
As the fibers to the muscles of the extremities arise j 
from nerve cells in the ventral gray column, the num- 
ber of these cells and the mass of the gray substance ) 
is increased; since larger numbers of fibers from the ' 
integument of the limbs also enter the cord at this ■ 
level, there are likewise present more cells about 
which sensory fibers terminate. There is formed con- 
sequcntjy at the level of the origin of the nerves of 
the brachial plexus the cervkai etHargement, opposite 
the origins of the nerves of the lumbo-sacral [^exus 
the lumbar cnlargemenl (Fig. 329). 

At the caudal end of the neural tube in a 110 mm. 
(C R) fetus an epithelial sac is formed which is ad- 
herent to the integument. Cranial to the sac the 
central canal is obliterated, this part of the neural 
tube forming the filum lermitmle. The caudal end 
of the central canal is irregularly expanded and is 
known as the terminal ventricle. 
After the third month the vertebral column grows faster than the spinal cord. 
As the cord is fixed to the brain the vertebra> and the associated roots and ganglia 
of the spinal nerves shift caudally along the cord. In the ?riiiit t^"" nrlmn nf thn i 
coccygeal nerves i-^ opposite the first lumbar vertebrr *1 

liquely downward nearly parallel to the spinal a it 

tube is attached to the coccyx, its caudal portio \ str 

slender, solid cord known as the filum terminale. uely 

nerves, with the filum terminale, constitute the ca: 




Via. .329.— IJissec lion of 
the brain and cord of a three 
months' felus, showing the cer- 
vical and lumbar cnlar^ments 
(after Kultiker in Marshall). 
Natural size. 
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We have seen that in embryos of 2 to 2.5 mm. the neural tube is nearly 
straight, but that its cranial end is enlarged to form the aniage of the brain (Fig. 
324). The appearance of two constrictions in the wall of the aniage subdivides 
it into the three primary brain vesicles — the fore-brain or prosencephalon, mid-braiD 
or mesencephalon, and hind-brain or rhombencephalon. 

In embryos of 3.2 mm., estimated age four weeks, three important changes 
have taken place (Fig. 330) : (t) the neural tube is bent sharply in the mid-brain 
region (the cephalic flexure) so thai the axis of the fore-brain now forms a right 
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fullium 
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■Cephalic fia. 




\Iesencephalsn 

I Ihrnns Future ponlii 
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m. human embryo (after His). Xabout35. /I, Lateral 
] the median sagiltul plane. 

angle with the axis of the hind-brain; (2) the fore-brain shows indication dorsally 
of a fold, the margo tkalamicus, which subdivides it into the telencephalon and the 
diencephalon ; (3) the lateral walls of the fore-brain show distinct evaginations, the 
optic vesicles, which project laterad and caudad. A ventral bulging of the wall 
of the hind-brain indicates the position of the future porUine flexure. 

In embryos of 7 mm. (five weeks) the neuropores have closed (Fig. 331). 
The cephalic flexure, now more marked, forms an acute angle, and the pontine 
flexure, just indicated in the previous stage, is now a prominent ventral bend in 
the ventro-Iateral walls of the hind-brain. This flexure forms the boundary 
line which subdivides the rhombencephalon into a cranial portion, the meten- 
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cephalon, and into a caudal portion, the myeicncEphulon. At a third bend the 
whole brain is flexed ventralty at an angle with the axis of the spinal cord. This 
bend is the cervical flexure and is the line of demarcation between the brain and 
spinal cord (cf. Fig. 333 A). The telencephalon and diencephalon are more dis- 
tinctly subdivided, and the evaginated optic vesicle forms the optic cup attached 
to the brain wall by a hollow stalk, in which later grows the optic nerve. The 
walls of the brain show a distinct differentiation in certain regions. This is 
especially marked in the myelencephalon, which has a thicker ventro-Iateral wall 
and thinner dorsal wall. 

Embryos of 10.2 mm. show the structure oi uie brain at the beginning of the 
second month (Figs. 34] and 344). The five brain regions are now sharply dif- 
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ferentiated externally, but the boundary line between the telencephalon and dien- 
cephalon is still indistinct. The telencephalon consists of paired, lateral out- 
growths, the aniages of the cerebral hemispheres and rhinencephalon {olfactory 
brain). In Fig. 359 the external form of the brain is seen with the origins of the 
cerebral nerves. It will be noted that, with the exception of the first four (the 
olfactory, optic, oculomotor, and trochlear), the ce " " 
ficial origin from the myelencephalon. 

The cephalic flexure forms a very acute angle, resu 

of the fore-brain is nearly parallel to that of the hii 
lomotor nerve takes its origin from the ventral wal 
sally there is a constriction, the isthmus, between 
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cephalon, and here the fibers of the trochlear nerve take their superficial origin. 
The dorsal wall of the myelencephalon is an exceedingly thin ependymal layer 
which becomes the tela chorioidea. The ventro-lateral walls of this same region, 
on the other hand, are very thick. 

A median sagittal section of a brain at a somewhat later stage shows the 
cervical, pontine, and cephahc flexures well marked {Fig. 332). The thin dorso- 
lateral roof of the myelencephalon has been removed. The telencephalon is a 
paired structure. In the figure its right half projects cranial to the primitive 
median wall of the fore-brain which persists as the lamina terminalis (cf. Fig. 342). 
The floor of the telencephalon is greatly thickened caudally as the anlage of the 
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Fig. 332. — Brain of » 13.6 mm. human embryo in median sagittal section (after His in Sobotta). 
1, C^tic recess; 2, ridge foimcd by optic chiasma, 3; 4, infundibular tecess. 



corpus striatum. A slight evagination of the ventral wall of the telencephalon 
just cranial to the corpus striatum marks the anlage of the rhinencephalon. The 
remaining portion of the telencephalon forms the pallium or cortex of the cerebral 
hemispheres. The paired cavities of the telencephalon are the lateral (first and 
second) ventricles, and these communicate through the interventricular foramina 
(Monroi) with the cavity of the diencephalon, the third ventricle. The cavities 
of the otfactory lobes communicate during fetal life with the lateral ventricles 
and were formerly called the first ventricles. 

The crossing of a portion of the optic nerve fibers in the floor of the brain 
forms the optic chiasma, and this, with the transverse ridge produced by it inter- 
nally, is taken as the ventral boundary line between the telencephalon and dien- 
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cci)halon (Fig. 332). A dorsal depression separates the latter from the mesenceph- 
alon. The lateral wall of the diencephalon is thickened to form the thalamus, 
the caudal and lateral portion of which constitutes the nietaihalamus. From the 
metathalamus are derived the geniculate bodies. In the median dorsal wall, near 
the caudal boundary line of the diencephalon, an outpocketing begins to appear 
in embryos of five weeks ( Fig. 332). This is the epithalamus, which later gives rise 
to the pineal body\ or epiphysis. 

The thalamus is marked off from the more ventral portion of the diencephalic 
wall, termed the hypothalamus, by the obliquely directed sulcus hypothalamicus 
(Fig. 341). Cranial to the optic chiasma is the optic recess, regarded as belonging 
to the telencephalon (Fig. 332). Caudal to it is the pouch-like infundibulumy an 
extension from which during the fourth week forms the posterior lobe of the 
hypophysis. Caudal to the infundibulum the floor of the diencephalon forms the 
tuber cincrcum and the mammillary recess; the walls of the latter thicken later and 
give rise to the mammillary bodies. An oblique transverse section through the 
telencephalon and hypothalamic portion of the diencephalon (Fig. 343) shows the 
relation of the optic recess to the optic stalk, the infundibulum, and Rathke's 
pocket, and the extension of the third ventricle, the proper cavity of the dien- 
cephalon, into the telencephalon between the corpora striata. 

The mesencephalon in 13.6 mm. embryos (Fig. 332) is distinctly marked off 
from the metencephalon by the constriction which is termed the isthmus. Dorso- 
lateral thickenings form the corpora quadrigemina. Ventrally, the mesencephalic 
wall is thickened to form the tegmentum and crura cerebri. In the tegmentum are 
located the nuclei of origin for the oculomotor and trochlear nerves. The former, 
as we have seen, takes its superficial origin ventrally, while the trochlear nerve 
libers bend dorsad, cross at the isthmus, and emerge on the opposite side. As 
the walls of the mesencephalon thicken, its cavity later is narrowed to a canal, 
the cerebral aqueduct (of Syhaus). 

The walls of the metencephalon arc thickened dorsally and laterally to form 
the anlage of the cerebellum. Its thickened ventral wall becomes the pons 
(X'arolii). Its caxity constitutes the cranial portion of the fourth ventricle. 

The caudal border of the pons is taken as the ventral boundary line between 
the metencephalon and myelcficephalon. The myelencephalon forms the medulla 
oblongata. Its dorsal wall is a thin, non-nervous ependymal layer, which later 
becomes the posterior medullary velum. From its thickened vcntro-lateral 
walls the last eight cerebral nerves take their origin. Its cavity forms the greater 
part of the fourth ventricle which opens caudally into the central canal of the 
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spinal cord, cranially into the cerebral aqueduct. The increase in the flexures of 
the brajn and the relative growth of its different regions may be seen by comparing 
the brains of embryos of four, five, and seven weeks (Fig. 333). 
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Fic. 333. — Brains of human embryos, from reconstructions bj- His: A, 4.2 mm. embryo (X 2( 
B, 6.9 nun. embiyo (X 16); C, 18.5 mm. embiyo fX 4). 0. Optic vesicle; in. infundibulunii m, ma 
miliar)' body; pf. pontine flexure; ol, (factory lobe; b, basilar arteo': ^1 Rathke's pouch (Americ 
Text-Book of Obstetrics). 



In the table on page 332 are given the primitive subdivisions of the neural 
tube and the parts derived from them: 
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THE DERIVATIVES OF THE NEURAL TUBE 





Telencephalon 


Cerebral cortex 
Corpora striata 


Cnnial portioii of 
third ventricles 


Prosenccjihalon 


DicDcephdon 


(Pineal body) 
Thalamus 
Optic tract 

Tuber cinercum 
Mammillarj- bodies 


Third ventricle 


MrM-nctlihalon 


Mesencephalon 


Conwra quadrigemina 
Tegmentum 


Aqiueductus cerebri 


Khumbcnccphalon 


Melencephalon 


Cerebellum 
Pons 


Fourth ventricle 



The Later DiFFERENTiAnoN of the subdivisions of the bbain 
Myelencephalon.— We have seen that the wall of the spinal cord differen- 
tiates dorsally and ventrally into roof plate and floor plate, laterally into the alar 




Fig. 334.— Transverse sections. X 44. ,-1, ThrouRh the upper cervical region of the spinal cord in a 
10 mm. human embryo; B, through the caudal end of the myelencephalon. 

plaie and basal plate. The boundary line between the alar and basal plates is the 
sulcus limitans (Fig. 334 ^4). The same subdivisions may be recognized in the 
myelencephalon. It differs from the spinal cord, however, in that the roof plate 
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is broad, thin, and flattened to fonn the ependymal layer (Figs. 334 B and 335). 
In the alar and basal plates of the myelencephalon the marginal, mantle, and 




Fic. 335.— Transverse sections through the myelencephalon of a 10.2 mm. embryo (His). X 37. 
A, Through the nuclei of origin of the spinal accessory and hypoglossal nerves; B, through the vagus 
and hypoglossal nerves. 



ependymal zones are differentiated as in the spinal cord {Fig. 335). Owing to the 
fonnation of the pontine flexure at the beginning of the secoad month, the roof 
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plate is broadened, especially in the cranial portion of the myelencephalon, and 
the alar plates bulge laterally (Figs. 336 and 337 A). The cavity of the myelen- 
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cephalon is thus widened from side to side and flattened dorso-ventrally. This 
is most marked cranially where, between the alar plates of the myelencephalon 
and metencephalon, are formed the laleral recesses of the fourth ventricle (Figs. 
337 and 353). Into the ependymal roof of the myelencephalon blood vessels 
grow, and. invading the lateral recesses, form there the cfutrioid plexus of the 
fourth \entricle. The plexus consists of small, flngcr-like folds of the cpcndvinal 
layer and its covering mesenchymal layer. The line of attachment of the epen- 
dymal layer to the alar plate is known as the rhombic lip and later becomes the 
lania and obex of the fourth ventricle B). 



Latctil Mx of crrebdliim /j>lniirs of ecrmit 




f-Obix Floi-adu/ \ 

NadiiUis 
Fic. 337.— TJorsal v'tevs of four sURes in the develt^ment of the cerebellmn. A. a( a- 13.6 m 
bryo (His); 0, of a 24 mm. embryo; C, of a 110 mm. fetus; D, of a. 150 mm. fclus. 

In early stages the floor of the myelencephalon is constricted transversely h 
the so-called rhombic gromes. six in number; the intervals between successive 
grooves are ticuromeres (cf. Fiijs. 96 and 122). Some have viewed these as evi 
dential of a former segmentation of the head sii " :li 

more probable, however, that they merely stan ion 

nerves and hence their segmental arrangement eoindary. 

The further growth of the myelencephalon i '1) to 

of neuroblasts, derived from the ependynm] and la 

opment of nerve fibers from these neuroblasts. ;o the 
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growth into it of fibers from neuroblasts in the spinal cord and in other parts of 
the brain. 

The neuroblasts of the basal plates early give rise chiefly to the efferetU fibers 
of the cerebral nerves (Fig. 335). They thus constitute motor nuclei of origin 
of the trigeminal, abducens, facial, glossopharyngeal, vagus complex, and hypo- 
glossal nerves, nuclei corresponding to the ventral and lateral gray columns of the 
spinal cord. The basal plate likewise produces part of the reticular formation 
which is derived in part also from the neuroblasts of the alar plate (Fig. 336). 
The axons partly cross as external and internal arcuate fibers and form a portion of 
the median longitudinal bundle, a fasciculus corresponding to the ventral ground 
bundles of the spinal cord. Other axons grow into the marginal zone of the same 
side and form intersegmental fiber tracts. The reticular formation is thus differ- 
entiated into a gray portion, situated in the mantle zone, and into a white portion, 
located in the marginal zone (Fig. 336). The marginal zone is further added to 
by the ascending fiber tracts from the spinal cord and the descending p>Tamidal 
tracts from the brain. As in the cord, the marginal layers of each side remain 
distinct, being separated by the cells of the floor plate. 

The alar plates differentiate later than the basal plates. The afferent fibers 
of the cerebral nerves first enter the mantle layer of the alar plates, and, coursing 
upward and downward, form definite tracts (tractus solitarius, descending tract 
of fifth nerve). To these are added tracts from the spinal cord so that an inner 
gray and an outer white substance is formed. Soon, however, the cells of the 
mantle layer proliferate, migrate into the marginal zone, and surround the tracts. 
These neuroblasts of the alar plate form groups of cells along the terminal tracts of 
the afferent cerebral nerves (which correspond to the dorsal root fibers of the 
spinal nerves) and constitute the receptive or terminal nuclei of the fifth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth cerebral nerves. Caudally, the nucleus gracilis and 
nucleus cuneatus are developed from the alar plates as the terminal nuclei for the 
afferent fibers which ascend from the dorsal funiculi of the spinal cord. The 
axons of the neuroblasts forming these receptive nuclei decussate through the 
reticular formation chiefly as iniemal arcuate fibers and ascend to the thalamus as 
the median lemniscus. 

There are developed from neuroblasts of the alar plate other nuclei, the 
axons of which connect the brain stem, cerebellum, and fore-brain. Of these the 
most conspicuous is the inferior olivary nucleus. 

The characteristic form of the adult myelencephalon is determined by the 
further growth of the above-mentioned structures. The nuclei of origin of the 
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cerebral nerves, oerived from the basal plate, produce swellings in the floor of the 
fourth ventricle which are bounded laterally by the sulcus limitans. The terminal 
nuclei of the amed and sensory cerebral nerves lie lateral to this sulcus. The 
enlarged cuneate and gracile nuclei bound the ventricle caudally and laterally 
as the cutieus and clava. The inferior olivary nuclei produce lateral rounded 
prominences and ventral to these are the large cerebrospinal tracts or pyramids. 
The Metencepfaaloa-^Cranial to the lateral recesses of the fourth ventricle 
the cells of the alar plate proliferate venlrally and form the numerous rela- 
tively large nuclei av»o i the cells of these nuclei mostly 
cross to the opposit e and foi [ ponlis of the cerebellum. Cere- 
bral fibers from the cerebral pec ut the cells of the pontine nuclei. 
Others pass through the pons as fas so pyramidal tracts. 





Fig. 338.— Median sagittal s 
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Cerebellum. — When the alar plates of the cranial end of the myelencephalon I 
are bent out laterally the caudal portions of their continuations into the metenrJ 
cephalic region are carried laterally also. As a result, the alar plate of the meteo*! 
cephalon takes up a transverse position and forms the anlages of the cerebellum 
(Fig. 337 .-(). During the second month the paired cerebellar plates thicken a 



bulge intti the ventricle (Fig. 338 A). \ear the tt 
cate the anlages of the vermis, while the remai 
anlages of the lateral lobes or cerebellar hemispke 
The cerebellar anlages grow rapidly both lal 
surfaces are folded transversely. During the tl 
ward and form on either ^de a convex lateral lobe ■ 
brachium pontis (Fig. 337 C). In the meantimt 
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fused in the mid-line, produdng a single structure marked by transverse fissures. 
The rhombic lip gives rise to the flocculus and nodulus. Between the third and 
fifth months the cortex cerebelli grows more rapidly than the deeper layers of the 
cerebellum and its principal lobes, folds and fissures are formed (Fig. 337 C, D), 
The hemispheres derived from the lateral lobes are the last to be differentiated. 
Their fissures do not appear until the fifth month. 

Cranial to the cerebellum the wall of the neural tube remains thin dorsally 
and constitutes the anterior medullary velum of the adult (Fig. 338 B), Caudally, 
the ependymal roof of the fourth ventricle becomes the posterior medullary velum- 
The points of attachment of the vela remain approximately fixed, while the cere- 
bellar cortex grows enormously. As a result, the vela are folded in under the 
expanding cerebellum (Fig. 338). 

The aniages of the cerebellum show at first diflferentiation into the same three layers 
which are typical for the neural tube. During the second and third months, cells from the 
ependymal, and perhaps from the mantle layer of the rhombic lip migrate to the surface of 
the cerebellar cortex and give rise to the molecular and granular layers which are character- 
istic of the adult cerebellar cortex (SchSfer). The later differentiation of the cortex is only 
completed at, or after, birth. The cells of the granular layer become unipolar by a process of 
unilateral growth. The Purkinje cells differentiate later. Their axons and those of enter- 
ing afferent fibers form the deep medullary layer of the cerebellum. 

The cells of the mantle layer may take little part in the development of the cerebellar 
cortex, but give rise to neuroglia ceUs and fibers and to the internal nuclei. Of these the 
dentate nucleus may be seen at the end of the third month; later, its cellular layer becomes 
folded, produdng its characteristic convolutions. The fibers arising from its cells form the 
greater part of the hrachium conjunctivum. (For a detailed account of the development of 
the cerebellum see Streeter, in Keibel and Mall, vol. 2). 

Mesencephalon. — The basal and alar plates can be recognized in this sub- 
division of the brain and each differentiates into the three primitive layers (Fig. 
339). In the basal plate the neuroblasts give rise to the axons of motor nerves — 
the oculomotor cranial in position, the trochlear caudal (Fig. 339 B), In ad- 
dition to these nuclei of origin, the nucleus ruber (red nucleus) is developed in 
the basal plates ventral and somewhat cranial to the nucleus of the oculomotor 
nerve. The origin of the cells forming the red nucleus is not definitely known. 
The alar plates form the paired superior and inferior coUiculi which together 
constitute the corpora quadrigemina (Figs. 337 B and 349). The plates thicken 
and neuroblasts migrate to their surfaces, forming stratified ganglionic layers com- 
parable to the cortical layers of the cerebellum and the cerebellar nuclei. With 
the development of the superior and inferior colliculi the cavity of the mesen- 
cephalic region decreases in size and becomes the cerebral aqueduct. 

22 
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The mantle layer of the basal plate region is enclosed ventraUy and laterally 
by the fiber tracts which develop in the marginal zone. Ventro-lateraUy api>ear 
the median and lateral lemnisci and ventrally develop later the descending tracts 
from the cerebral cortex, which together constitute the peduncles of the cerebrum. 

D.IV. 
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Fig. 3v39. — Transverse sections through the mesencephalon of a 10.2 mm. embryo (His). A, 
Through the isthmus and origin of the trochlear nerve; 5, through the nucleus of origin of the oculomotor 
nerve; D. IV, decussation of oculomotor nerve; 3/./., mantle layer. 

The Diencephalon. — In the wall of the diencephalon we may recognize 
laterally the alar and basal plates, dorsally the roof plate, and ventrally the floor 
plate (Fig. 340). The roof plate expands, folds as seen in the figure, and into the 
folds extend blood capillaries. The roof plate thus forms the ependymal lining 



Roof plate (with chorioid plexus) 




Alar plate or Thalamus 

Sulcus lint i tans or S. hypothalamkus 
Basal plate or Hypothalamus 

'Mammillary recess 
Fig. 340. — ^Transverse section through the diencephalon of a 13.8 nmi embryo (His). X 29. 

of the tela chorioidea of the third ventricle. The vessels and ingrowing mesenchy- 
mal tissue form the chorioid plexus. Cranially, the tela chorioidea roofs over the 
median portion of the telencephalon and is folded laterally into the hemispheres 
as the chorioid plexus of the lateral ventricles. Laterally, the roof plate is attached 
to the alar plates and at their point of union are developed the ganglia habenula. 
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The pineal body, or epiphysis, is developed caiidally as an evagination of the 
roof plate. It appears at the fifth week (Fig. 335) and is well developed by the 
third month (Fig. 342). Into the thickened wall of the anlage is incorporated 
a certain amount of mesenchymal tissue and thus the pineal body proper is 
formed. 

The alar plate is greatly thickened and becomes the anlage of the thalamus 
and metathalamus. The latter, really a part of the thalamus, gives rise to the 
lateral and median geniculate bodies. 

The sukus hypothalamktts (Fig. 341) forms the boundary line between the 
thalamus (alar plale) and the hypothalamus (basal plate plus the floor plate). 

Hypolkalanuu 

Sale ui hypoihiilami 




Optic ridge 
Fic. 341. — Median sagittal section of the fore- and mid-biain regions of a brain from a 10.2 mm. embrj'o 

(after HU). 

This sulcus thus corresponds to the sulcus limitans of the spinal cord and brain 
stem. The basal plate is comparatively unimportant in the diencephalic region, 
as no nuclei of origin for motor nerves are de\'eloped here. In the floor plate 
the ridge formed by the optic chiasma constitutes the pars optica hypothalamica. 
The Hypophysis. — The infundibulum develops as a recess caudal to the 
pars optica hypothalamica (Figs. 342 and 343). .^t its extremity is the sac-like 
anlage of the posterior lobe of the hypophysis or pituitary My. During the fourth 
week the infundibular anlage comes into contact with Ralhke's pouch, the epi- 
thelial anlage of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis (Fig. 343). The epithelial 
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anlage is at first flattened and soon is detached from its epithelial stalk. Later, 
it grows laterally and caudally about the anlage of the posterior lobe, and, duringj 
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the second month, its wall is differentiated into convoluted tubules which obliter- 
ate its cavity. The tubules become closed glandular follicles surrounded by a rich 
network of blood vessels and produce an important internal secretion. Coinri- 
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dent with the differentiation of the anterior lobe the infundibular antage of the 
posterior lobe loses its cavity, but the walls of the infundibulum persist as its 
solid, permanent stalk. The lobe enlarges and its cells are differentiated into a 
diffuse tissue resembling neuroglia. About the two lobes of the hypophysis the 
surrounding mesenchyme develops a connective tissue capsule. 

Caudal to the infundibulum in the floor plate are developed in order the tuber 
cinereum and the mammiUary recess (Figs. 341, 344 and 346). The lateral walls 
of the latter thicken and give rise to the paired mammiUary bodies. 

The third ventricle lies largely in the diencephalon and is at first relatively 
broad. Owing to the thickening of its lateral walls it is compressed tmtil it forms 
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Fio. 344.— Lateral view of the tore- and nud-brains of a 10.2 mm. embryo (Ka). 

a narrow, vertical cleft. In a majority of adults the thalami are approximated, 
fuse, and form the massa intemiedia or commissura moUis, which is encircled by 
the cavity of the ventricle. 

The Telencephalon. — ^This is the most highly differentiated division of the 
brain (Fig. 344). The primitive structures of the neural tube can no longer be 
recognized, but the telencephalon is regarded as representing greatly expanded 
alar plates and is, therefore, essentially a paired structure. Each of the paired out- 
growths expands cranially, dorsally, and caudally, and eventually overlies the 
rest of the brain (Figs. 344, 345 and 346). The telencephalon is differentiated 
into the corpus striatum, rhinencepkaUm, and pallium (primitive cortex of cerebral 
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hemisphere). The median lamina between the hemispheres lags behind in its] 
development and thus there is formed the great longitudinal fissure between the 
hemispheres. The lamina is continuous caudally with the roof plate of the dien- 
cephalon; cranially it becomes the lamina tcrminaiis, the cranial boundary of the 
third ventricle (Figs. 332 and 342). 

Chmioid Plexus of Ike lateral Ventricles. — It will be remembered that the 
chorioid ple.xus of the third ventricle develops in the folds of the roof plate of the 
diencephaton . Similarly the thin, median wall of the pallium at its junction 
with the wall of the Jon is . ic lateral ventricle, A vascular 
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Tbe pallium of tbe tetencephaloD is cut away, exposing tile lateral ventridi: (His). 



plexus, continuous with that of the third ventricle, grows into this fold, and pro- 
jects into the lateral ventricle of either side (Figs. 345 and 347). The fold of the 
pallia! wall forms the chorioidul fissure and the vascular plexus is the cftortaid 
plexus of the lateral ventricle. This is a paired structure and h t... 
of the third ventricle forms a T-shaped figure, the stem of the iverly 
third ventricle, its curved arms projecting into the lateral vent: ; just a 
to the interventricular foramen. Later, as the pallium exten the cho 
plexus of the lateral ventricles and the chorioidal fissures are extei 'ly elongatec 
into the temporal lobe and inferior horn of the lateral vent] 348). 
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The interventricular foramen (of Monro) is at first a wide opening (Fig. 
343), but is later narrowed to a slit, not by constriction but because its boundaries 
grow more slowly than the rest of the telencephalon (Fig, 347). 




Pars aai. olf. hbe 
past. olf. lobe 



Infuttdibulum Oflic stalk 
Fig. 346. — Lateral view of ihe fore-brain and mid-brain of a 13 




Fio. 347. — Transverse section through the fore-brain of a 16 mm. embiyo showing the early develop- 
ment of the cborioid plexus and fissure (His). 

The third ventricle extends some distance into the caudal end of the telen- 
cephalon and laterally in this region the optic vesicles develop. Into each optic 
stalk extends the optic recess (Fig. 343). 
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Fic. 348.— A 'laQsvcrsc section through ihc lelenc phalon nf an !v^ mm fttus (after His). Tk^ | 
Thalamus; Cs, corpus stnatum A/ h[i)pocaiiipaJ tssure /j marginal graj seam; fi, edge of nrhHe 
substance. 



I}if.,oUinUus- 
Certhdlun,- 




Fir,. .T49, — Lateral viev of the brain of a S3 mm. fetus. The greater part of t!ie pallium of the 
right cerebral hemispbere has been removed, leaving only that covering the lenticular nucleus, and 
exposing the interna! capsule, caudate nucleus and hippocampus (Hia). 
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The corpus striatum is developed as a thickening in the floor of each cerebral 
hemisphere. It is already prominent in embryos of six weeks (13.6 mm.) bulg- 
ing into the lateral ventricle (Figs. 345 and 347). It is in line caudally with the 
thalamus of the diencephalon and in development is closely connected with it, 
although the thalamus always forms a separate structure. The corpus striatum 
elongates as the cerebral hemisphere lengthens, its caudal portion curving around 
to the Up of the inferior horn of the lateral ventricle and forming the slender tail 
of the caudate nucleus (Fig. 349). The thickening of the corpus striatum is due 



Xucltus caudatus _ 



Third ventricle 



lot. ventricle 
Posterior kom 




Pic. 35O.--H0HS011U] (coronal) section through the fore-brain of a 160 nun. fetus (His). 



to the active proliferation of cells in the ependymal layer which form a prominent 
mass of mantle layer cells. Nerve fibers to and from the thalamus to the cere- 
bral cortex course through the corpus striatum as lamins which are arranged in 
the form of a wide V, open laterally, when seen in horizontal sections. This V- 
shaped tract of white fibers is the internal capsule, the cranial limb of which partly 
separates the corpus striatum into the caudate and lenticular nuclei (Rg. 350). 
The caudal limb of the capsule extends between the lenticular nucleus and the 
thalamus. 
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The thalamus and corpus striatum are separated by a deep groove until the 
end of the third month (Fig. 347). As the structures enlarge, the groove between 
them disappears and they form one continuous mass (Fig. 350). According to 
some investigators, there is direct fusion between the two. 

The Rhinencephalon or Olfactory Apparatus. — This is divided into a basal 
IK)rtion and a pallial portion. The basal portion consists: (1) in a ventral and 
cranial evagination (pars anterior), formed mesial to the corpus striatum, which 
is the anlage of the olfactory lobe and stalk (Fig. 346). This receives the olfactory 
ri!)ers and its cells give rise to olfactory tracts. The tubular stalk connecting the 
olfactory lobe with the cerebrum loses its lumen. (2) Caudal to the anlage of the 
olfactory lobe a thickening of the brain wall develops (pars posterior) which ex- 
tends mesially along the lamina terminalis and laterally becomes continuous with 
the tij) of the temporal lobe (Fig. 346). This thickening constitutes the anterior 
perforated space and the parolfactory area of the adult brain (Fig. 356). 

The pallial portion of the rhinencephalon is termed the arckipallium because 
it forms the entire primitive wall of the cerebrum, a condition which is permanent 
in fishes and amphibia. Later, when the neopallium, or adult cortex, arises, the 
archipallium forms a median strip of the pallial wall curving along the dorsal edge 
of the chorioidal fissure from the anterior perforated space around to the tip of 
the temporal lobe, where it is again connected with the basal portion of the rhinen- 
cephalon. The archipallium differentiates into the hippocampus (Figs. 345 and 
349), a portion of the gyrus hippocampi, and into the gyrus dentntus. It resembles 
the rest of the cerebral cortex in the arrangement of its cells. The infolding of the 
hi])pocami)us produces the hippocam pal fissure. 

The Commissures of the Telencephalon. — The important commissures are 
the corpus callosum, fornix, and anterior conunissure. The first is the great trans- 
verse commissure of the neopallium, or cerebral cortex, while the fornix and an- 
terior commissure, smaller in size, are connected with the archipallium of the 
rhinencephalon. The commissures develop in relation to the lamina terminalis, 
crossing i)artly in its wall and partly in fused adjacent portions of the median 
pallial walls. Owing to the fusion of the pallial walls dorsal and cranial to it, the 
lamina terminalis thickens rapidly in stages between 80 and ISO mm. (C R) 
(Strei'ter). "It [the lamina terminalis] is distended dorsalward and antero- 
lateralward through the growth of the corpus callosum, the shape of which is 
determined by the expanding pallium.*' Between the curve of the corpus callo- 
sum and the fornix the median pallial walls remain thin and membranous, and 
constitute the septum pcUucidum of the adult. The walls of this septum 
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enclose a cavity, the so-caUed fijlh ventricle, or space of the septum peUucidum 
(Fig. 351). 

The fornix takes its origin early, chiefly from cells in the hippocampus. 
The fibers course along the chorioidal ade of the hippocampus cranially, pass- 
ing dorsal to the foramen of Monro (Fig. 351 A). In the cranial portion of the 



Corpus caUosum Body o//( 




AtU. piUOT of fori 

B 
Body of fornix Hippocampat cotnmissure 




Am. 

"■ ThaUitntu 
Ant. pillar of fornix 

Fig. 351.— Two stages id the development of the cerebral commissure. (Based on leconstructkms 
by HisandStreeter.) .4,Mediaiiviewoftbe right hemisphere of an 83 nun. fetus; fi, the same of a 120 
mm. feius. 



lamina terminalis fibers are given off to, and received from, the basal portion of the 
rhinencephalon. In this region, fibers crossing the midline form the kippocampal 
commissure. Other fibers, as the diverging anlerior pillars of the fornix, curve 
ventrally and end in the mammiUary body of the hypothalamus. The conunissure 
of the hippocampus, originally cranial in position, is carried caudalward with the 
caudal extension of the corpus caUosum (Fig. 351 B). 




Suptrior lempofil iyrm Mi4dlf lemforul gyriti 
Fig. 355. — Lateral view of the right cerebral hemisphere from a seven months' fetus [1 

frontal lobe. These are not approximated over the insula until after birth, 
frontal operculum is included between the anterior limbs of the Sylvian tissui 
the extent of its development, which is variable, determines the form of these li 
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In fetuses of ax to seven months four other depressions appear which later 
form important landmarks in the cerebral topography. These are; (I) the cen- 
tral suicus, or fissure of Rolando, which forms the dorso-lateral boundary line 
between the frontal and parietal lobes (Fig. 355); (2) the parieto-occipital fissure, 
which, (»n the median wall of the cerebrum, is the line of separation between the 
ocdpitat and parietal lobes (Fig. 356) ; (3) the calcaritte fissure, which includes 
between it and the parieto-occipital fissure the cuneus and marks the position of 
the visual area of the cerebrum; (4) the collateral fissure on the ventral surface 
of the temporal lobe, which produces the inward bulging on the floor o( the 




months' fetus (KoUmann). 



posterior horn of the ventricle known as the collateral eminence. The calcarine 
fissure also affects the internal wall of the ventricle, causing the convexity termed 
the calcar avis (hippocampus minor). 

Simultaneously with the development of the collateral fissure appear other 
shallower depressions known as sulci. These have a definite arrangement and 
with the fissures mark off from each other the various functional areas of the 
cerebrum. The surface convolutions between the depressions constitute the gyri 
and lobules of the adult cerebrum. 

Histogenesis of the Cerebral Cortex. — In the wall of the pallium are differ- 
entiated the three primitive zones typical of the neural tube: the ependymal. 
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mantle, and marginal layers. During the first two months the cortex remains 
thin and differentiation is slow. At eight weeks neuroblasts migrate from the 
ependymal and mantle zones into the marginal zone and give rise to layers of 
pyramidal and other cells typical of the cerebrmn. The differentiation of these 
layers is most active during the third and fourth months, but probably continues 
until after birth '»'-"---,, Amer. ' — *~-' vol. 14, 1912). From the fourth 
month on, the cerel wall < ing to the development of (1) the 

fibers from the thi us and c (2) of endogenous fibers from the 

neuroblasts of the x. The r I'hite, inner, medullary layer sur- 

rounded by the gray cortex. Myelin n begins shortly before birth (Flechsig), 
but some fibers may not acquire their sheaths until after the twentieth year. As 
the cerebral wall increases in thickness the siz - of the lateral ventricle becomes 
relatively less, its lateral diameter especially being decreased. 1 

volving the neural tube may give rise to various monstrous 
lia. In sfntia bifida, a sac-like protrusion of the cord, or its 
cleft in the vertebral column. 



Anomalies.— -Defects ir 

condil ions. c. g., cyelopta. acra 
membranes, extends through t 
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CHAPTER Xm 



THE PERIPHERAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The nerves, ganglia, and sense organs constitute the peripheral nervous 
system. The peripheral nerves consist of bundles of myelinated and unmyelin- 
ated nerve fibers and aggregations of nerve cells, the ganglia. The fibers are of 
two types: afferent JiberSy which carry sensory impulses to the central nervous 
system, and afferent fibers, which carry effective impulses away from the nervous 
centers. The peripheral efferent fibers of both brain and spinal cord take their 
origin from neuroblasts of the basal plate. Typically they emerge ventro-later- 
ally from the neural tube. Those arising from the spinal cord take origin in the 
mantle layer, converge, and form the ventral roots of the spinal nerves. The 
efferent fibers of the brain take origin from more definite nuclei and constitute 
the motor or effector portions of the cerebral nerves. The peripheral afferent fibers 
originate from nerve cells which lie outside the neural tube. Those sensory 
nerve cells related to the spinal cord 
and to the brain stem caudal to the 
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X-XI gang, crest 



XI fibers 




Otic vesicle are derived from the gang- 
lion crest, the origin of which has 
been described (Chapter X, p. 304). 

A. SPINAL NERVES 

The spinal nerves are segment- 
ally arranged and each consists of 
dorsal and ventral roots, spinal gang- 
lion, and nerve trunks. In embryos 
of 4 mm. the ventral roots are already 
developing as outgrowths of neuroblasts in the mantle layer of the spinal cord 
(Fig. 357). The spinal ganglia are represented as enlargements along the gang- 
lion crest and are connected by cellular bridges. 

In 7 mm. embryos (five weeks old) the cells of the spinal ganglia begin to 
develop centrally directed processes which enter the marginal zone of the cord as 
the dorsal root fibers (Fig. 358). These fibers course in the dorsal funiculi and 
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Fig. 357. — Reconstruction of an embryo of 4 
mm., showing the development of the cerebrospinal 
nerves (Streeter). X 17. C/., 2., etc., cervical 
spinal nerves. 



eventually form the greater part of them. Perpihcral processes of the ganglion 
cells join the ventral root fibers in the trunk of the nerve (Fig. 360). At ]0 mm. , 
(Fig. 359) the dorsal root fibers have elongated an<i the cellular bridges of the 
ganglion crest between the spina! ganglia have begun to disappear. In transverse 
sections at this stage (.Fig. 325 and 350) the different parts of a spinal nerve may I 
be seen. The trunk of the nerve Just ventral to the union of the dorsal and | 




ventral roots gives off laterally the dorsal, or /jc 
supply the dorsal muscles. The ventral ramus > 
ramus communicans to the sympathetic ganglioii nj 
ventral (anterior) terminal rami. The efferent 
muscles of the lateral and ventral body wall, and 
integument of the same regions. 
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At the points where the anterior and lateral terminal rami arise, connecting 
loops may extend from one spinal nerve to another. Thus in the cervical region 
superficial and deep nerve plexuses are formed. The deep cervical plexus forms 
the ansa hypoglossi and the phrenic nerve (Fig. 359). 

Gong, acuslidim Vesicula auditiva 
Gang, semiiunare n. V j ■' Catig. radUis n. IX 

Cerebellum \ N.Vi- • i \Gang. petrosum 

Gang, radkis n 




Fig. 359. — Recoastniction of the 



kypegastT. 

embo'O (Streeter). X 12. 



The Brachial and Lumbosacral Plexuses. — The nerves supplying the arm 
and leg also unite to form plexuses. In embryos of 10 mm. (Fig. 359) the trunks 
of the last four cervical nerves and of the,first thoracic are united to form a flat- 
tened plate, the anlage of the brachial plexus. From this plate nervous cords 
extend into the intermuscular spaces and end in the premuscle masses. The 
developing skeleton of the shoulder splits the brachial plexus into dorsal and 
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ventral lamirite. From the dorsal lamina arise the musculocutaneous, median, and 1 
ulna nerv-fs; from the ventral lamina, the axillary and radial nerves. 

In 10 mm. embryos the lumbar and sacral nerves which supply the leg unite 1 
in a plate-like structure, the anlage of the lumbosacral plexus (Fig. 359). The J 
plate is divided by the skeletal elements of the pelvis and femur into two latera 
and two mL-rlian trunks. Of the cranial pair the lateral becomes the femor<d 
nerve; tht- median, the obturator nerve. The caudal pair constitute the sciatic 
nerve; the lateral trunk is the peroneal nerve, and the median trunk is the tibial. 
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Fig. 360.— Transverse sect! 
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Save for the neurones from the special sense organs fnnsc, eye. and ear) whichi.V 
form a special sensory group, the neurones of the peripheral nerves, both spinal 
and cerebral, fall into four functional groups (Fig. 360). 

(1) Somatic ajferent, or general sensory, with fibers ending in the integumer 
of the body wall. 

(2) Visceral ajferent or sensory, with fibers ending in the walls of the visct 

(3) Somatic efferent or motor, with fibers ending on voluntary muscle fibers 

(4) Visceral efferent or motor: (a) with fibers ending about sj-mpathetio 
ganglion cells, which in turn control the smooth muscle fibers of the viscera a 
blood vessels (spinal nerves); or (b) with fibers ending directly on visceral muscl 
fibers (mixed cerebral nerves). 
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B. THE CEREBRAL NERVES 



The cerebral nerves of the human brain are twelve in number. They differ 
from the spinal nerves: (1) in that they are not segmentally arranged, and (2) 
in that they do not all contain the same types of nervous components. Classed 
according to the functions of their neurones they fall into three groups: 



Sfecul Somatic Siksoky. 


Somatic Motoi ob Efteuht. 


VIBCEUL Sehsoit AND UtmW, 


r. OUactory. 


III. Oculomotor. 


V. Trigeminal. 


II. Optic. 


IV. Trochlear. 


VII. Facial. 


VIU. Acoustic. 


VI. Abducens. 






XII. Hypoglossal. 


X. Vagus complei, including 
XI. Spinal Accessory. 



It will be seen (1) that the nerves of the first group are purely sensory, 
corresponding to the general somatic afferent neurones of the spinal nerves; (2) 
that the nerves of the somatic motor group are purely motor and correspond to the 
somatic efferent or motor neurones of the spinal nerves; (3) that the nerves of the 
third group are of mixed function and correspond to the visceral components of 
the spinal nerves. 

L The Special Somatic Sensory Nekves 
I. The Olfactory Nerve, though purely sensory, has no ganglion. Its nerve 

cells lie at first in the olfactory epithelium of the nose and are of the bipolar type 

(fourth week). From these cells pjeriph- 

eral processes develop and end directly 

at the surface of the olfactory epithe- 
lium {Fig. 361). Central processes grow 

toward the olfactory lobe and form the 

strands of the olfactory nerve. They end 

in the glomeruli of the olfactory bulb in 

contact with the dendrites of the mitral 

cells, or olfactory neurones of the second 

order. Some olfactory cells migrate 

from the epithelium, with which, however, they retain peripheral connections. 

Such bipolar cells, found along the entire course of the nerve, resemble ordinary 

dorsal ganglion cells. The olfactory nerve fibers are peculiar in that they remain 

unmyelinated. Nerve fibers from the epithelium of the vestigial vomero-nasal 

organ (of Jacobson) also end in the olfactory bulb. 

When the ethmoidal bone of the cranium is developed, its cartilage, as the 

cribriform plate, forms around the strands of the olfactory nerve. 




FiC. 361.— Diagram of the relations al the 
fibers in the olfactory ner\'e. 
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The ganglionated n. terminalis courses in close assocktion with the olfactory 
nerve. Its fibers end in the epithelium of the vnmero-nasal organ and of the 
nose. Although evidently a distinct nerve its significance is obscure. 

2. The Optic Herre is formed by 6bcrs which take their origin from neuro- 
blasts in the nervous layer of the retina. The retina is differentiated from the 
wall of tile fore-brain and remains attached to it by the optic stalk (Fig. 343), 
hence the optic nerve is not a true peripheral nerve, but belongs to the central 
system of tracts. The neuroblasts from which the optic nerve fibers develop 
constitute the ganglion cell layer of the retina (Fig. 381). During the sixth and 
seventh weeks these cells give rise to central processes which form a furce fiber 
layer on the inner side of the retina. The optic fibers converge to the optic stalk 
and grow through its wall back to the brain. The cells of the optic stalk are 
converted into a neurogUa framework and the cavity is obliterated. In the floor 
of the fore-brain, at the boundary between telencephalon and diencephalon, 
the fibers from the median half of each retina at about the end of the second' 
month cross to the opposite side, and this decussation constitutes the optic cHasma 
(from Greek letter Jf or "chi"). The crossed and uncrossed fibers constitute the-; 
optic trad which rounds the cerebral peduncles laterally and dorsally (Fig. 354), 
Eventually the optic fibers end in the lateral geniculate body, thalamus, and 
superior colliculus. 

Efferent fibers, terminating in the inner reticular layer of the retina, are also 
present. In certain fishes where their function has been studied these fibers 
resemble visceral efferent components (Arey, Jour. Comp. Neurol., vol. 26, 1916). 

8. The Auditory Nerve, or N. Acusticus, is formed by fibers which grow 
from the cells of the acoustic ganglion. l"he origin of these cells is unknown, 
though they appear in 4 mm. embryos just cranial to the otic vesicle {Fig. 358). 
The cells become bipolar, central processes uniting the ganglion to the luberculum 
acusticuti! of the myelencephalon and peripheral fibers connecting it with the 
wall of the otocyst. The acoustic ganglion is differentiated into the vestibular and 
spiral ganglia (Fig. 362). Its development has been studied by Streeter (Amer. 
Jour. Anat., vol. 6, 1907). The ganglion elongates and is subdivided into superior 
and inferior portions in 7 mm. embryos. The superior part supplies nerves to 
the utriculus and to the ampulla of the anterior and lateral semicircular canals. 
It forms part of the vestibular ganglion of the adult. Part of the inferior portion 
supplies nerves to the sacculus and to the ampulla of the posterior semicircular 
canal, and this portion, together with the pars superior, constitutes the veslibtitar 
ganglion. The greater part of the pars inferior is, however, differentiated into the 
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Lateral View 

Fic. 362. — The development of Uie acoust c ganglia and nerves The vestibular gangUon is finely 
stippled the sp lal ganglion coarsely stippled (Strecter) 

Spiral ganglion, the peripheral fibers of which innervate the hair cells of the spiral 
organ (of Corti) in the cochlea. The spiral ganglion appears in 9 mm. embryos 
and conforms to the spiral turns of the cochlea, hence its name. Its central nerve 
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fibers form the cochlear division of the acoustic nerve. This is distinctly sepa- 
rated from the central fibers of the vestibular ganglion which constitute the ves- 
tibular division of the acoustic nerve, the fibers of which are not auditory in func- 
tion. The pars inferior of the vestibular ganglion becomes closely connected 
with the n. cochJearis, and thus in the adult it appears as though the sacculus and 
posterior ampulla were supplied by the cochlear nerve, 

n. The Somatic Motor Nerves 

The nerves of ihis group, consisting of the three nerves to the eye muscles 
and the n. hypoglossus, are purely motor nerves, the fibers of which take origin | 
from the neuroblasts of the basal plate of the brain stem, near the midline. They i 
are regarded as the homologues of the ventral motor roots of the spinal cord, but I 
have lost their segmental arrangement and are otherwise modified. The nuclei I 
of origin of these nerves are shown in Fig. 364. 

12. N. Hypoglossus. — This nerve is formed by the fusion of the ventral root I 
fibers of three to five precervical nerves. Its fibers take origin from neuroblasts ■ 
of the basal plale and emerge from the ventral wall of the myclencephaJon in 
several groups (Fig. 357). In embryos of live weeks (7 mm.) the fibers have 
converged venlrally to form the trunk of the nerve (Fig. 358). Later they grow 
cranially, lateral to the ganglion nodosum, and eventually end in the muscle 
fibers of the tongue fPig, 359), The nerve in its development unites with the first 
three cervical nerves to form the ansa hypoglossi. IXs nucleus of origin is shown in 
Fig. 364. 



That thL- hypoglossal is a composile nerve homologous with the venlral roots of the ( 
spinal nerves is shown; (1) by the segmental origin of its fibers; (2) from the fact thai ii 
nucleus of origin is a cranial continuation of the ventral gray column, or nucleus of origin for 
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(he ventral sjMtial roots; (3) from the fafi 

rudimentary dorsal ganglia are 

dorsal root lo the hypoglossal, 

rudimenlary structure (Figs. 359 ai.>. 

cervical nerve may also degenerate at 

Neurol., vol. 20, I'oiO) has found two and . i.i. 

which dorsal roots extended to the root fascicles o( 



.alian embryos (pig, sheep, cat, etc.) 
al least (Froriep's ganglion) sends a. 
iriep's ganglion may be present as a 
absent and the ganglion of the first 
pig embryos Prentiss (Jour. Comp. 
y ganglia (including Froriep's) from, 1 
ypoglossiil nerve (Fig, 121). 



3. The Oculomotor Nerve originates from n^ ^ in t 

the mesencephalon (Fig. 339 B). The fibers em( * small iaes 

ventral surface of the mid-brain in the concavity du ceph lesure 

359 and 364). The fascicles converge, form the tru ner\ id end ii 

premuscle masses of the eye. The nerve eventua es i the extrindt 
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muscles of the eye save the superior oblique and external rectus. A branch is also 
supplied to the ciliary ganglion. In the chick embryo, bipolar cells migrate along 
the fibers of the oculomotor nerve to take part in the development of the ganglion. 
The ciliary ganglion of human embryos is derived entirely from the semilunar 
ganglion of the trigeminal nerve. 

4. The Trochlear Nerve fibers take their origin from neuroblasts of the basal 
plate, located just caudal to the nucleus of origin of the oculomotor nerve. They 
are directed dorsally, curve around the cerebral aqueduct, and, crossing in its 
roof, emerge at the isthmus (Fig. 339 A). From their superficial origin each is 
directed ventrally as a slender nerve which connects with the anlage of the 
superior oblique muscle of the eye (Fig. 359). 

6. The N. Abducens takes origin from a nucleus of cells in the basal plate of 
the myelencephalon, located directly beneath the fourth neuromere of the floor of 
the fourth ventricle (Figs. 359 and 364). The converging fibers emerge ventrally 
at a point caudal to the future pons, and, as a single trunk, course cranially, mesial 
to the semilunar ganglion, finally ending in the anlage of the external rectus 
muscle of the eye. Vestigial rootlets of the abducens and hypoglossal nerve 
tend to fill in the gap between these two nerves, according to Bremer and Elze. 

m. The Visceral Mixed Nerves 

The nerves of this group, the trigeminal, facial, glossopharyngeal, and vagus 
complex (vagus plus the spinal accessory), are mixed in function. The trigem- 
inal nerve, beside its visceral nerve components, contains also numerous somatic 
sensory neurones which supply the integument of the head and face. 

5. The Trigeminal Nerve is largely sensory. Its semilunar ganglion is the 
largest of the whole nervous system and is a derivative of the ganglion crest, but 
very early is distinct from the other cerebral ganglia (Fig. 358). It arises later- 
ally at the extreme cranial end of the hind-brain. Central processes from 
its cells form the large sensory root of the nerve which enters the wall of the hind- 
brain at the level of the pontine flexure (Fig. 359). These fibers fork and course 
cranially and caudally in the alar plate of the myelencephalon. The caudal 
fibers constitute the descending spinal tract of the trigeminal nerve, which extends 
as far caudad as the spinal cord (Fig. 364). The peripheral processes separate 
into three large divisions, the ophthalmic, maxillary, and mandibular rami, and 
supply the integument of the head and face and the epithelium of the mouth and 
tongue. 

The motor fibers of the trigeminal nerve arise chiefly from a dorsal motor 
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nucleus which lies opposite the point at which the sensory libers enter the brain ] 
wall (Fig. 364). In the embryo these fibers emerge as a separate motor root, 
course along the mesial side of the semilunar ganglion, and, as a distinct trunk, 1 
supply the premuscle masses which later form the muscles of mastication, rrom 1 
the chief motor nucleus, a line of cells extending cranially into the mesencephalon . 
constitutes a second source of origin for motor fibers. In the adult, the motor] 
fibers form a part of the mandibular division of the nerve. 

The facial, glossopharyngeal, and vagus nerves are essentially visceral in func- ] 
tion. Their sensory fibers, chiefly of the visceral type, supply the sense organsJ 
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In aquatic vertebrates, special somatic sensory fibers from the laler, e org, 

facial, glossopharyngeal, and vagus nerves, and their goi an cells torr I of t 

late, petrosal, and nodose ganglia. In human embryos ih jans of the il line i 

sented by ectodermal thickenings or placodes which o^- emporarilj r these j 

The nervous elements supplying these vestigial organs :ompletely ppeared. 
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7. The Facial Nerve is largely composed of efferent motor fibers which supply 
the facial muscles of expression. In 10 mm. embryos these fibers arise from a 
duster of neuroblasts in the basal plate of the myelencephalon located beneath 
the third rhombic groove or neuromere (Fig. 364). The fibers from these cells 
course laterally, and emerge just mesial to the acoustic ganglion. The motor trunk 
then courses caudally and is lost in the tissue of the hyoid visceral arch, tissue 
which later gives rise to the muscles of expression (Fig. 359) . The sensory fibers 
of the facial nerve arise from the cells of the geniculate ganglion, which are in turn 
derived from the ganglion crest (Streeter). This ganglion is present in 7 mm. 




Fic. 364. — Recon si ruction of the nucin of origin and termination oF the cerebral n 
of 10 mm. The somatic motor nuclei are colored red (Streeter). ; 



embryos (Fig. 358), located cranial to the acoustic ganglion. The centrally 
directed processes of the geniculate ganglion enter the alar plate and form part 
of the solitary tract. The peripheral fibers in part course with motor fibers in 
the chorda lympani, join the mandibular branch of the trigeminal nerve, and end 
in the sense organs of the tongue. Other sensory fibers form later the great 
sttperficial petrosal nerve, which extends to the spheno-palatine ganglion. 

The motor fibers of the facialis at first course straight laterad passing cra- 
nial to the nucleus of the abducens. The nuclei of the two nerves later gradually 
shift their positions, that of the facial ncr\-c moving caudad and laterad, while the 
nucleus of the abducens shifts cephalad. As a result, the motor root <rf the 
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facial nerve in the adult bends around the nucleus of the abducens producing the 
genu or knee, of the former. The two together produce the rounded eminence in 
the floor of thi' fourth ventricle known as tiief<u:ial colliculus. 

9. The Glossopharyngeal Nerve takes its superficial origin just caudal to the 
otic vesicle (iMgs. 35S, 363 and 365). Its few motor fibers arise from neuroblasts 
in the basal plate beneath the fifth neuromeric groove. These neuroblasts form 
part of the nucleus ambiguus, a nucleus of origin which the glossophar\-ngeal 
shares with the vagus (Fig. 364). The motor fibers course laterally beneath the 
spinal tract of the trigeminal nerve and emerge to form the trunk of the nerve. 
These fibers later supply the muscles of the pharynx. 

The sensorj- fibers of the glossopharyngeal nerve arise from two ganglia, a 
superior, or root ganglion, and a petrosal, or trunk ganglion (Figs. 359 and 365). 
These fibers constitute the greater part of the ner\'e and divide f>eripherally to 
form the tympanic and lingual rami to the second and third branchial arches. 
Centrally, these fibers enter the alar plate of the myelencephalon and Join the 
sensory fibers of the facial nerve coursing caudally in the solitary tract. 

10, 11. The Vagus and Spinal Accessory.^The vagus, like the hypoglossal, 
is composite, representing the union of several nerves, which, in aquatic animals, 
supply the branchial arches (Figs. 359 and 365). The more caudal fascicles of 
motor fibers take their origin in the lateral gray column of the cervical cord as far 
back as the fourth cervical segment. These fibers emerge laterally, and. as the 
spinal accessory trunk (in anatomy a distinct nerve), course cephalad along 
the line of the neural crest (Figs. 358, 359 and 365). Other motor fibers take their 
origin from the neuroblasts of the nucleus ambiguus of the myelencephalon (Fig. 
364). Still others arise from a dorsal motor nucleus which lies median in position. 
The fibers from these two sources emerge laterally as separate fascicles and join 
the fibers of the spinal accessory in the trunk of the vagus nerve. The accessory 
fibers soon leave the trunk of the vagus and are distributed laterally and caudally 
to the visceral premuscle masses which later form the stcmo<leido-mastoid and 
trapezius muscles of the shoulder (Fig, 359). Other motor fibers of the vagus 
supply muscle fibers of the pharynx and larynx. 

As the vagus is a composite nerve it has several root ganglia which arise as 
enlargements along the course of the ganglion crest (Figs. 359 and 365). The 
more cranial of these ganglia is the ganglion jugiUare. The others, termed 
accessory gtuif^lia. are vestigial structures and not segmentally arranged. In 
addition to the root ganglia of the vagus the ganglion nodosum forms a ganglion . 
of the trunk (Fig. 365). The trunk ganglia of both the vagus and glossopharyn- 
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geal nerves are believed to be derivatives of the ganglion crest, their cells migrat- 
ing ventrally in early stages. 

The central processes from the neuroblasts of the vagus ganglia enter the 
wall of the myelencephalon, turn caudalward, and, with the sensory fibers of the 



Vagus root gan^ion (Juiular) 



IX. root gang. (Superior) 




Sympatktlic 
Fig. 365. — A reconstructioD of Uk peripheral nerves in ui embiyo of 17.5 mm. (Streeter). X 16.7. 

facial and glossopharyngeal nerves, complete the formation of the solitary tract. 
The peripheral processes of the ganglion cells form the greater part of the vagus 
trunks after the separation from it of the spinal accessory fibers. 

The Segmentation of the Vertebrate Head.— The vertebrate head undoubtedly 
of fused segments. This was suggested to the earlier workers by the arrangement of 
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the branchial arches (branchiomerism). and by the discovery, in the embryos of lower ver- 
tebrates, of so-called head carilies, homologous with mesodermal segments. (Note also the 
presence of neuromeres, p. 334.) 

Assuming that the branchiomeres arc portions of the primary head segments — and 
there are recent observations which tend to disprove this— iheir segmentation is still not com- 
parable to that of the trunk, for the branchial arches are formed by the segmentation of 
splaiiclmir mesoderm, tissue which in the trunk never segments. The branchial arches, 
therefore, represent a different son of metamerism. 

Only the first three head cavities persist. These form the eye muscles, innervated by* 
the third, fourth, and sixth cranial nerves respectively. All the remaining muscles of the 
head are derivcif from the branchiomeres. From what has been said it is evident that one 
cannot compare the relation of the cranial nerves to the branchiomerie muscles with the 
relation of a spinal nerve to its myotomic muscles. For this reason the cranial nerves furnish 
unreliable evidence as to the primitive number of cephalic segments. Various investigators 
have set this number between eight and nineteen. 

C THE SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM 
The sympathetic nervous system is composed of a series of ganglia and 
peripheral nei-ves, the fibers of which supply gland cells and the smooth muscle 
fibers of the viscera and blood vessels. It may function independently of the 
central nervous system and is hence known as the aulonomic system. 

The sympathetic ganglion cells are derived from the cells of tJie ganglion 
crest. In fishes discrete cellular masses become detached from the spinal ganglia. 
At an early stage (6 to 7 mm.) in human development, on the contrary, certain 
cells of the ganglion crest migrate ventrally and give rise to a scries of ganglia, 
which, in the region of the trunk, are segmentally arranged (Figs. 139 and 360). 
According to Kuntz (Jour. Comp. Neurol., vol. 20, 1910), the primary source of 
these errant cells is the neural tube, from which they migrate along both dorsal 
and ventral nerve roots. At 9 mm. the ganglionated cord is formed and fibers 
connecting the sympathetic ganglia with the spinal nerves constitute the r 
communicanles (Streeter). The more peripheral ganglia (cardiac and cceliac) 
and the sympathetic ganglia of the head may be found in 16 mm. embryos (Fig. 
366). 

The cells which are to form the ganglia of the sympathetic chain migrate 
ventrally in advance of the ventral root fibers and take up a position lateral to the 
aorta. These ganglionic anlages are at first distinct, but soon unite with each 
other from segment to segment, forming a longitudinal cord of cells. After the 
formation of the primitive rami communicantes by the root fibers from the spinal 
nerves, centripetal processes from tJie sympathetic cells grow back and join the 
trunks of the spina) nerves. The visceral, spinal fibers later become myelinated j 
and constitute the white rami; the sympathetic, centripetal fibers remain unmy&- 1 
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Imated and form separately the gray rami. Nerve fibers appear in the paired 
longitudinal cords, which were at first purely cellular, in such a manner that seg- 
mental masses of cells {sympathetic ganglia) become linked by fibrous, commissural 
cords. 

In the head region the sympathetic gangUa are not segmentally arranged, but 
are derived from cells of the cerebrospinal ganglia which migrate to a ventral 




Fig. 366. — The sympathetic system io a 16 mm. human embryo (Streeter In Lewis and Stfthr). 
X 7. The ganglkmated trunk is heavily shaded. The first and last cervical, thoracic, lumbar, sacraj 
and coccygeal spinal ganglia are numbered, a., Aorta; arc, accc<isoTy nerve; cor., carotid arter>'; cil., 
ciliary ganglion; coe., cocliac artery; Ht., heart; nod,, nodose ganglion; at., otic ganglion; prt., petrosal 
ganglion; s-m,, submaxHIary ganglioD; s.uks., superior mesenteric artery; »pk.-p., ^henopalatine 
ganglion; spl., splanchnic nerve; St., stomach. 



position (Fig. 365). These cells likewise give rise to nerve fibers which constitute 
longitudinal commissures connecting the various ganglia of the head with the 
ganglionated cord of the trunk region. The small cranial sympathetic ganglia 
are probably all derived from the anlage of the semilunar ganglion (Fig. 366). 
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The ciliary ganglion is related by a ramus communicans to the ophthalmic diviaoO I 
of the trigeminal nerve and receives fibers from the oculomotor nerve. Its celb 
are probably derived entirely from the semilunar ganglion. The sphenopalatiMlM 
submaxillary, and otic ganglia probably take their origin from migrating cells of J 
the semilunar ganglion, but as they are connected with the geniculate ganglion 
the facial nerve, the latter may contribute to their formation. The sphenopal 
tine ganglion is connected directly with the semilunar ganglion by two 1 
municatjng rami. The submaxillary ganglion is intimately related through thl 
mandibular division of the trigeminal nerve to the semilunar ganglion, while t 
otic ganglion is united to the latter by a plexus and is related to the glossopharyi 
gcal nerve through its tympanic branch. 

The cerdcal ganglia lose their segmental arrangement and represent the fusion ' 
of from two to five ganglia of the cerWcal and upper thoracic region. The more 
distally located prevertebral ganglia (of the cardiac, cceliac. hjpogastric, and pelvic 
plexuses) are derived from cells of the neural crest which migrate to a greater dis- 
tance ventrally (Fig. 366). The visceral ganglia (of the myenteric and submucous 
plexuses^ and the prevertebral cardiac plexus as well, are derived by Kunt2 
chiefly from migratory cells from the hind-brain and from the vagus gangUa. 

The sympathetic nerve cells give rise to axons and dendrites, and are thus 
t>'pically multipolar cells. Their axons possess a neurilemma sheath, but remain 
unmyelinated. 



D. CHROMAFFIN BODIES! SUPRARENAL GLAND ■ 

Certain celts of the sympathetic ganglia Jo not form nerve cells, but are 



transformed into peculiar gland cells whic 

secretion formed by these cells causes the, 

chrome salts, hence they are ( 

from the ganglionated cord of 

as citromuffin bodies. Chrom '■• 

mesenchimal tissue, form the 1 

reaches a rclati\ely large size in hur 1 

The Chromaffia Bodies of 
masses part!}- embedded in the dorsal si ce 
they may attain a diameter of 1 to 1.5 mm, 
several for each gan^on. 

Similar chromaffin bodies niay ocoir in aU 
The largest of these structures found in the ab 
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'(Fig. 232). 
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the aortic chromaffin bodies (of Zuckerkandl). These occur on either side of the 
inferior mesenteric artwy, ventral to the aorta and mesial to the metanephros. 
At birth they attain a length of 9 to 12 mm. and are composed of cords of chromaf- 
fin cells intermingled with strands of connective tissue, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a connective tissue capsule. After birth the chromaffin bodies de- 
generate, but do not disappear entirely. 

Glomus Caroticum. — Associated with the intercarotld sympathetic plexus is a 
highly vascular chromaffin body known as the carotid gland. Its anlage has been 
first observed in 20 mm. embryos. 

The Suprarenal Gland is de- 
veloped from chromaffin tissue which 
becomes its medulla, and from meso- 
dermal tissue which gives rise to its 
cortex. In an embryo of 6 mm. the 
anlage of the cortex is present, ac- 
cording to SouUt, and is derived from 
ingrowing buds of the coelomic epi- 
thelium. At 8 mm. the glands are 
definite organs and at 9 mm. their 
vascular structure is evident. The 
cellular elements of the cortex are at 
first larger than the chromaffin cells 
which give rise to the medulla. The 
ardages of the glands form projections 
in the dorsal wall of the ccelom be- 
tween the mesonephros and mesen- 
tery (Figs. 221, 232 and 233). 

The chromaffin cells of the med- 
ulla are derived from the cceliac plexus 
of the sympathetic system. In embryos of IS to 19 mm. (Fig. 368) masses of these 
cells begin to migrate from the median side of the suprarenal anlage to a central 
position, and later surround the central vein which is present in embryos of 23 
mm. The primitive chromaffin cells are small and stain intensely. They con- 
tinue their immigration until afUr birth. The differentiation of the cortex into 
its three characteristic layers is not completed until between the second and third 
years. The inner reiicular zone is formed first, next \h^ Jasciculate zone, and last 
the glomerular zone. 




Fig. 367 .^Section through a chromatfin body 
in a 44 nun. human fetus (after Rohn). X 450. 
p, Mother chromaffin cells; sy, sympathetic cells; 
6, blood vessel. 
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When the cells of the medulla begin to produce an internal secretion thqr I 
give the chrome reaction. By using extract of the aortic bodies, which are « 
tirely composed of chromaffin cells. Biedl and Wiese! have proved that its eSec^a 
like that of adrenalin, is to increase the blood pressure. The logical conclusion ub 
that the effect of adrenalin, an extract of the suprarenal glands, is due lo SOLf 
internal secretion produced by the chromaffin cells of the suprarenal medulla. 




Fig. J68. — Transverse 
Biyce). sy. Sympathetic cells; 
gland. 

Portions of the suprarenal aniage may be separated from the parent glnnd and (omi 
accessory suprartnals. As a rule, such accessor>- glaods are composed only of conical sub- i 
stance; they may migrate some dialance from their original position, accompanying the I 
genital glands. In fishes the cortex and medulla perast normally as separate organs. 

E. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SENSE ORGANS 

The sense cells of primitive animals (e. g.. worms) are ectodermal in orij 

and position. Only those of the vertebrate olfactory organ have retained thi$s 

primitive relation. During phylogeny the cell-bodies of all other such priman 

sensor>- neurones migrated inward to form the dorsal ganglion (Pariter), hei 
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their peripheral processes either end freely m the epithelium or appropriate new 
cells to serve as sensory receptors (taste, hearing). 

The nervous structures of the sense organs consist of the general sense organs 
of the integument, muscles, tendons, and viscera, and of the special sense organs 
which include the taste buds of the tongue, the olfactory epithelium, the retina, 
optic nerve and lens of the eye, and the epithelial lining of the ear labyrinth. 

L General Sensory Organs 

Free nerve ierminaiians form the great majority of all the general sensory 
organs. When no sensory corpuscle is developed, the neurofibrils of the sensory 
nerve fibers separate and end among the cells of the epithelia. 

Lamellated corpuscles first arise during the fifth month as masses of meso- 
dermal cells clustered aroimd a nerve termination. These cells increase in num- 
ber, flatten out, and give rise to the concentric lamellae of these peculiar structures. 
In the cat these corpuscles increase in number by budding. 

The tactile corpuscles, according to Ranvier, are developed from mesenchymal 
cells and branching nerve fibrils during the first six months after birth. 

n. Taste Buds 

The anlages of the taste buds appear as thickenings of the lingual epithelium 
in 110 mm. (C H) fetuses (Graberg). The cells of the taste bud anlage lengthen 
and later extend to the surface of the epithelium. They are differentiated into the 
sensory taste cells, with modified cuticular tips, and into supporting cells. The 
taste buds are supplied by nerve fibers of the seventh, ninth, and tenth cerebral 
nerves; the fibers branch and end in contact with the periphery of the taste cells. 

In the fetus of five to seven months taste buds are more widely distributed 
than in the adult. They are foimd in the walls of the vallate, fungiform, and 
foliate papillae of the tongue, on the under surface of the tongue, on both surfaces 
of the epiglottis, on the palatine tonsils and arches, and on the soft palate. After 
birth many of the taste buds degenerate, only those on the lateral walls of the 
vallate and foliate papillae, on a few fungiform papillae, and on the laryngeal sur- 
face of the epiglottis persisting. 

m. The Olfactory Organ 

The olfactory epithelium arises as paired thickenings or placodes of the 
cranial ectoderm (Fig. 369 A ) . The placodes are depressed to form the olfactory 
pitSf or fossce, about which the nose develops (Fig. 89). 
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In embryos of 4 to 5 mm, (Fig. 369) the placodes are sharply marked off from 
Ihe surrounding ectoderm as ventro-lateral thickenings near the top of the bead. 
They are flattened and begin to invaginate in embryos of 6 to 7 mm. In 8 
embryos the invagination has produced a distinct pit, or fossa, surrounded every- 
where save ventraily by a marginal swelling. 

The later development of the olfactory organ is associated with that of the 
face. It will be remembered (cf. p. 145) that the first branchial arch forks into | 
the maxillary and mandibular processes. Dorsal to the oral cavity is the fronto- 
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Epilketi.ll plaSe 

li the oi&ctory anlages of human embn'os. A, 4.9 nun. (X 20): B, fi-Sn 
m. {X 13); D and £. 10 mm. (.1, B and C from Kicbel and Hie.) 



nasal process of the head, lateral to it the maxillary processes, and \'entral to it 
are the mandibular processes (Fig. 97). With the development of the nasal pits 
the fronto-nasal process is divided into paired laUral nasal processes and a single > 
median frontal process, from which are differentiated later the median nasal ffroc- ] 
esses, or processus globulares (Fig. 370). Thf nasal pits are at first grooves, each 
bounded mesially by the median frontal process and laterally by the lateral nasal 
process and the maxillary process (Fig. 370 .4). The fusion of the maxillary 
processes with the ventro-lateral ends of the median frontal process converts the 
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nasal grooves into blind pits or fosse, shutting them off from the mouth cavity 
(Fig. 370). Thus in embryos of 10 to 12 mm. the nasal fossa has but one opening, 
the external naris, and is separated from the mouth cavity by an ectodermal plate 
(Fig. 369 D, E). 

The ventro-lateral ends of the median frontal process enlarge and become 
the median nasal processes which fuse with the lateral nasal processes and re- 
duce the size of the external nares (Fig. 370 B). Externally, the nares are now 
bounded ventrally by the fused nasal processes. The epithelial plates which 
sq)arate the nasal fosse from the primitive mouth cavity become thin membra- 




Fio. 370.— Two stages in the development of the jaws and nose. A , Ventral view of the end of the head 
of a 10.5 nun. human embryo (after Peter) i S, of an 11 .3 mm. embryo (after RabI). 



nous structures caudally, and, rupturing, produce two internal nasal openings, the 
primitive choana (Fig, 153). Cranially, the epithelial plate fc destroyed by in- 
growing mesoderm of the maxillary process and median nasal process which 
replaces it, thereby forming the primitive palate (Fig. 369 D). The primitive 
palate forms the Up and the premaxillary palate. The nasal fosse now open ex- 
ternally through the external nares and internally into the roof of the mouth 
cavity through the primitive choana. 

Coincident with these changes the median frontal process has become rela- 
tively smaller and that portion of it between the external nares and the nasal 
fosse becomes the nasal septum (Fig. 370). As the fadal region grows and elon- 
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gates, the primitive cboanx become longer and form slit-like openings in the 
roof of the mouth cavity. By the development and fusion of the palatine proc- 
esses (described on p. 147) the dorsal portion of the mouth cavity is separated 
off and constitutes the nasal passages (cf. Figs. 371 and 373). The nasal pass- 
ages of the two sides for a lime communicate thrcsugh the space between the 
hard palate and the nasal septum. Later, the ventral border of the septum fuses 
with the hard palate and completely separates the nasal passages (Fig. 372). The 
nasal passages of the adult thus consist of the primitive nasal fossse plus a portion 



Olfadory epilkelium 
Vomero-natal oigiin ^ 



Dental (,i«inu— 




Meckel's earlilnfe 



Fio. 37 L— Transversa ^.eaiim ihro 
embryo. In the nasal seplum is 



il pas&agc<> anil jiabiine i)r<tcesses of a 20 mm. human 
on of the vomero-nasal organ (of Jacobson). X 30. 



of the primitive mouth cavity which has been appropriated secondarily by the 
development of the hard palate. The passages of the adult thus open caudally 
by secondary choana into the cavity of the pharynx. 

Part of the epithelium which lines the nasal fossfe is transformed into the 
sensory olfactory epithelium (Fig. 371). The remainder covers the concha: and 
lines the vomero-nasal organ (of jacobson), the ethmoidal cells, and the cranial 
sinuses. 

The Vomero-nasal Organ {of Jacobson) is a rudimentary epithelial structure 
which first appears in 8.5 to 9 mm. embryos on the median wall of the nasal fossa 
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(Fig, 369 C, E). The groove deepens and closes caudally to form a tubular struc- 
ture in the cranial portion of the nasal septum (Fig. 371). During the sixth month 
it attains a length of 4 mm. Nerve fibers, arising from cells in its epithelium . join 




Fig. 372. — Transverse section through the nasal passages of a 65 mm. human fetus. X 14. 



the olfactory nerve, and it also receives fibers from the n. terminalis. In late 
fetal stages it often degenerates, but may persist in the adult (Merkel, Mangakis). 



Harizonliil elhmnid plait 

— /Mirral lo 




Fig. 373.— Right naul passage of a fetus at tenn (after Killian). /, MuUlo-tuihinal; II-VI, ethmo- 
turbinals. The slight clevatioD at the left of / and // is the naso-turhinal. 

Special cartilages are developed for its support (Fig. 371). The organ of Jacob- 
son is not functional in man, but in many animals evidently constitutes a spedat 
olfactory organ. 
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The Conchas are structures which are poorly developed in man. Tliey ap-1 
pear on the lateral and median walls of the primitive nasal fosss. The inferior I 
concha, or maxillo-lurbinal. is developed first in human embryos (Figs. 371 and | 
372), It forms a ridge along the caudal two-thirds of the lateral wall and is I 
marked off by a ventral groove which becomes the inferior nasal meatus (Fig. 373). 
The naso-lurhinal is very rudimentary and appears as a slight elevation dorsal 
and cranial to the inferior concha (Fig. 373). Dorsal to the inferior concha 
arise five dbmo-turbinals. which grow progressively smaller caudaUy. According 
to Peter, the ethmo-turbinals ansi il wall of the nasal fossa, and, by 

a process of unequal growth, are tranai„. .o the lateral wall (Fig. 372), Acccs- , 
sory concha; are also developed (Killian), 



In adult anatomy, the inferior concha forms from / (Fig. 373), the middle concha Iroux I 
//, and the superior concha from /// and IV. 

In addition to the ridges formed by the concha;, there are developed in the grooves J 



t'thtno-turbinals the ethmoidal cells. 
between / anri //, Fig. 373) gives rise to Vne frontal Ji 
lary sinus grows out from the inferior recess of the sa 
nasal fossa becomes the sphenoidal sinus, which, as 

The cells of the olfactory epithelium become ciliated, but only a small area, representin 
the primitive epithelial invagination, functions as an olfactory sense organ. The olfaetoryl 
cells of this area give rise to the libers which constitute the olfactory nerve (cf. p. 357). 



' birth the frontal recess (localedi| 

(J. During the third month ihe n. 

e groove. The most caudal end of ihsl 

■£, invades the sphenoiil'l 



IV. The Development of the Eye 

The anlage of the human eye appears in embryos of 2.5 mm. as a thickeningj 
and evagination of the neural plate of the fore-brain. At this stage the neural ' 



groove of the fure-brain has not closed 
optic vesicles are larger, but still may 
brain cavity (Fig. 374 A, B). ^ 
vesicle is attachefl to the ven 

The thickening, flatteni ;, i 
the optic vesicle gives rise to me 
tion also extends ventrally along the >. j„ 
the chorioid fissure (Figs. 331, 375 and 

At the same time that the optic vesicle ib 
ectoderm overlying the former thickens, as see 
plale, or optic placode. This plate invaginates 
opening of which closes in embryos of 6 to 7 i 
lens vesicle, which remains at first attached to 



U, 330 and 382). At 4 mm. the 
ctcd by a wide opening with the 
I shown in Fig. 374 C, the optic 
, distinct optic stalk (cf. Fig, 343). 
n of the distal and ventral wall of 
174 B-D). The area of invagina- 
and produces a groove known as 
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embryo of 10 mm. (Fig. 376) the lens vesicle has separated from the ectoderm, 
which will form the epithelium of the coraea. The lens vesicle in earlier stages 




—Stages in Uie early devdopment of the buin&n eye. A, B,at 4 mm. (X 27); C, a 
23); D. at 6.25 mm. (X 18) (after Kdbel and Elze). 



a.(X 



{Fig. 374 D) is closely applied to the inner wall of the optic cup, but now it has 
separated from it, leaving a space in which the vitreous body is developing. 
The inner retinal layer of the 
optic cup has become very thick 
and is appUed to the outer layer, 
so that the cavity of the primi- j^. 
tive optic vesicle is nearly ob- 
literated (Fig. 376). Pigment 
granules have begun to appear in 
the outer cells which form the 
pigment layer oi the retimt. Mes- of,iu uaik 

enchymal tissue surrounds the FiG.37S.-The optic stalk, cup and lw» of a human 

optic cup and is beginning to embryo of 12.5 mm. The chotioid fissure has not yet ex- 
, . , , , tended along the cqjtic stalk (from Fuchs, after Hocb- 

make its way between the lens .tetter), x 90- 

vesicle and the ectoderm. Here 

the anterior chamber of the eye develops later as a deft in the mesoderm. The 

distal mesenchymal tissue (next the ectoderm) forms the substantia propria of the 
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Fig. 376. — A transverse section through the optic cup stalk and lens of a 10 mm human embryo. 
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Fio. 377. — Transverse section passing through the optic cup at the level of the chorioid fissure. 
The central artery of the retina is seen entering the fissure and sending a branch to the proximal surface 
of the lens; from a 12.5 mm. human embryo. X 105. 

cornea and its posterior epithelium, while the proximal mesenchyma (next the 
lens) differentiates into the vascular capsule of the lens. The mesenchyme sur- 
rounding the optic cup is continuous with that which forms the cornea and later 
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gives rise to the sclerotic layer, to the chorioid layer, and to the anterior layers 
of the dtiary body and iris. 

Both the inner and outer layers of the optic cup are continued into the optic 
stalk, as seen in Fig. 376, This is due to the trough-like invagination of the 
ventral wall of the optic stalk, the chorioid fissure, when the optic vesicle is trans- 
formed into the optic cup (Fig. 375), Into the chorioid fissure grows the central 
artery of the retina, carrying with it into the posterior cavity of the eye a small 
amount of mesenchyme (Fig. 377). Branches from this vessel extend to the 
posterior surface of the lens and supply it with nutriment for its growth. At a 
later stage the chorioid fissure EtrUhdial Una 

closes, so that the distal rim of 
the optic cup forms a complete 
circle. 

If the chorioid fissure fails to 
close, the optic cup remains open at 
one point and this results in the de- 
fective developmcnl of the iris, ciliary 
body, and chorioid layer. Such a 
defect is known as coloboma. 

The old view that the develop- 
ment of the lens vesicle causes the 
formation of the optic cup by push- 
ing in its distal wall has been dis- 
proved by W. H, Lewb, for if an 
aniage of the optic vesicle from an 
amphibian embryo be transplanted 
to some other part of the embryo, 
it can develop into an optic cup in 
the absence of a lens. Furthermore, 
it is the contact of optic vesicle with 
ectoderm that furnishes the stimulus for lens fonnalion, both normally and after trans- 
plantation to foreign regions, e. g., abdomen. 

The lens vesicle, and its early development from the ectoderm, have been de- 
scribed. Its proximal wall is much thickened in 10 mm. embryos, and these 
cells form the lens fibers (Fig. 376) which will soon obliterate the cavity of the 
vesicle, as in embryos of 15 to 17 mm. (Fig. 378). The cells of the distal layer 
remain of a low columnar type and constitute the epithelial layer of the lens. 
When the lens fibers attain a length of 0.18 mm. they cease forming new fibers by 
cell division. New fibers thereafter arise from the cells of the epithelial layer at 
its line of union with the lens fibers. The nuclei are arranged in a layer convex 
toward the outer surface of the eye and later degenerate, the degeneration begin- 




Eclodrrm 

Pig. 378.^ — Section through the lens and corneal e 
derm of a 16 mm. pig embryo. X. 140. 
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ning centrally. Lens sutures are formed on the proximal and distal faces of the 
lens when the longer newly formed peripheral fibers overlap the ends of the 
shorter central fibers. By an intricate but orderly arrangement of fibers these 
sutures are later transformed into lens-stars of three, and finally of six or nine 
rays (Fig. 379). The structureless capsule of the lens is probably derived from 
the lens cells. The lens, at first somewhat triangular in cross section, becomes 
nearly spherical at three months (Fig. 379). 



Poslmor epukdntm 




The origin of the vitreous body has been in doubt, one view deriving it from 
the mesenchyma which enters the optic cup through the chorioid fissure and 
about the edge of lens, another view holding that it arises from cytoplasmic 
processes of cells in the retinal layer. 



It is certain that the vitreous tissue is formed before mesenchyma is present in the cavity 
of the optic cup. Szily {Anat. Hefte, Bd. 35, 1908) regards this primitive vitreous body as a 
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derivative of both retinal and lens cells, it forming a non-cellular network of cytoplasmic 
processes which are continuous with the cells of the lens and retina. With the ingrowth of 
the central artery of the retina, from which the artery of the lens passes to the proximal sur- 
face of the lens and branches on it, a certain amount of mesenchymal tissue invades the optic 
cup, and this tissue probably contributes to the development of the vitreous body (Fig. 377). 
The vitreous body may therefore be regarded as a derivative both of the ectoderm and 
of the mesoderm. 

The mesenchyma accompanying the vessels to the proximal surface of the 
lens, and that on its distal surface, give rise to the vascular capsule of the lens 
(Fig. 377). On the distal surface of the lens this is supplied by branches of the 
anterior dliary arteries and is known as the pupillary membrane; the vessels 
disappear and the membrane degenerates just before birth. The artery of the 




Fk. 380.— Section of the nervous layer of the retina from a 
diagiaimnaticaUy the cellular elements of the rel 



mm. human fetus. At the left is shown 
according to Cajal. X 440. 



lens also degenerates, its wall persisting as the transparent hyaloid canal. Fibrillae 
extending in the vitreous humor from the pars cilia ta of the retinal layer to the cap- 
sule of the lens persist as the zonula ciliaris or suspensory ligament of the lens. 

Differentiation of the Optic Cup.— We have seen that of the two layers of the 
optic cup the outer becomes the pigment layer of the retina. Pigment granules 
appear in its cells in embryos of 7 mm. and the pigmentation of this layer is 
marked in 12 mm. embryos (Fig. 377). 

The inner, thicker layer of the optic cup, the retinal layer, is subdivided into 
a distal zone, the pars caca, which is non-nervous, and into the pars optica, or the 
nervous retina proper. The line of demarcation between the pars optica and the 
pars oeca is a serrated circle, the ora serrata. The blind portion of the retinal 
layer, the pars caca, with the development of the ciliary bodies is differentiated 
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into a pars ciliarts and pars iridis retina. The former, with a cx>rresponding zone 
of the pigment layer, covers the ciliary bodies. The pars iridis forms the proxi- 
mal layer of the iris and blends intimately with the pigment layer in this region, 
its cells also becoming heavily pigmented (Fig, 379), 

The pars optica, or nervous portion of the retina, begins to difTerentiate 
proximaljy. the differentiation extending distally. An outer cellular layer and an 
\nncT fibrous layer may be distinguished in 12 mm. embryos (Fig. 377), These 

correspond to the cellular 
layer (ependymal and mantle 
zones) and marginal layer of 
the neural tube. In fetuses 
of 65 mm. (C R) the retina 
shows three layers, large 
ganglion cells having mi- 
grated in from the outer 
cellular layer of rods and 
cones (Fig. 380). In a fetus 
of the seventh month all the 
layers of the adult retina 
may be recognized (Fig. 381). 
As in the wall of the neural 
tube, there are differentiated 
in the retina supporting tis- 
sue and nervous tissue. The 
supporting elements, or fibers 
of Mailer, resemble epen- 
dymal cells and are radially arranged (Figs. 380 and 381). Their terminations 
form internal and external limiting membranes. 

The neuroblasts of the retina differentiate into an outer layer of rod and 
cone cells, the visual cells of the retina, which are at first unipolar (Fig. 381). 
Internal to this layer are layers of bipolar and multipolar cells. The inner layer 
of multipolar cells constitutes the ganglion cell layer. Axons from these cells form 
the inner nerve fiber layer of optic fibers. These converge to the optic stalk, and, 
in embryos of 15 mm., grow back in its wall to the brain. The cells of the optic 
stalk are converted into neuroglia supporting tissue and the cavity of the stalk is 
gradually obliterated. The optic stalk is thus transformed into the optic nerve 
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The Sclerotic and Chorioid Layers, and their Derivatives. — After the mes- 
enchyme grows in between the ectoderm and the lens (Fig. 377), the lens and op- 
tic cup are surrounded by a condensed layer of mesenchymal tissue, which gives 
rise to the supporting and vascular layers of the eyeball. By condensation and 
differentiation of its outer layers, a dense layer of white fibrous tissue is developed, 
which forms the sclerotic layer. This corresponds to the dura mater of the brain. 
In the mesenchyme of 25 mm. embryos a cavity appears distally which separates 
the condensed layer of mesenchyme continuous with the sclerotic from the vascu- 
lar capsule of the lens (Fig. 379). This cavity is the anterior chamber of the eye 
and separates the anlage of the cornea from the lens capsule. 

An inner layer of mesenchyme, between the anlage of the sclerotic and the 
pigment layer of the retina, becomes highly vascular during the sixth month. 
Its cells become stellate in form and pigmented, so that the tissue is loose and 
reticulate. This vascular tissue constitutes the chorioid layer, in which course 
the chief vessels of the eye. The chorioid layer corresponds to the pia mater of 
the brain. Distal to the ora serrata of the retinal layer the chorioid is differen- 
tiated: (1) into the vascular folds of the ciliary bodies; (2) into the smooth fibers 
of the ciliary muscle; (3) into the stroma of the iris. The proximal pigmented 
layers of the iris are derived from the pars iridis retinae and from a corresponding 
zone of the pigment layer. Of these, the pigment layer cells give rise to the 
sphincter and dilator muscles of the iris. These smooth muscle fibers are thus of 
ectodermal origin. 

The Eyelids appear as folds of the integument in 20 mm. embryos. The lids 
come together and the epidermis at their edges is fused in 33 mm. embryos (Fig. 
379). Later, when the epidermal cells are cornified, separation of the eyelids 
takes place. A third rudimentary eyelid, corresponding to the functional nicti- 
tating membrane of lower vertebrates, forms the plica semilunaris. The epi- 
dermis of the eyelids forms a continuous layer on their inner surfaces known as 
the conjunctiva^ which in turn is continuous with the anterior epithelium of the 
cornea. 

The Eyelashes, or cilia y develop like ordinary hairs and are provided with 
small sebaceous glands. In the tarsus, or dense connective tissue layer of the 
eyelids, which lies close to the conjunctival epithelium, there are developed about 
30 tarsal (Meibomian) glands. These arise as ingrowths of the epithelium at the 
edges of the eyelids, while the latter are still fused. 

The Lacrimal Glands appear in embryos of about 25 mm., according to 
Keibel and Elze. They arise as five or six ingrowths of the conjunctiva, dorsally 
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and near the ext.:mal angle of the eye. The aniages are at first knob-like, but 
rapidly lengthen into solid epithelial cords. They begin to branch in 30 mm. 
embryos. At stages between 50 and 60 mm. (C R) additional aniages appear 
which also branch. 

In 38 mm, (C R) embryos a septum begins to partition the gland into orbital and pal- 
pebral portions. This septum is complete at 61) mm. (C R), the five or six aniages first de- 
veloped constituting the peripheral orbital part. Lumina appear in the glandular cords in 
fetuses or 50 mm. {C R) by the degeneration of the central cells. Accessory lacrimal glands 
appear in 300 mm. (C R) fetuses. The lacrimal gland Ls not fully diflercntiated at birth, being 
only one-third the size of the adull gland. In old age marked degcueration occurs. 

The NasO'lacrimal Duct arises in 12 mm. embryos as a ridge-like thickening 
of the epithelial lining of the naso-lacrimal groove (Fig. 149), which, it will be 
remembered, extends from the inner angle of the eye to the olfactory fossa. This 
thickening becomes cut off, and, as a solid cord, sinks into the underlying meso- 
derm (Schaeffer). Secondary sprouts growing out from this cord to the eyelids 
form the lacrimal canals. A lumen, completed at birth, appears during the third 
month {Fig. 372). 

V. The Development of the Ear 

The human ear consists of a sound-conducting apparatus and of a receptive 
organ. The conveyance of sound is the function of the external and middle ears. 

Iliad-brain 

A ttdilory ganglion A udilory placode 




Fig. .^R2. — Two stagei in the early dcvclo[jiiie i< I 

Horizontal section through the head sjid opm m 
auditory placode and ganglion (X 27); B, section tlirougn 
human embryo (X 33). 

The end organ proper is the inner ear with the 
cochlear duct. Besides this acoustic function tb 
ear acts as an organ of equilibration. 
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The Inner Ear. — The epithelium of the internal ear is derived from the ecto- 
derm. Its first anlage appears in embryos of 2 mm. as a thickened ectodermal 




Fig. 383.— Four 
EIze). X about 30. r-c. 
vesicle; Near. 4, i\eur. 5, 



vesicle of a 4 mm. human embryo (after Keibel and 
tbe anlage of the endolymph duct and sac; a.v., otic 
four and five of the myelencephalon. 



plate, the auditory placode (Fig. 382 A). These are developed dorsal to the 
second branchial grooves, at the sides of the hind bram opposite the fifth neuro- 
meres (Fig. 383). The placodes are invaginated to form hollow vesicles which 
close in embryos of 2.5 to 3 

Wali oj mydencepkaion— 



mm., but remain temporarily 
attached to the ectoderm 
(Fig. 382 B). 

The auditory vesicle, or 
otocyst, when closed and de- 
tached, is nearly spherical, 
but approximately at the 
point where it was attached 
to the ectoderm a recess, the 
ductus enddymphUicus, is 
formed. The point of origin 
of this recess is shifted later 
from a dorsal to a mesial 
position (Figs. 384 and 385 o). 
The endolymph duct corres- 
ponds to that of selachian 
fishes, which remains permanently open to the exterior- In man, its extremity 
is closed and dilated to form the endolymphatic sac (Fig. 385 e). 

The differentiation of the auditory vesicle has been described by His. Jr.. 
and more recently by Streetcr (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol, 6, 1906). In an em- 
bryo of about 7 mm. the vesicle has elongated, its narrower ventral process con- 
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Fig. 3S4.— Right half of a tmisverse sect on through 
tbe hind-brain and ot c %es cle showing the position of the 
endolymph duct From a human embryo 69 mm long 

(His). 
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stituting the anlage of the cochlear duel (Fig. 385 a). The wider, dorsal portion 
of the otocyst is the vestibular anlage, which shows indications dorsaUy of the de- 
veloping semicirciJar canals. These are formed in 11 mm. embryos as two 
pouches — the anterior and posterior canals from a single pouch at the dorsal 
border of the otocyst, the lateral canal later from a lateral outpocketing (Fig. 
385 c). Centrally the walls of these pouches flatten and fuse to form epithelial 
plates. In the three plates thus produced canals are left peripherally, communi- 
cating with the cavity of the vestibiJe. Soon the epithelial plates are resorbed, 
leaving the semicircular canals as in Fig. 385 d, e. Dorsally a notch separates 
the anterior and posterior canals. Of these canals, the anterior is completed be- 
fore the posterior. The lateral canal is the last to develop. 

In a 20 mm. embryo (Fig. 385 e) the three canals are present and the coch- 
lear duct has begun to coil like a snail shell. It will be seen that the anterior and 
posterior canals have a common opening dorsally into the vestibiJe, while their 
opposite ends and the cranial end of the lateral canal are dilated to form ampulla. 
In each ampulla is located an end organ, the crista ampuUaris, which will be re- 
ferred to later. By a constriction of its wall the vestibule is differentiated into 
a dorsal portion, the utriculus, to which are attached the semicircular canals, and 
a ventral portion, the sacculus, which is connected with the cochlear duct (Fig. 
385 e,f). At 30 mm. the adult condition is nearly attained. The sacculus and 
utriculus are more completely separated, the canals are relatively longer, their 
ampullae more prominent, and the cochlear duct is coiled about two and a half 
turns (Fig. 385/). In the adult, the sacculus and utriculus become completely 
separated from each other, but each remains attached to the endolymph duct by 
a slender canal which represents the prolongation of their respective walls. 
Similarly, the cochlear duct is constricted from the sacculus, the basal end of the 
former becomes a blind process, and a canal, the ductus reunienSy alone coimects 
the two. 

The epithelium of the labyrinth at first is composed of a single layer of low 
columnar cells. At an early stage, fibers from the acoustic nerve grow between 
the epithelial cells in certain regions and these become modified to produce special 
sense organs. These end organs are the cristce amptUlares in the ampullae of the 
semicircular canals, the maculm acusticce in the utriculus and sacculus, and the 
spiral organ (of Corti) in the cochlear duct. 

The cristas and maculae are static organs, or sense organs for maintaining 
equilibrium. In each ampulla, transverse to the long axis of the canal, the epi- 
thelium and underlying tissue form a curved ridge, the crista. The cells of the 
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epithelium are differentiated: (1) into sense cells with bristle-like hairs at their 
ends, and (2) into supporting cells. About the bases of the sensory cells nerve 
fibers from the vestibular division of the acoustic nerve branch. The macular 
resemble the cristae in their development save that larger areas of the epithelium 
are diflferentiated into cushion-like end organs. Over the maculae concretions of 
lime salts may form otoconia which remain attached to the sensory bristles. 

The true organ of hearing, the spircU organ, is developed in the bascU epithe- 
lium of the cochlear duct, basal having reference here to the base of the cochlea. 
The development of the spiral organ has been studied carefully only in the lower 
mammals. According to Prentiss (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 14, 1913) in pig em- 
bryos of 5 cm. the basal epithelium is thickened, the cells becoming highly colum- 
nar and the nuclei forming several layers. In later stages, 7 to 9 cm., inner and 
outer epithelial thickenings are differentiated, the boundary line between them 
being the future spiral tunnel (Fig. 386 ^4). At the free ends of the cells of the 
epithelial swellings there is formed a cuticular structure, the membrana tectoria^ 
which appears first in embryos of 4 to 5 cm. The cells of the inner (axial) thick- 
ening give rise to the epithelium of the spiral limbus, to the cells lining the internal 
spiral sulcus J and to the supporting cells and inner hair cells of the spiral organ (Fig. 
386 By C). The out^r epithelial thickening forms the pillars of Corti, the outer 
hair cells, and supporting cells of the spiral organ. Differentiation begins in the 
basal turn of the cochlea and proceeds toward the apex. The internal spiral 
sulcus is formed by the degeneration and metamorphosis of the cells of the inner 
epithelial thickening which lie between the labium vestibulare and the spiral 
organ (Fig. 386 B, C). These cells become cuboidal, or flat, and line the spiral 
sulcus, while the membrana tectoria loses its attachment with them. The mem- 
brana tectoria becomes thickest over the spiral organ and in full term fetuses is 
still attached to its outer cells (Fig. 386 C). 

Hardesty (Amer. Jour. Anat., vol. 18, 1915), on the contrary, asserts that the membrana 
tectoria is not attached permanently to the cells of the spinal organ. 

From what is known of the development of the spiral organ in human embryos, it follows 
the same lines of development as described for the pig. It must develop relatively late, how- 
ever, for in the cochlear duct of a newborn child figured by Krause the spiral sulcus and the 
spiral tunnel are not yet present. 

The mesenchyme surrounding the labyrinth is differentiated into a fibrous 
membrane directly surrounding the epithelium, and into the perichondrium of 
the cartilage which develops about the whole internal ear. Between these two 
is a more open mucous tissue which largely disappears, leaving the perilymph 
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Fig. 386. — Three staets in ihc dilTertntiation of the basai epithelium of the cochlear duct to form 
the s;>iral ori;an (of Corti), internal spiral sulcus and labium vestibulare. .1. Section through the coch- 
lear duct of an 8,5 cm. pig fetus (X 120); B, the same from a 20 cm, fetus (X 140); C, from a 30 cm. 
fetus (near term] (X HO), rp.s.np.. Epithelium of spiral sulcus; /i,f., hair cells; i.cp.c, inner epithelial 
thickening; i.h.c., inner hair cells; i.pil.. inner pillar of Corti: l>ib. test,, labium vestibulare; limb, sp., 
limbus spiralis; m. hm., basilar membrane; m. lecl.. membrana tectorial m. veil., vestibular membrane; 
n. cwA., cochlear division of acoustic nerve; o.rp-c, outer epithelial thickeninR; o.h.c., outer hair cells; 
s.sp., sulcus spiralis; sc.lymp., scala timpani; si. II.. strij>e of Hcnsen: l.sp., spiral tunnel. 
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Space. The membranous labyrinth is thus suspended in the fluid of the peri- 
lymph space. The bony labyrinth is produced by the conversion of the cartilage 
capsule into bone. In the case of the cochlea, large perilymph spaces form above 
and below the cochlear duct. The duct becomes triangular in section as its 
lateral wall remains attached to the bony labyrinth, while its inner angle is ad- 
herent to the modiolus. The upper perilymph space is formed first and is the 
scala vestibuliy the lower space is the scala tympani. The thin wall separating 
the cavity of the cochlear duct from that of the scala vestibuli is the vestibular 
membrane (of Reissner). Beneath the basal epithelium of the cochlear duct a 
fibrous structure, the basilar membrane, is differentiated by the mesenchyme. 
The modiolus is not preformed as cartilage, but is developed directly from the 
mesenchyme as a membrane bone. The development of the acoustic nerve has 
been described on page 358 with the other cerebral nerves. 

The Middle Ear. — The middle ear cavity is differentiated from the first 
pharyngeal pouch which appears in embryos of 3 mm. The pouch enlarges rap- 
idly up to the seventh week, is flattened 

horizontally, and is in contact with the Malleus 

ectoderm (Fig. 168). During the latter ^MMtrL.e) 
part of the second month, in embryos f^ 

of 24 mm., the wall of the tympanic 

cavity is constricted to form the auditory Tympanum^^ _^,,,jr ^^^^c 

(Eustachian) lube. This canal lengthens ^ ^''- O'fch II 

(ReicherVs cartilage) 

and its lumen becomes slit-like during r^ -.on ^' x. - ». u i.. i 

*=• r IG. 387 — Diagram snowing the branchial 
the fourth month. The tympanic cavity arch origin of the auditory ossicles. 

is surrounded by loose areolar connec- 
tive tissue in which the auditory ossicles are developed and for a time are em- 
bedded. Even in the adult, the ossicles, muscles, and chorda tympani nerve retain 
a covering of mucous epithelium continuous with that lining the tympanic cavity. 
The pneumatic cells are formed at the close of fetal life. 

The development of the auditory ossicles has been described by Broman 
(Anat. Hefte, Bd. 11, 1899), with whose general conclusions most recent workers 
agree. The condensed mesenchyma of the first and second branchial arches gives 
rise to the ear ossicles. 

The malleus and incus are differentiated from the dorsal end of the first arch 
(Fig. 387). The cartilaginous anlage of the malleus is continuous ventrally with 
MeckePs cartilage of the mandible. Between the malleus and incus is an inter- 
mediate disk of tissue, which later forms an articulation. When the malleus be- 
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gins to ossify it separates from Meckel's cartilage. The incus is early connected 
with the anlage of the slopes, and the connected portion becomes the cms tongum. 
Between this and the stapes an articulation develops. 

The stapes and Reichert's cartilage are derived from the second branchial 
arch (Fig. 387). The mesenchymal anlage of the stapes is perforated by the 
stapedial artery, and its cartilaginous anlage is ring-shaped. This form persists 
until the middle of the third month, when it assumes its adult structure and the 
stapedial artery disappears. 




Kii;. .18S. — StaResin the development of the auricle. (Adapted in part after Hb). .4,11 mm.; B, 

13.6 mm.; C, 15 mm.; D, adult. 1, 2, 3, clt:\-ations on the mandibular arch; 4, 5, 6, elevations on the 
hyoid urch; af, auricular fold; ov, otic vesicle; 1, tragus; 2, 3, helix; 4, 5, antihelii; 6, antitiagus. 

The muscle of the malleus, the tensor tympani. is derived from the first branchial arch; 
the sliipfdial muscle from the second arch. The further fact that these muscles are innervated 
by ihe trigeminal and facial nerves, which arc the nerves of the first and second arches re- 
spectively, points toward a similar origin for the ear ossicles. 

Fuths, studying rabbit embryos, on the contrary, concludes: (I) the stapes is derived 
from the capsule of the labyrinth; (2) the malleus and incus arise independently of the first 
branchial arch. 



The External Ear. — The external ear is developed from and about the first 
ectoticrmal branchial groove. The auricle arises from six elevations which appear, 
three on the mandibular, and three on the hyoid arch (Fig. 388). Modem ac- 
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counts of the transformation of these hillocks into the adult auricle agree in the 
main. 

Caudal to the hyoid anlages a fold of the hyoid integument is formed, the 
auricidar fold or hyoid helix. A similar fold forms later, dorsal to the first branch- 
ial groove, and imites with the auricular fold to form with it the free margin of the 
auricle. The point of fusion of these two folds marks the position of the satyr 
tubercle, according to Schwalbe. Darwin^s tubercle appears at about the middle of 
the margin of the free auriciJar fold, and corresponds to the apex of the auricle in 
lower mammals. The tragus is derived from mandibular hillock 1 ; the helix from 
mandibiJar hillocks 2 and 3; the antihelix from hyoid hillocks 4 and 5; the anti- 
tragus from hyoid hillock 6. The lobule represents the lower end of the auricular 
fold. 

The external auditory meatus is formed as an ingrowth of the first branchial 
groove. In embryos of 12 to 15 mm. the wall of this groove is in contact dorsally 
with the entoderm of the first pharyngeal pouch. Later, however, this contact 
is lost, and during the latter part of the second month, according to Hammar, 
an ingrowth takes place from the ventral portion of the groove, to form a funnel- 
shaped canal. 

The lumen of this tube is temporarily closed during the fourth and fifth months, but 
later re-opens. During the third month a cellular plate at the extremity of the primary 
auditory meatus grows in and reaches the outer end of the tympanic cavity. During the 
seventh month a spaqe is formed by the splitting of this plate, and the secondary inner por- 
tion of the external meatus is thus developed. 

The tympanic membrane is formed by a thinning out of the mesodermal tissue 
in the region where the wall of the external auditory meatus abuts upon the wall 
of the tympanic cavity. Hence it is covered externally by ectodermal, and inter- 
nally by entodermal epithelium. 
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Abdominal pregnancy, 20 
Abducens nerve, 116, 361 
Accessorius nerve, 116 
Acoustic nerve, 92, 116, 358 
Acrania, 352 
Adipose tissue, 287 
Adrenalin, 370 
After pains, 241 
After-birth, 242 
Als nasi, 145 

Alar plate, 323, 332, 335, 337 
Allantoic stalk, 66, 97, 120 

vessels 67 
Allantois! 57, 66, 69, 74, 83, 93, 97 
derivation of, 70, 74 
section through. 111 
Allelomorphs, 21 
Alveoli of pancreas, 179 
Alveolo-lingual gland, 152 
Ameloblasts, 156 
Amitosis, 12 
Amnion, origin of, 65, 73 

bat, 74 

chick, 55, 62, 65 

human, 71, 73 

pig, 68 
Amniotic fluid, 74 
Amphiaster, 13 

Amphibia, cleavage of ovum in, 25 
gastrulation of, 28 
origin of mesoderm in, 30 
Amphioxus, cleavage of ovum in, 23 
gastrulation of, 28 
origin of mesoderm in, 29 
Ampulla of ductus deferens, 218 
Ansil membrane, 160, 205 
Anaphase of mitosis, 13 
Anchoring villi, 237 
Angioblast, 39 
chick, 42 
human, 243 
Animal pole, 23 
Anlage defined, 3 
Ansa hypoglossi, 355, 360 
Antihelix, 391 
Antitragus, 391 
Anus, 97, 143, 160 
Aorta, origin of, 258 

chick, 40 

descending, 40, 46, 48, 59, 60, 62, 83, 99, 130, 
260, 261 

dorsal, 46, 49, 85, 99, 122, 260, 264 

pig, 99, 121 

ventral, 46, 48, 57, 83, 99, 249, 260 
Aortic arches, 59, 60, 121, 122, 263, 264 

chick, 57 



Aortic arches, human, 83, 261 

transformation of, 261 
Appendicular skeleton, 315 
Appendix epididymidis, 218 

testis, 218, 219 

vermiformis, 172, 174 
Aqueduct, cerebral, 330, 337 
Archenteron, 28, 29, 31, 34 
Archipallium, 346 
Arcuate fibers, 335 
Area opaca, 36 

pellucida, 36 

scrotal, 227 

vasculosa, 243 
Areolar tissue, 286 
Artemia, 14 
Arteries, axillary, 268 

basilar, 264, 266 

brachial, 268 

carotid, 99, 121, 262, 263, 266 

cerebral, 266 

choroidal, anterior, 266 

coeliac, 99, 122, 262, 267 

development of, 261 

epigastric, 266 

femoral, 268 

gluteal, 268 

hepatic, 178 

hypogastric, 268 

iliac, 123, 267, 268 

innominate, 263 

intercostal, 266 

interosseous, 268 

intersegmental, 99, 122, 260, 262, 265 

ischiadic, 268 

lumbar, 266 

mammary, 266 

median, 268 

mesenteric, 262, 267 
inferior, 122 
superior, 122, 261 

of extremities, 268 

of heart, 83 

of lower extremity, 268 

of pig, 99, 121 

of upper extremity, 268 

ovarian, 267 

peroneal, 268 

phrenic, 267 

popliteal, 268 

puhnonary, 99, 121, 122, 168, 258, 262 

radial, 268 

renal, 205, 267 

sacral, middle, 268 

spermatic, 267 

spinal, 264 
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Arteries, ftapedial, 390 

sobdavian, 122, 262, 263, 266, 266 

sapnuenal, 267 

olDar, 268 

umbakal, 86, 99, 123, 135, 260, 267 

ventral, 99, 122 

ventio-lateial, 99, 122 

vertebral, 122,264 

viteUine, 46, 58, 63, 86, 99, 122, 260, 261, 262 
chick, 42 
Artificial parthenog mcs is, 20 
Arytenoid cartilage, 166 

folds, 117 

ridges, 94, 151 

swepings, 165 
Ascaris megalooephala bivalens, reduction of 
chromofiomes in spermatogenesb of, 16 
univalens, 13 
Atrial canal, 251 

foramina, 98 

septa, 251 

valves, 259 
Atrio-ventricular bundle, 259 

foramen, 252 
Atrium, 57, 83, 90, 97, 249, 251 
Auditory meatus, external, 90, 112, 146, 191 

nerve, 358 

ossicles, 389 

placode, 45, 48, 385 

tube, 82, 161, 389 

vesicle, 385 
Auricle of ear, 146, 390 
Auricular fold, 391 
Autonomic system, 366 
Axial skeleton, 309 
Axillary artery, 268 

nerve, 356 

vein, 276 
Axis cylinder of nerve fiber, 302 
Azygos vein, 274 



Baby, blue, 255 
Back, muscles of, 317 
Bars, sternal, 311 
Bartholin's glands, 228 
Basal pUte, 239, 240, 323, 332 
Basilar artery, 264, 266 

membrane, 389 
Baulic vein, 276, 277 
Basophiles, 247 
Berlin's renal columns, 202 
Bicuspid valves, 121, 259 
Bile capillaries, 177 

duct, common, 120 
Biogenesis, law of, 5 
Birds, cleavage of ovum in, 26 

gastrulation of, 28 

origin of mesoderm in, 31 
Bladder, 77, 143, 205, 207 
Blastocoele, 24 
Blastoderm, 26 
Blastodermic vesicle, 26 
Blastomeres, 23 
Blastopore, 29, 31 
Blastula, 24 

Blood cells, 42, 243, 244 
ichthyoid, 244 
sauroid, 244 



Blood corposdes, red, 244, 245 
white, 245. See also Lemuijit 
dements, monophyledc theoiy o 
polyphylectic theory of origin, 
islands, 38, 42, 243 
|Jates,247 
sinuses, 281 

vascular system, pig, 97, 120 
vessds, anomalies of, 277 
chan^ at birth, 278 
chick. 42, 46, 57 
human, 243, 247 
pig. 97, 120 
primitive, 259 
Bhie baby, 255 
Body cavities, 179 

stalk, 71 
Bone, cartilage, 288, 289 
growth^, 290 
cells, 289 
destrojrers, 289 
ethmoid, ossification of, 313 
formation, endochoodiml, 289 
perichondral, 289, 290 
periosteal, 289 
formers, 288 
growth of, 290 
histogenesb of, 288 
lacrimal, 314 
lacuiue, 289 
marrow, 289 
red, 289 
yellow, 290 
membrane, 288 
of skuU, 314 
nasal, 314 

occipital, ossification of, 312 
palate, 314 
regeneration of, 291 
sphenoid, ossification of, 313 
temporal, ossification of, 313 
zygomatic, 314 
Border vein, 276 
Bowman's capsule, 198, 199 
Brachial artery, 268 
plexus, 355 
vein, 276 
Brachium conjunctivum, 337 

pontis, 336 
Brain, human, 327 
of pig, 115 
olfactory, 328 
vesicles, primary, 322, 327 
Branchial arches, 315 
chick, 57 
human, 82 
pig, 89, 94, 112 
skeleton. 314 
defts, 55, 57 

pig, 89 
duct, 161 
Branchiomerism, 366 
Broad ligaments, 221 
Bronchi, primary, of pig, 95, 1 19 

ventral, 167 
Bronchial buds, 119, 167 
B runner, duodenal glands of, 173 
Bulbar limb, 249 
swellings, 121 
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Bulbo-urethral glands, 228 
Bulbus cordis, 57, 60, 83, 249 
Bundle, atrio-ventricular, 259 

ground, 325 

median longitudinal, 335 
Bursa infracardiaca, 190 

omental, 189 
inferior recess of, 190 

pharyngeal, 162 



C^UM, 120, 143, 172, 173, 174 

Calcar avis, 351 

Calcarine fissure, 351 

Calyces of metanephros, 120, 199 

Canal, atrial, 251 

atrio-ventricular, 252 

central, of adult spinal cord, 324 

entodermal, 159 

G&rtner's, 219 

Haversian, 290 

hyaloid, 381 

incisive (of Stenson), 148 

inguinal, 221, 222 

lacrimal, 384 

pleuro-peritoneal, 183 

Stenson's, 148 
CanalicuU, 289 

aberrans, 199 
Capillaries, bile, 177 
Capsule, Bowman's, 198, 199 

cells, 306 

internal, 345 

of liver, 192 

periotic, 312 

vascular, of lens, 378, 381 
Cardiac diverticulum, 119 

glands, 170 

muscle, 291, 293 
Cardinal veins, 123 

anterior, 49, 58, 59, 60, 101, 261, 268, 271 
common, 58, 60, 97, 101, 261, 268, 271 
posterior, 58, 62, 63, 102, 261, 268, 274 
Carotid arteries, 99, 121 
common, 263 
internal, 262, 263, 266 

gland, 369 
Carpus, ossification of, 316 
Cartilage, arytenoid, 166 

bone, 288, 289 
growth of, 290 

comiculate, 166 

cricoid, 166 

cuneiform, 166 

elastic, 287 

fibro-, 287 

histogenesis of, 287 

hyaline, 287 

Meckel's, 315 

of larynx, 165 

Reichert's, 390 

thyreoid, 166, 315 
Cauda equina, 326 
Caudate lobe of liver, 192 

nucleus, 345 
Caul, 74, 242 
Cavity, body, 179 

head, v^66 

joint, 291 



Cavity, marrow, 290 

medullary, 290 

oral, 142 

pericardial, 53, 179, 180 

peritoneal, 53, 185 

pleural, 53, 183, 185 

pleuro-pericardial, 40 

pleuro-peritoneal, 179 

tympanic, 161, 389 
Cell-chain theory of development of ner\'e fibers, 

306 
Cells, aggregation, 3 

blood, 42, 243, 244 
ichthyoid, 244 
sauroid, 244 

bone, 289 

capsule, 306 

chromaffin, 368, 369 

cone, of retina, 382 

decidual, 236 

division of, 12 

enamel, 156 

ependymal, 302, 307, 324 

ethmoidal, 313, 376 

follicle, 8 

ganglion, 305 
unipolar, 305 

genital, 213 

germ, 7, 302 

giant, 247 

gland, 297 

goblet, 283 

hair, 295, 296, 387 

interstitial, of testis, 213 

mass, inner, 71 
intermediate, 52 

mastoid, 314 

migration, 3 

multiplication, 3 

muscle, smooth, 291 

nerve, 300 

neuroglia, 300, 302, 307, 308 

rod, of retina, 382 

sense, 387 

sex, 208 

sheath (of axis cylinder), 306 

sperm, 10 

supporting, 371, 387 
of neural tube, 307 
of spinal ganglia, 305, 306 

sustentacular (of Sertoli), 14, 213 

taste, 371 
Cement of teeth, 157 
Centra of vertebras, 142 
Central canal of adult spinal cord, 324 

nervous system, 321 
chick, 44, 55 
human, 80, 321 
pig, 114 

sulcus, 351 
Centrosome, 7 
Cephalic flexure, 55, 79, 327 

pig, 89 
vein, 276, 277 
Cerebellum, 115, 336 
Cerebral aqueduct, 115, 330, 337 
artery, anterior, 266 
middle, 266 
posterior, 266 
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Cerebral corlex, 351 


Cle«v4ge of ovum, reptile*, 26 




Cleft palule. 149 


nerves, 115,357 


slemum, 316 


veins. 273 


xiphoid process, 316 


Cervical duct, 161 


Clitoris, 143. 223 




Cloaca. KJ, 97, 171,205 


fleiure. 328 


anomaly of, 208 


gabion, 368 


Cloacal membrane. 83, 160, 205 


tubercle, 225 


SLtth, 116 


Closing plates. 57. 60, 95, 118, 160 


sinus, 112 


ritw. 239 


pig, 90 


Coccygeal gland. 2H2 


veTicie. 161 


Cochlenrdurl. 384,386 


Chamber, anlerior. of eye, 377. 3S3 


Cceliacarlen,*), 122,262,267 


Chick embryos, 36. 43, 55 


aiU. primitive, 267 


of fifty hours' incubation, 55 


Ccelom, 29, 33, 180 


of twenty houis' duration, 36 


chick, 40, 53 




human. 179 


preservation of. .W 


pleural, 96 


study of. 36, «, 55 


Ccelomic pouches. 29 


Chin, 145 


Colic valve, 174 


ChOMK. 147 


Collateral eminence, 351 


primiUve. 373 


fissure, 351 


■econdaiy, 374 


Colliculus. facial, 364 


Chondrification of skull, 312 


inferior, 337 


of vertebrtE, 310 




Chondrioconta. 2S5 


superior, 337 
Coloboma.379 


Chondrocranium.312 


ossification of, 3ll 


Colon. 120,174 


Chorda dorsalis, 309 


Column, gray. 324 


origin of, 35 


Columns, muscle. 293 


gubernaculi. 221,222 


renal, 202 


Chordmie tendinea:, 2SP 






Chorioid fissure of eye, 376. 379 


jrray, m 


layer of eve. 3S.1 


bipiHicampal, .W 


plexus, 141. 142,334.338,342 


of telencephalon, .W,. 


Chorioidal arter>-, anterior, 266 


posterior, of labia majoi*. 225 


fissure. 342. 349 


white. 325 


Chorion. oriKin of, 65 


Compact byer, 236, 240 


chick. 65 


Concealed tesds, 224 


frondosum, 235, 237 


Conchar. 146.313,376 


human. 72 


Concrescence, theory of, 31 


Iseve. 235. 237 


Cone cells of retina, 382 


pis, (», 70 


Conjunctiva. 383 


villi of. 71,72.232,237 


Connective tissue, 285 


Chromaffin bodies, 368 


while fibrous. 285 


aortic, 3W 


Copula, 94, 117.150 




Coracoid process, 316 


accessorjV 1 7, 32 


Cord, genital, 210 


number of. 13 


medullary. 217 


Cilia, 383 


nephrogenic 197,201 


Ciliary bodies. 383 


spermatic, 224 


Ranglion. 361,368 


spinal, 322 


muscle, 383 


testis, 212, 213 


Circulation. feUl, 277 


umhilical, human, 70 


portal, 279 


of pig. 70 


vitelline, 46 


Corium, 295 . . , ,„ 


Circulatory system, 83 




Osteraa chyU, 279 


Corneal tissue, 286 


Clava, 336 


Corniculalc carlilagcs, 166 


Clavicle, ossification of, 315 


Corona mdiata, 9 


Cleevajjeofovum, 23 


Coronarj- appendagcE, 192 




ligament. 192 




sinus. 253, 271 


birds, 26 


sulcus, 225. 2S1 


frog, 25, 26 


Corpus albicans, 217 




primates, 27 


cilosum, 346, 348 
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Corpus hemorrhagicum, 217 

luteum, 217 
spurium, 217 
verum, 217 

striatum, 329, 341, 345 
Corpuscles, blood, red, 244, 245 

white, 245. See also Leucocytes. 

lamellated, 371 

renal, 133, 198, 199 

splenic, 282 

tactile, 371 

thymic, 163 
Cortex, cerebral, 351 

of cerebral hemispheres, 329 

of metanephros, 202 

primitive, of cerebral hemisphere, 341 
Corti*s organ, 359, 386 

pillars, 387 
Costal processes, 310 
Costo-cervical trunk, 266 
Cotyledons of human placenta, 240 
Cowper's glands, 228 
Crest, ganglion, 304, 353 

neural, 304 
Cribriform plates, 313 
Cricoid cartilage, 166 
Crista ampullaris, 386 

galli, 313 

inguinalis, 221 

terminalis, 254 
Crura cerebri, 330 
Cms longum, 390 
Cryptorchism, 214, 224 
Cumulus oophorus, 216 
Cuneiform cartilages, 166 
Cuneus, 336, 351 
Cutis plate. 111 
Cuvner's ducts, 58 
Cyclopia, 352 
Cystic duct, 120, 177 

kidney, 205 
Cysts, dermoid, 295 
Cytoplasm of ovum, 7 



Darwin's tubercle, 391 

Decidua basalis (serotina), 232, 236, 237, 239 

capsularis (reflexa), 231, 236 

vera (parietalis), 232, 235 
Decidual cells, 236 

membranes, 230, 231 
separation of, 241 

teeth, periods of eruption, 157 
Dendrites, 304 
Dental canaliculi, 157 

lamina, 153 

papilla, 153, 157 

pulp, 157 

sac, 157 
Dentate nucleus, 337 
Dentinal fibers of Tomes, 157 
Dentine, 157 
Derma, 295 
Dermatome, 293 
Dermoid cysts, 295 
Dermo-muscular plates, 51 
Dcrmo-myotome, 285, 293 
DescendinR tract of fifth nerve, 335, 361 
Determination of sex, 22 



Diaphragm, 187, 188 

anlage of, 61 

anomalies of, 194 
Diaphra^atic hernia, 194 
Diaphysis, 290 
Diaster, 13 

Diencephalon, 56, 80, 92, 115, 327, 338 
Differentiation of embryo, 3 

of tissues, 4 
Digestive canal, chick, 45, 57 
human, 80 
pig, 6 mm., 93 

glands, human, 81 
Dilator muscles of iris, 383 
Discs, intercalated, 293 

inter\'ertebral, 310 
Dissecting instruments, 137 
Dissections, lateral, of viscera, 138 

median sagittal, 140 

pig embryos, 137 

ventral, 143 
Diverticulum, cardiac, 119 

hepatic, 96, 119, 175 

Meckel's, 79, 171 

of ileum, 171 

of Nuck, 224 

of pharyngeal pouches, 95 
Ducts, branchial, 161 

cervical, 161 

cochlear, 384, 386 

common bile, 120 

Cuvier's, 58 

cystic, 120, 177 

Ebner's, 152 

genital, 208, 210, 218 

hepatic, 120, 177 

mesonephric, 120, 199, 210 

milk, 298 

Mullerian, 210 

naso-lacrimal, 384 

pancreatic, 179 

papillary, 201 

para-urethral, 227 

periportal, 177 

pronephric (primary excretory), 196, 199 

thoracic, 279 

thyreoglossal, 164 

vitelline, 159 
Ductuli efferentes, 199, 218 
Ductus arteriosus, 263, 279 

choledochus, 120, 177 

deferens, 218 

endolymphaticus, 385 

epididymidis, 218 

reuniens, 386 

venosus, 101, 124, 270, 279 
Duodenal glands (of 6 runner), 173 
Duodeno-hepatic ligament, 192 
Duodenum, 119, 170, 173 
Dyads, 16 



E\R, 384 

auricle of, 146 

external. 112. 146, 384, 390 

inner, v^84, 385 

internal, 45 

middle, 3H4, .^89 
Kbner's ducts and glands, 152 
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Ectocknn, 3, 28 

fonnatlon of, 28 
Ectodennal denx-adves, histogenesb ci, 294 
Ectoplasm, 285 

Efferent ductules of epididyinis, 199 
Elastic cartilage, 287 

tissue^ 286 
Eleidiii,294 

Ellipoids of ^leen, 282 
Embryos, duoc, 36, 43, 55 

of thirty-dght hours' duration, 43 
of twenty hours' duration, 36 
of twenty-6ve hours' duration, 38 
preservation of, 36 
study of, 36 
human, 71 
crown-rump length, 87 
estimated age. 87 
ofCo6te,78 
of Dandy, 76 
of Etemod, 77 
of His, 2^ mm., 78 
4.2mni^79 
Normentafel, 84, 85 
of Krdmer, 76 
of MaU, 76 
of Peter, 74 
of Spee, 74 
of Thompson, 76 
pig, 6 mm., 89 

10 mm., transi'erse sections, 125 
10 to 12 mm., 112 
dissection of, 137 
trans\'erse sections of 6 mm., 104 
whole, for study, 137 
Eminence, collateral, 351 
Enamel celb, 156 
layer, 156 
organs, 153 
pulp, 155 
Encephalon, 80 

Endocardial cushions, 98, 121, 131, 251, 252 
Endocardium, 131, 249 

chick, 41 
Endochondral bone formation, 289 
Endolymphatic sac, 385 
Endoplasm, 285 
?2ndotheIium, 54 
Enlargement, cervical, 326 

lumbar, 326 
Entoderm, 3, 28, 29 

formation of, 28 
Entodermal canal, 159 
epithelium, 170 
histogenesis of, 283 
Eosinophiles, 246 
Ependymal celb, 302, 307, 324 
layer, 59, 126, 307, 322, 333 
zone, 301 
Epicardium, 42, 98, 131, 249 
Epidermis, 294 

anomalies of, 295 
Epididymis, 219 

efferent ductules of, 199 
Epigastric arteries, 266 
Epigenesis, 2 

Epiglottis, 94, 116, 143, 151, 165 
Epiphysis (pineal gland), 141, 290, 310, 330, 339 
Epiploic foramen (of Winslow), 134, 190 



Epistropheus, 310 
Epithalamus, 330 
Epithdia, 3 

Epithelial bodies, 82, 163 
Epithelium, 54 

basal, of cochlear duct, 387 

entodennal, 170 
histogenesis of, 283 

olfactory, 128 

respiratory, 168 

stratified, 294 
Epitrichium, 294, 295, 296 
Eponychium, 299 
Epoophoron, 199, 219 
Erythroblasts, 244, 245 
Erythroc>'tes, 244, 245 
Erythroplastids, 245 
Esophagus, 81, 94, 95, 119, 143, 169 
Ethmoid bone, ossification of, 313 
Ethmoidal cells, 313, 376 
Ethmo-turbinals, 376 
Eustachian tube, 161, 389 

valve, 254 
Excretory duct, primary, 62, 196, 199 
Expression, muscles of, 320 
Elxtra-embryonic mesoderm, 71 
Extremities, arteries of, 26S 

muscles of, 318 

veins of, 276 
Eye, chick, 43, 45, 47, 59 

human, 80, 376 

pig. 89 
Eyelashes, 383 
Eyelids, 383 



Fach, de\*elopment of, 144 
Facial colliculus, 364 

ner\'e, 92, 116,362,363 
Falciform ligament, 133, 180, 192 
False hermaphroditism, 228 
Fasciculi proprii, 325 
Fasciculus cuneatus, 325 

gracilis, 325 
Femoral artery, 268 

nerve, 356 

vein, 277 
Femur, ossification of, 316 
Fertilization, 19, 20 

significance of, 21 
Fertilizin, 20 
Fetal circulation, 277 

membranes, human, 71 
pig, 68 
Fetus, 87 

relation of, to placenta, 241 
Fibrils, horn, 299 
Fibro-cartilage, 287 
Fibula, ossification of, 316 
Filament, axial, of spermatozoon, 11 

spiral, of spermatozoon, 1 1 

terminal, of spermatozoon, 11 
Filiform papillse, 151 
Filum terminale, 326 
Fingers, supemumeran*, 316 
Fissure, calcarine, 351 

chorioidal, 342, 349, 376. 379 

collateral, 351 

great longitudinal, 342 
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Fissure, hippocampal, 346, 349 

lateral, 349 

of Rolando, 351 

parieto-occipital, 351 

Sylvian, 349 

ventral median, 325 
Fixation of pig embryos, 137 
Flagellum of spermatozoon, 11 
Flexure, cephalic, 55, 79, 327 

cervical, 328 
pig, 89 

iliac, 174 

pontine, 327 
Flocculus, 337 
Floor plate, 322, 324, 332 
l*oliate i>apilke, 152 
Follicle cells, 8 
roUicles, Graafian, 9, 215 

primordial, 215 

vesicular, 215 
Fontanelles, 314 
Foramen, atrio-ventricular, 98 

caecum, 151, 164 

epiploic (of Winslow), 134, 190 

interatrial, 98, 253 

interventricular, 115, 258, 329, 343 
closure of, 259 

mandibular, 315 

Monro's, 343 

of Winslow, 134, 190 

ovale, 98, 120, 253, 254, 255 
section through, 130 
Fore-brain, chick, 40, 43, 44, 47, 59 

human, 327 
Fore-gut, chick, 39, 40, 41, 49, 57 

human, 81,159, 160 

pig, 93 
Fore-skin, 226 
Fomices of vagina, 220 
Fornix, 346, 347 
Fossa, incisive, 148 

olfactory, 371,372 

ovalis, 255 

supratonsillar, 161 

tonsilla , i61 
Fovea cardiaca, 39, 40, 41, 83 

chick, 49 
Frenulum prepucii, 226 
Frog, cleavage of ovum in, 25, 26 
Frontal operculum, 349 

sinus, 376 
Fronto-nasal process, 372 
Fronto-parietal operculum, 349 
Froriep's ganglion, 93, 116, 360 
Fundus of uterus, 220 
Fungiform papills, 151 
Funiculi of spinal cord, 325 
Furcula of His, 165 



Gall bladder, 120, 177 
Ganglion, 353 

accessory, 364 

cell layer, 382 
of retina, 358 

cells, ms 

unipolar, 305 
cervical, 368 
ciliary, 361 , 368 



Ganglion crest, 304, 353 
Froriep's, 93, 116,360 
geniculate, 92, 116, 363 
habenuls, 338 
.jugular, 93, 116 
nodose, 93, 116, 364 
otic, 368 

petrosal, 93, 116,364 
prevertebral, 368 

root, 93, 364 

semilunar, 92, 116, 361 

sphenopalatine, 368 

spinal, 50, 1 16, 304 
supporting cells, 305, 306 

spiral, 358, 359 

submaxillary, 368 

superior, 93, 116, 364 

sympathetic, 305, 367 

trunk, 364 

vestibular, 358 

vagus accessory, 116 

visceral, 368 
Gartner's canals, 219 
Gastric glands, 1 70 
Gastro-hepatic ligament, 192 
Gastro-lienic ligament, 191 
Gastrula, 28 
Gastrulation, 28 

of amphibia, 28 

of Amphioxus, 28 

of birds, 28 

of mammals, 29 

of reptiles, 28 
Geniculate bodies, 330 

ganglion, 92, 116, 363 
Genital cells, 213 

cord, 210 

ducts, 208, 210, 218 

eminence, 114, 225 

fold, 97, 120, 143, 197, 208 

glands, 97, 143, 208 
and mesonephric tubules, union of, 218 

swellings, 225 

tubercle, 225 
Genitalia, external, 224 

internal, ligaments of, 221 
Germ cells, 7, 302 

layers, 2, 3 
derivatives of, 54 
origin of, 23 

plasm, continuity of, 4 
Germinal disc, 26 
Giant cells, 247 
Gill slits, 55 
Glands, accessory genital, 227 

alveolo-lingual, 152 

Bartholin's, 228 

Brunner's, 173 

bulbo-urethral« 228 

cardiac, 170 

carotid, 369 

cells, 297 

coccygeal, 282 

Cowper's, 228 

duodenal (of Brunner), 173 

Ebncr's, 152 

gastric, 170 

genital, 97, 143, 208 
and mesonephric tubules, union of, 218 
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Glands, hemolymph, 281 

intestinal, 1/3 

lacrimal, 383 
accessory, 384 

lymph, 281 

mammary, 1 14, 297 
rudimentary, 298 
supernumerary, 298 

Meibomian, 383 

parathyreoid, 118, 163 

parotid, 152 

pineal, 141, 290, 310, 330, 339 

prostate, 227 

salivary, 152 

sebaceous, 296 

sublingual, 152 

submaxillary, 152 

sudoriparous, 297 

suprarenal, 143, 368, 369 

sweat, 297 

tarsal, 383 

thymus, 118 

thyreoid, 118, 164 

urogenital, 144 

uterine, of pregnancy, 236 

vestibular, 228 
Glans clitoridis, 225 

penis, 226 
Glomerulus, 133, 195, 198 
Glomus caroticum, 369 

coccygeum, 282 
Glossopharyngeal nerv^e, 93, 116, 362, 364 
Glottis, 94, 117, 151 
Gluteal artery, 268 

vein, 277 
Goblet cells, 283 
Gonads, 83 

Graafian follicle, 9, 215 
Granular layer of cerebellum, 337 

leucocytes, 246 
Granules, pigment, 295 
Gray column, 324 

commissures, 325 

rami, 367 
Groove, laryngo-tracheal, 164 

neural, 300 

primitive, 31 

rhombic, 334 

urethral, 225 
Ground bundles, 325 
Growth of embryo, 3 
Gubernaculum testis, 222, 223 
Gyrus dentatus, 346 

hippocampi, 346 



HiKMOPOiESis, 243 
Hair, 295 

bulb, 296 

cells, 295, 296, 387 

papilla, 296 

shaft of, 296 

sheath, 296 
Hare lip, 146 
Haversian canal, 290 
Head cavities, 366 

fold, 39 

muscles of, 319 

process, 32, 33^ 37, 38 



Head, vertebrate, segmentation of, 365 
Heart, chick, 41,46,49 
descent of, 259 
human, 83, 247, 248 
pig, 90, 97, 116,120,143 
primitive, chick, 42 
ventricle of, 57 
Helix, 391 

hyoid, 391 
Hemiazygos vein, 274 
Hemispheres, cerebral, 328, 329, 349 
Hemolymph glands, 281 
Henle*s loop, 203 
Hensen*s knot, 31, 36, 51 
Hepatic artery, 178 
diverticulum, 96, 119, 175 
duct, 120, 177 
vein, 270 
common, 98 
Heredity, Mendel's law of, 21 
Hermaphroditism, 228 

false, 228 
Hernia, diaphragmatic, 194 
inguinal, 224 
umbilical, 70 
Hind-brain, chick, 41, 44, 48, 59 

human, 80, 327 
Hind-gut, 57, 64, 83, 93. 159, 160 
Hippocampal commissure, 347 

fissure, 346, 349 
Hippocampus, 346, 349 

minor, 351 
His, furcula of, 165 
Histogenesis, 283 
defined, 4 
of bone, 288 
of cartilage, 287 
of ectodermal derivatives, 294 
of entodermal epithelium. 283 
of mesodermal tissues, 284 
of muscle, 291 
of ner\'ous tissue, 300 
Historical. 1 
Horn fibrils, 299 
gray, 324 

greater, of hyoid bone, 315 
lesser, of hyoid bone, 315 
Horse-shoe kidney, 205 
Howship's lacunae, 289 
Human embr>'os, 71 

crown-rump length, 87 
estimated age, 87 
of Coste, 78 
of Dandy, 76 
of Eternod, 77 
of His, 2.5 mm., 78 
4.2 mm., 79 
Normentafel, 84, 85 
of Kromer, 76 
of Mall, 76 
of Peter. 74 
of Spee, 74 
of Thompson, 76 
Humerus, ossification of, 316 
Hyaline cartilage, 287 
Hyaloid canal, 381 
Hvdramnios, 74 
H>Tnen, 219, 221 
Hyoid arch, 90 



Hyoid helii, 391 
Hyonijuidibular def[, 90 
Hypogastric artery, 268 
Hypoglossal nene. W. 116, 151, 360 

Hypophysis, 57, Sf. 339 

anterior lolje of, 59 

posterior iobe of, 1 15 
Hypospadias, 227 
Hypoihalamus, 3,10 



diverticulum of, 171 
Hiac artcrici!. 123, 267, 268 
flexure, 174 
veins, 274, 275 
Ilium, ossification of. 316 
lni]jlantation of nvum. 231 
Incisive canals (of Stenson), 148 

fossa, 143 
Incus, 315, 389, 390 
Infundibulum, 330, 339 
Inguinal canal, 22t, 222 
fold, 220. 221 
hernia. 224 
Inner cell mass, 71 

epithelial mass of gonad, 208 
Innominate artery. 263 
Instruments, dissecting, 137 
Insula, .M9 

Interatrial foramen, 98, 252 
Intercalated discs, 193 
Intercostal arteries. 266 
Intermediate cell mass. W, 52 
Interosseous artery, 268 

Jntersegmenta! arteries, 99, 1 22, 260, 262, 265 
fiber tracts, 335 
veins, 274 
Interstitial cells of testis, 213 
Interi'enlricular foramen, 1 15, 258, 329, 343 
closure of, 259 
septum, 121.258 



sulcus 



258 



Intervertebral discs, 310 

muscles. 317 
Intestinal glands, 173 

loop, 143, 170 
Intestine, human, 81, 83, 160, 170 

pig. 96. 120 

villi of, 173 
Introduction, 1 
Iris, 382. 3&) 

muscles of, 383 
Ischiadioc vein, 274 

artery, 268 
Ischium, ossification of, 316 
IsUndof Keil..H9 
Islands, blood, 243 

of pancreas, 179 
Isolecilhal ova, 23 
Isthmus. 115.328,330 



Jacobson's organ. 357, 374 
Jomt cavity, 291 

}oinls, 291 
ugular ganglion, 93, 116 
s»cs, 279 
veins, 123, 2T3 



Keratin, 299 
Keratohyalin, 294 
Kidney, anomalies of, 205 

calyces of, 120 

cystic, 205 

horse-shoe, 205 

human, 199 

tubules of, 120. 20t. 203 
Knot, primitive (of Hensen), 36, 51 

Labia majora, 225 

minora, 225, 227 
Labyrinth, membranous, 45 
Lacrimal bone, 314 
canab. 384 

glands, 38.) 
accessory, 384 

groove, M 
Lacuna;, bone, 289 

Hoviship's. 289 
Lame! lie, periosteal. 290 
Lamella led corpusclesj 371 
Lamina perpend iculans, 31 

terminal is, 329, .142, 346 
Langhans' layer, 238 
Larjngeal nerves, recurrent. 264 
Laryngo- tracheal gtoove, 164 
Larj-nx, Ifrl, 165 

cartilage of. UiS 

musrlesof .?30 

ventricles of, 165 
Law, Mendel's, of heredity, 21 

of biogenesis, 5 



epcndymal, 126, 307, 322, 333 
epitrichial, 296 

.-,■11, ,182 
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Sranului, ,U; 
Langhans', 2.18 
mantle, 126,322,324 
marginal, 126.322,325 
medullary, 33" 
molecular. 337 



e fit,,-! 



ofri 



i, 126 



pigment, of retina, 126, 377, 381 
retinal, 377, 381 
sclerotic, of eye, 383 
spongy. 236, 240 
Lecithin, 7 
Lemniscus. 338 
median, ,135 
Lens of eye, chick, 45, 47 
human, 376 
fibers of, 379 

pupillary membrane of, 381 
suspensoo' ligament of, 381 
vascular capsule of, 378, 381 
pig. 89 
pit. 376 
plate. 376 
vesicles, 59. 376, 379 
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Lens-stars, 380 
Lenticular nuclei, 345 
Lesser i)eritoneal sac, 133, 189 
Leucocytes, 245 

granular, 246 

mast, 247 

mononuclear, large, 246 

non-granular, 245 

polymorphonuclear, 246 
Ligament, broad, 221 

coronary, 192 

duodeno-hepatic, 192 

falciform, 133, 180, 192 

gastro-hepatic, 192 

gastro-lienic, 191 

lieno-renal, 191 

of internal genitalia, 221 

of liver, 191 

of testis, 221 

proper, of ovar>', 221 

round, 220, 222 

spheno-mandibular, 315 

stylo-hyoid, 315 

susfKinsory, of lens, 381 
Ligamentum arteriosum, 279 

labiale, 222 

ovarii, 210 

scroti, 222 

teres, 271, 279 

testis, 210, 222 

umbilicale medium, 208 

venosum, 270, 279 
Limbus ovalis, 254 
Limiting membranes of retina, 382 
Line, milk, 298 
Linguo- facial vein, 101 
Lip, 373 

hare, 146 

rhombic, 334 
Liver, anlage of, 57, 62, 175 

anomalies of, 178 

caudate lobe of, 192 

cords, 131 

human, 81, 175 

ligaments of, 191 

lobules of, 178 

pig, 90, 93, 96, 1 19 

quadrate lobe of, 192 

sinusoids of, 57, 62, 176 
Lobes of cerebrum, 349 
Lobule of ear, 391 
Lobules of liver, 1 78 
Lobuli epididymidis, 218 
Lumbar arteries, 266 

enlargement, 326 

veins, 276 
Lumbo-sacral plexus, 356 
Lung buds, 82 
Lungs, human, 81, 164, 167 
apical buds, 167 
changes at birth, 168 
stem buds, 167 

pig, 95, 119 
Lunula, 299 
Lymph glands, 281 

sacs, 279, 280 
Lymphatic system, 279 
Lymphatics, origin of, 279 

peripheral, 279 



Lymphocytes, small, 245 
Lymphoid tissue of spleen, 282 



Maculae acustioe, 386 
Magma reticulare, 71 
Mall's pulmonary ridge, 183 
Malleus, 315, 389 

muscles of, 390 
Mammals, cleavage of ovum in, 26 

gastrulation of, 29 

origin of mesoderm in, 32 
Mammary arteries, 266 

glands, 114, 297 
nidimentar>', 298 
supernumerary, 298 
Mammillarj' bodies, 330, 347 

recess, 330, 341 
Mandibular arch, 90 

foramen, 315 

nerve, 116, 361 

process, 79, 80, 90, 112, 314, 372 
Mantle layer, 126, 322, 324 
Manubrium, 311 
Marginal layer, 126, 322, 325 

sinus, 241 

zone, 302 
Margo thalamicus, 327 
Marrow, bone, 289 
red, 289 
yellow, 290 

cavity, 290 
Massa intermedia, 341 
Mast leucocytes, 247 
Mastication, muscles of, 319 
Mastoid cells, 314 

process, 314 
Maturation, 12, 14 

of mouse ovum, 18 

significance of, 21 
Maxilla?, 315 
Maxillary nerve, 116, 361 

process, 79, 80, 90, 112, 314, 372 

sinus, 376 
Maxillo-turbinal anlage, 376 
Meatus, external auditory, 90, 112, 1^ 

inferior nasal, 376 
Meckel's cartilage, 315 

diverticulum, 79, 171 
Meconium, 175 
Median arter>', 268 

longitudinal bundle, 335 

nerve, 356 
Mediastinum, 167 

of ovary, 214 

testis, 213 
Medulla oblongata, 80, 330 
Medullary cavity, 290 

cords, 217 

layer, 337 

sheath, 306 

velum, 330, 337 
Mcgakatyocytes, 247 
Meibomian glands, 383 
Membrana tectoria, 387 
Membrane, anal, 160, 205 

basilar. 389 

bone, 288 

bones of skull, 314 
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Membrane, cloacal, 160, 205 

decidual, 230, 231 
separation of, at birth, 241 
tjrmpanic, 117 

limiting, of retina, 382 

obturator, 316 

pericardial, 187 

pharyngeal, 159 

pleuro-pericardial, 182, 183 

pleuro-peritoneal, 182, 183 

pupillary, 381 

Reissner's, 389 

synovial, 291 

tympanic, 391 

urogenital, 160, 205 

vestibular, 389 

vitelline, 7 
Membranous labyrinth, 45 
MendePs Law of heredity, 21 
Menstruation, 10, 230 

uterus during, 230 
Mesamceboids, 243, 244 
Mesencephalon, 80 

chick, 44, 48, 60 

human, 330, 327, 337 

pig, 92, 115 
Mesenchyma, 3 

chick, 41, 53 

human, 284 
Mesenteric arteries, 262, 267 
inferior, 122 
superior, 261 

veins, 270 
superior, 99, 100, 122, 125 
Mesentery, 93, 96, 120, 133, 179, 180, 191, 192 

anomalies of, 194 

dorsal, 81, 192 
Mesocardium, 180 

dorsal, 49, 249 
Mesocolon, 180, 193, 194 
Mesoderm, 3, 28 

amphibian, 30 

Amphioxus, 29 

birds, 31 

extra-embryonic, 34, 71 

intra-embryonic, 34 

mammal, 32 

origin of, 29 

primary, 28 

reptiles, 30 

somatic, 52, 53, 69 

splanchnic, 53, 69, 169, 366 

Tarsius, 34 
Mesodermal segments, 2, 40, 51, 62, 64 

tissues, histogenesis of, 284 
Mesoduodenum, 180, 193 
Mesogastrium, 180 
Mesonephric duct, 49, 52, 62, 97, 120, 199, 210 

fold. 197 

tubules, 197 
and genital glands, union of, 218 
Mesonephros, 52, 83, 90, 93, 97, 120, 143, 195, 197 
Mesorchium, 210 
Mesorectum, 180, 194 
Mesothelium, 54, 284 

peritoneal, 170 
Mesovarium, 210 
Metameres, 2 
Metamerism, 2 



Metanephros, 52, 97, 120, 143, 195, 199 

and umbilical arteries, section through, 136 

calyces of, 199 

collecting tubules, 199, 201 

cortex, 202 

pelvis, 199 

tubules, 199, 201 

ureter, 199 
Metaphase of mitosis, 13 
Metatarsus, ossification of, 316 
Metathalamus, 330 

Metencephalon, 80, 92, 115, 327, 328, 336 
Methods of study, 5 
Mid-brain, 80, 327 

chick, 43, 44, 47 
Mid-gut, 57, 159 
Migration, cell, 3 
Milk ducts, 298 

line, 114,298 

teeth, periods of eruption, 157 
Minot's ichthyoid blood cells, 244 
Mitosis, 12 

phases of, 12-14 

significance of, 21 
Mitotic figure, 13 
Mitral valve, 259 
Moderator muscles, 259 
Modiolus, 389 
Molecular layer, 337 
Monaster, 13 

Mononuclear leucocytes, large, 246 
Monophyletic theory of origin of blood elements, 

243 
Monro's foramen, 343 
Mons pubis, 233 

Montgomery's rudimentary mammary glands, 298 
Morula, 24 

Motor nerves, somatic, 360 
Mouse ovum, fertilization of, 19 

maturation of, 18 
Mouth, pig, 6 mm., 93 
Miiller's fibers, 382 

tubercle, 221 
Miillerian ducts, 210 
Multiplication, cell, 3 
Muscles, 316 

anomalies of, 320 

cardiac, 291, 293 

ciliary, 383 

columns, 293 

dilator, of iris, 383 

histogenesis of, 291 

inter\'ertebral, 317 

moderator, 259 

of back, 317 

of expression, 320 

of extremities, 318 

of head, 319 

of larynx, 320 

of maJIeus, 390 

of mastication, 319 

of neck, 317 

of pharynx, 320 

of tongue, 320 

of trunk, 317 

papillary, 259 

plate, 60, 62 

skeletal, 291, 292 

smooth, 291 
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Muscles, sphincter, of iris, 383 

stapedial, 390 

stemo-cleido-mastoid, 364 

thoraco-abdominal, 317 

trapezius, 364 

voluntary, 52 
Muscular system, 316 
Musculocutaneous nerve, 356 
Myelencephalon, 80, 92, 115, 328, 330, 332 
Myelin, 306 

development of, 326 

sheath, 306 
Myelocytes, 245, 246 
Myoblasts, 292, 293 
Myocardium, 42, 98, 249, 259 
Myofibrillae, 293 
Myotomes, 2, 292 

changes in, during formation of adult muscles, 
317 

chick, 51 



Nail fold, 298, 299 

human, 298 
Naris, external, 373 
Nasal bone, 314 

meatus, inferior, 376 

passages, 374 

processes, 145, 372, 373 

septum, 313, 373 
Naso-lacrimal duct, 384 
Naso-turbinal anlagc, 376 
Navel, 70 

Neck, muscles of, 317 
Neopallium, 346 
Nephrogenic cords, 197, 201 

tissue, 120, 136,202 
Nephrostome, 195 
Nephrotome, 195 

chick, 40, 52, 64 
Nerve, abducens, 116, 361 

accessorius, 116 

acoustic, 92, 1 16, 358 

auditory, 358 

axillarv, 356 

cells, 300 

cerebral, 115, 357 

facial, 92, 116,362,363 

femoral, 356 

fibers, 300 
cell-chain theory of development, 306 
layer, 382 

glossopharyngeal, 93, 116, 362, 364 

hypoglossal, 93, 116, 151, 360 

mandibular, 116, 361 

maxillary, 116, 361 

median, 356 

motor somatic, 360 

musculocutaneous, 356 

obturator, 356 

oculomotor, 92, 115, 330, 360 

olfactory. 357 

ophthalmic, 116, 361 

optic, 115,358,383 

peroneal, 356 

petrosal, superficial, 116, 363 

phrenic, 355 

radial, 356 

recurrent laryngeal, 264 



Nerve, sciatic, 356 

sensory, somatic, 357 

somatic, motor, 360 
sensory, 357 

spinal, 116, 353 
accessory, 93, 116, 364 
efferent or ventral root fibers of, 302 

terminal, 358 

tibial, 356 

trigeminal, 92, 116, 361 

trochlear, 116,330,361 

ulna, 356 

vagus, 93, 1 16, 362, 364 

visceral mixed, 361 
Nervous layer of retina, 126 

system, 91, 114 
central, 321 
chick, 44, 55 
human, 80, 321 
peripheral, 353 
sympathetic, 366 

tissue, histogenesis of, 300 
Neural crest, 50, 93, 304 
chick, 41 

folds, 38, 40 

groove, 3S, 300 

plate, 300 

tube, 38, 40, 64, 300, 332 
anomalies of, 352 
origin of, 29, 30 
supporting cells of, 307 
Neurenteric canal, 31, 32, 33, 76 
Neurilemma, 306 
Neuroblasts, vS02 

differentiation of, into neurones, 302 

of retina, 382 
Neurofibrillar, 304 
Neuroglia cells, 300, 302, 307, 308 

fibers, 300, 302, 307, 308 
Neurokeratin, 306, 308 
Neuromeres, 44, 104, 115, 334 
Neurones, 302 

afferent, 305 

differentiation of neuroblasts into, 302 

theory, 305 
Neuroporcs, 40, 321 

anterior, 43 
Ncutrophiles, 246 
Nipple, 298 
Node, primitive (of Hensen), 51 

of Ranvier, 306 
Nodose ganglion, 116 
Nodulus cerebclli, 337 
Normoblasts, 244 
Nose, 371 
Notochord, 33, 38, 309 

chick, 40, 64 

origin of, 29, 35 
Notochordal canal, 33 

plate, 31,32, 37, 38 
Nuclear zone, 302 
Nuclei pulposi, 35, 309 
Nucleolus, 7 
Nucleus ambiguus, 364 

caudate, 345 

cuneatus, 335 

dentate, 337 

gracilis, 335 

lenticular, 345 
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Nucleus of pons, 536 

olivary, 335 

receptive, 335 

red, 337 

ruber, 337 

terminal, 335 
Nuck's diverticula, 224 
Nymphae, 227 



Obex, 334 

Obturator membrane, 316 

nerve, 356 
Occipital bone, ossification of, 312 
Oculomotor nerve, 92, 115, 330, 360 
Odontoblasts, 157 
Olfactory apparatus, 346 

brain, 328 

epithelium, 128 

fossa, 371, 372 

lobe, 346 

nerve, 357 

organ, 371 

pits, 112,371,372 
pig. 89 

placodes, 371 

stalk, 346 

tracts, 346 
Olivary nucleus, 335 
Omental bursa, 189 

inferior recess of, 190 
Omentum, 133, 169, 180, 191, 192 
OScyte, 18 

primary, 18 
Oogenesis, 8 
Oogonia, 18 
Operculum, 349 
Ophthalmic nerve, 116, 361 

vein, 273 
Optic chiasma, 329, 358 

cup, 56, 112,328,376,381 

nerve, 115,358,382 

placode, 376 

recess, 330, 343 

stalks, 47, 59, 376 

tract, 358 

vesicles, 40. 43, 47, 59, 343 
Ora serrata, 381 
Oral cavity, 142 
Orbital operculum, 349 
Organ, Corti's, 359, 386 

Jacobson's, 357, 374 

spiral, 386, 387 

vomero-nasal, 357, 374 
Os coxa*, 316 
Ossicles, auditory, 389 
Ossification of carj^us, 316 

of chondrocranium, 312 

of ethmoid bone, 313 

of femur, 316 

of fibula, 316 

of humerus, 316 

of ilium, 316 

of ischium, 316 

of metatarsus, 316 

of KKcipital bone, 312 

of patella, 316 

of phalanges, 316 

of pisiform, 316 



Ossification of pubis, 316 

of radius, 316 

of skull, 312 

of sphenoid bone, 313 

of tarsus, 316 

of temporal bone, 313 

of tibia, 316 

of ulna, 316 

of vertebrae, 310 
Osteoblasts, 288, 289 
Osteoclasts, 289 
Ostium abdominale, 210 

vaginae, 221 
Otic ganglia, 368 

vesicle, 45 
Otocyst, 45, 56, 60, 80, 92, 385 
Ovarian arteries, 267 

pregnancy, 20 

vein, 275 
Ovary, 214 

anomalies, 218 

compared with testis, 217 

descent of, 222 

mediastinum, 214 

prop)er ligament of, 221 

septula, 214 

stroma of, 215 
Ovulation, 10 
Ovum, cleavage of, 23. See also Cleavage of ovum, 

human, 7 

fertilization of, 20 

implantation of, 231 

isolecithal, 23 

maturation of, 17, 18 

mouse, fertilization of, 19 

segmentation of, 23. See also Cleavage of ovum. 

structure of, amphibian, 7 
bird, 7 
monkey, 10 

telolecithal, 23 



Palvte bones, 314 

cleft, 149 

development of, 146 

premaxillary, 373 

primitive, 373 

soft, 149 
Palatine processes, lateral, 147 

tonsil, 82, 118, 162 
Pallium of cerebral hemispheres, 329 

of cerebrum, 341 
Pancreas, alveoli of, 179 

human, 81, 178 
accessor>' duct of, 179 

islands of, 1 79 

pig, 96, 120 
Pancreatic duct, 179 
Papilla-, dental, 153, 157 

hair, 2% 

of tongue, 151, 152 

renal, 202 
Papillary ducts, 201 

muscles. 259 
Paradidymis, IW. 218 
Parathyreoid gland, 82^, 118, 163 
Paraurethral ducts, 227 
Parietal pleura, 168 
Parietals, 314 
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Parieto-occipital fissure, 351 
Parolfactory area, 346 
Paroophoron, 199, 219 
Parotid glands, 152 
Pars oeca, 381 

ciliaris, 382 

iridis retins, 382 

lateralis of sacrum, 311 

optica, 381, 382 
hypothalamica, 339 

radiata, 202 
Parthenogenesis, artificial, 20 
Patella, ossification of, 316 
Peduncles of cerebrum, 338 
Pelvis, renal, 199, 201 
Penis, 143 

Perforated space, 346 
Pericardial cavity, 49, 53, 179, 180 
chick, 53, 60 

membrane, 187 
Perichondral bone formation, 289, 290 
Perichondrium, 287 
Periderm, 294 
Perilymph space, 387, 389 
Periosteal bone formation, 289 

lamellae, 290 
Periosteum, 287 
Pcriotic capsule, 312 
Peripheral lymphatics, 279 

nervous system, 353 

sinus, 281 
Periportal ducts, 177 
Peritoneal cavity, 53, 185 
chick, 53 

mesothelium, 170 

sac, 133 
lesser, 133, 189 
Peritoneum, 133 
Peroneal artery, 268 

nerve, 356 
Petrosal ganglion, 93, 116, 364 

nerve, superficial, 116, 363 

sinus, 273 
PflUger's tubes, 215 
Phalanges, ossification of, 316 
Phallus, 143, 225 
Pharyngeal bursa, 162 

membrane, 42, 46, 47, 80, 159 

plate, 42 

pouches, 46, 60, 95, 117, 160 

tonsil, 162 
Pharyngopalatine arches, 149 
Pharynx, human, 81 

muscles of, 320 

pig, 93, 116 
Philtrum, 146 
Phrenic artery, 267 

nerve, 355 
Pia mater, 126 
Pig embryos, 112 
6 mm., 89 
10 to 12 mm., 112 
dissection of, 137 
transverse sections of 6 mm., 104 
of 10 mm., 125 

fetal membranes, 68 
Pigment granules, 295 

layer of retina, 1 26, 377, 381 
Pillars, anterior, of fornix, 347 



PiUars of Corti, 387 

Pineal body or gland, 141, 290, 310, 330, 339 

Pisiform, ossification of, 316 

Pituitary body, 339 

Placenta, accessory, 242 

human, 73, 230, 231, 235, 237 
cotyledons of, 240 
intervillous spaces of, 241 
position of, 242 
relation of fetus to, 241 
vessels of, 241 

previa, 242 

succenturiate, 242 
Placodes, 362 

auditory, 385 

olfactory, 371 

optic, 376 
Plasm, germ, continuity of, 4 
Plate, alar, 323, 332, 335, 337 

basal, 239, 240, 323, 332 

blood, 247 

closing, 160 

cribriform, 313 

cutis, 111 

floor, 322, 324, 332 

lens, 376 

muscle. 111 

neural, 300 

notochordal, 31 

roof, 322, 332, 338 

urethral, 225 
Pleura, parietal, 168 

visceral, 168 
Pleural cavity, 53, 61, 183, 185 
chick, 53 

coelom, 96 
Pleuro-pericardial cavity, 40 

membranes, 182, 183 
Pleuro-pcritoneal canal, 183 

cavities, 179 

membranes, 182, 183 
Plexus, brachial, 355 

chorioid, 141, 142, 334, 338, 342 

lumbo-sacral, 356 
Plica semilunaris, 383 

venae cavae, 103, 133, 189, 192, 274 
vein of, 274 
Polar bodies, 18 
Polocytes, 18 
Polydactyly, 316 

Polymorphonuclear leucocytes, 246 
Polyphyletic theory of origin of blood elements, 

243 
Polyspermy, 20 
Pons, 115,330 

nucleus of, 336 
Pontine flexure, 327 
Popliteal artery, 268 
Portal circulation, 279 

vein, 99, 125, 268, 270 
Postbranchial bodies, 164 
Postnasal gut, 97 
Preformation, doctrine of, 2 
Pregnancy, abdominal, 20 

ovarian, 20 

tubal, 20 

uterine glands of, 236 

uterus during, 230 
Premaxillary palate, 373 



Premyelocytes. 244, 245, 246 
Prepucium, 2ZS, 226 
Preverlebrii) ganglia, 368 
Primary excretory ducts, 52, 196, 199 
Primates, 68 

cleavage of ovum in, 27 
Primitive choanx, 373 

folds, 31 

groove, 31, 36. 38 

heart, chick, 42 

knot or node, 31,36,51 

palate, 373 

pit, 31 

segraeots. 2, 40 

streak, 31,36, 40, SI 
Primoidial follicles. 215 
Proajnniotic area, 39. 43 
Process, coracoid. 316 

costal, 310 

fronto-nasal, 372 

latetal nasal. 144, 145, 372 
palatine, 147 

mandibular, 112, 314, 372 

mastoid, 314 

manillary, 112,314,372 

median nasal, 144. 145, 372, 373 
palatine. 147 

nasal, 372 

styloid. 314. 315 

vermiform, 172, 174 

xiphoid, 311 
cleft, 316 
Processus globulares, 372 
Proncphric ducts, 196 

tubules, 49 
Pronephros, 52, 195 
Pronucleus. 18. 19 
Prophase of mitosis, 13 
Prosencephalon, 327 

chick, 44 
Prostate gland, 227 

ProsUtic utricle, 218, 219 j 

Pubis, ossification of, 316 I 

Pulmonary arteries. 99, 121, 122, 168, 258, 262, 264 i 

ridge, IJW I 

vein, 121, 168, 255 i 

Pulp, dental. 157 

enamel. 155 
Pupillaiy membrane, 381 
Pyramids of kidney, 201 



Ralhke's pockcl, 57. 59, 81, 93, 126, 160 

Recapitulatian, law of, 5 

Receptive nucleus. 335 

KwEss, inferioi, ol omental bursa, 190 

lateral, 334 

mammlllary, 330, 341 

optic. 330, 34,^ 
Rectum, 120, 135, 143. 174, 205 
Red blood corpuscles, 244, 24S 

bone marrow. 289 

nucleus, 337 
Reference, titles tor, 6 
Regeneration of bone, 291 
Reicherl's cartilage, 390 
Reil's islands, 349 
Reissner's membrane. 389 
Renal artery, 205, 267 

columns, 202 

corpuscles, 133. 198, 199 

papilla'. 202 

pelvis, 199, 201 

tubules, 201, 203 

veins. 275 
Reptiles, cleavage of ovum id, 26 

gastrulation of. 28 

origin of mesoderm it 



testis, 212 
Kelicular formation, 335 

tissue, 6.1. 285 
Retina, layer? of, 382 

nervous layer, 126 

pigment layer of, 1Z6, 377, 381 
Retinal layer. 381 

of optic cui). 377 
Retroperitoneal sac, 279 
Rhinencephalon. 328. 341, 346 
Rhombencephalon, 80, 327 

chick, 44 
Rhombic grooves, 334 

lip, 334 
Rhombcidial sinus, 40, 44, 50 
Ribs. ,MW. 310 
Ridge, pulmonary. 183 
Rod cells of retina. 382 
Rolando's fissure, 351 
Roof plate. .132. ,132. 338 
Roots, spinal, dorsal, 305 



Round ligament. 220, 222 



lobe of liver, 192 



Radial artery, 268 

nerve, 356 
Radius, ossification of. 316 
Ramus angularis. 270 



270 



dorsal. 354 
gray, ,'67 
lateral, 354 
posterior. 354 
terminal, 354 
ventral. 3.M 
white. ,W6 



Sacciili^s. ,186 
Saccus vaginalis, 223 
Sactal artery, middle, 268 
Sacrum, pars lateralis of, 311 
Sagittal dissections, median, 140 

sinus, superior, 273 
Salivary glands, 152 
Saphenous vein 277 
Sarcolemma, 293 
Sarcoplasm. 293 
Sarcostyles. 29.1 
SalyriiilK-rck. .Wl 
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Scab tymiwii 
i vislibuli. 389 
I Scapula. ossificalioD of, 316 
. Sciatic ner^'e, 356 
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Sclerotic layer of eye, 383 
Sclerotome, 111, 284 
Scrotal area, 227 
Scrotum, 227 

ligament of, 222 
Sebaceous gland, 296 
Sections, chick, fifty hours, 59 
thirty-eight hours, 47 
twenty-five hours, 40 

pig, 6 mm., 104 
10 nrni., 125 
SecsseFs pocket, 35, 81, 93, 160 
Segmental zone, 64 

Segmentation of ovum, 23. See also Cleavage of 
ovum. 

of vertebrate head, 365 
Segments, mesodermal, 2, 40, 51, 62, 64 

primitive, 2 
Semilunar ganglion, 92, 116, 361 

valves, 258 
Seminal vesicle, 218 
Sense cells, 387 

organs, chick, 44, 55 
human, 80, 370 
Sensory nerves, somatic, 357 

organs, general, 371 
Septa placentae, 240 
Septum, atrial, 251 

mterventricular, 121, 258 

median, of adult spinal cord, 324, 325 

membranaceum, 259 

nasal, 313, 373 

pellucidum, 346, 347 

primum, 98, 120, 252, 279 

scroti, 227 

secundum, 121, 253, 279 

spurium, 253 

transversum, 61, 62, 83, 113, 116, 143, 175, 180, 
182, 183 
Sertoli, sustentacular cells of, 14, 213 
Sex cells, 208 

determination of, 22 
Shaft of hair, 296 
Sheath cells, 306 

hair, 296 

medullary, 306 

myelin, 306 
Shoulder-blade, ossification of, 316 
Sinus, blood, 281 

cavernosus, 273 

cervical, 90, 112 

coronary, 253, 271 

frontal, 376 

marginal, 241 

maxillary, 376 

peripheral, 281 

petrosal, 273 

rhomboidal, 40, 44, 50 

sagittal, superior, 273 

sphenoidal, 376 

transverse, 273 

urogenital, 120, 205, 212 

venosus, 57, 60, 97, 120, 249, 250, 253 
valves of, 121, 251 
Sinusoids, 86 

of liver, 57, 62, 176,268,269 
Situs viscerum inversus, 194 
Skeletal muscle, striated, 291, 292 

system, 309 



Skeleton, 309 

anomalies of, 316 

appendicular, 315 

axial, 309 

branchial arch, 314 
Skull, 311 

chondrification of, 312 

membrane bones of, 314 

ossification of, 312 
Smooth muscle, 291 
Solitary tract, 362 
Soma, 4 
Somatic mesoderm, 52, 53, 69 

motor nerves, 360 

sensory ner%'es, 357 
Somatopleure, 30, SSf 52, 53, 62, 64 
Somites, 2 
Sperm cells, 10 
Spermatic artery, 267 

cord, 224 

veins, 275 
Spermatids, 14 
Spermatocyte, primary, 14 

secondary, 14 
Spermatogenesis, 14 
Spermatogonia, 14, 213 
Spermatozoon, 10 
Sphenoid bone, ossification of, 313 
Sphenoidal sinus, 376 
Spheno-mandibular ligament, 315 
Spheno-palatine ganglia, 368 
Sphincter muscle of iris, 383 
Spina bifida, 352 
Spinal accessory nerve, 93, 116, 364 

arteries, 264 

cord, 322 
primitive segments, section through, 111 

ganglia, 50, 116,304 

supporting cells, 305, 306 

nerves, 116, 353 
efferent or ventral root fibers of, 302 

roots, dorsal, 305 

tract, descending, of trigeminal nerv^e, 361 
Spiral ganglia, 358, 359 

limbus, 387 

organ, 386, 387 

sulcus, 387 

tunnel, 387 
Spireme, 13 

Splanchnic mesoderm, 53, 69, 169, 366 
Splanchnopleure, 30, 34, 52, 53, 64 
Spleen, 191, 281 
Splenic corpuscles, 282 
Spongioblasts, 302, 306, 307 
Spongy layer, 236, 240 
Stapedial artery, 390 

muscle, 390 
Stapes, 315, 390 
Stenson's canal, 148 
Sternal bars, 311 

Sterno-clcido-mastoid muscle, 364 
Sternum, 311 

cleft, 316 
Stoerck's loop, 203 
Stomach, 81,96, 119, 169 
Stomodaeum, 57, 80, 161 
Stratified epithelium, 294 
Stratum corneum, 294 

germinativum, 294 
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Stratum granuiosum, 216, 217, 294 

lucidum, 294 
Stroma of ovary, 215 
Study, methods of, 5 
Stylo-hyoid ligament, 315 
Styloid process, 314, 315 
Subcardinal veins, 102, 123, 124, 274 
Subclavian arteries, 99, 122, 262, 263, 266, 268 

veins, 123, 276 
Sublingual gland, 152 
Submaxillary ganglia, 368 

gland, 152 
Substantia ossea, 157 

propria of cornea, 377 
Sudonparous glands, 297 
Sulcus, central, 351 

coronary, 225, 251 

hypothalamicus, 330, 339 

interventricular, 258 

limitans, 323, 332, 339 

of cerebrum, 351 

spiral, 387 
Supporting cells, 371, 387 
of neural tube, 307 
of spinal ganglia, 305, 306 

tissue, 285 
Suprarenal artery, 267 

gland, 143, 368, 369 
accessory, 370 

vein, 275 
Supratonsillar fossa, 161 
Suspensory ligament of lens, 381 
Sustentacular cells (of Sertoli), 14, 213 
Sweat glands, 297 
Sylvian fissure, 349 
Sympathetic ganglia, 305, 367 

nervous system, 366 
Synovial membrane, 291 



Tactile corpuscles, 371 
Taenia, 334 
Tail bud, 55 

fold, 55 

gut, 97 

of caudate nucleus, 345 
Tarsal glands, 383 
Tarsius, origin of mesoderm in, 34 
Tarsus, 383 

ossification of, 316 
Taste buds, 151,371 

cells, 371 
Teeth, aniages of, 153, 154 

anomalies of, 158 

cement of, 157 

decidual, periods of eruption, 157 

dental lamina of, 153 
ixipilla, lvS3, 157 
pulp, 157 
sac, 157 

dentine, 157 

development of, 153 

enamel, 153, 155 

milk, iK.Ti()<ls of eruption, 157 

o<lontoblasts, 157 

of vertebrates, 158 

I^ermanent, |)eriods of eruption, 158 
Tegmentum, 3v^0 
Tela chorioidea, 329, 338 



Telencephalon, chick, 56 

commissures of, 346 

human, 80, 327, 341 

pig, 92, 115 
Telolecithal ova, 23 
Telophase of mitosis, 13 
Temporal bone, ossification of, 313 

operculum, 349 
Tendon, 286 
Tensor nerve, 358 

nucleus, 335 

ramus, 354 

tympani, 390 

ventricle, 326 
Testis, 212 

anomalies of, 214 

compared with ovary, 217 

concealed, 224 

cords, 212, 213 

descent of, 222 

intermediate cords of, 213 

interstitial cells of, 213 

ligament of, 221 

mediastinum, 213 

tubuli contorti, 213 
recti, 213 
septula, 213 
Tetrads, 16 
Thalamus, 142, 330 
Thebesian valve, 254 
Theca foUiculi, 217 
Theory of concrescence, 31 
Thoracic duct, 279 
Thoraco-abdominal muscles, 317 
Thymic cori^uscles, 163 
Thymus, 162 

aniages, 82 

gland, 118 
Thyreo-cervical trunk, 266 
Thyreoglossal duct, 117, 164 
Thyreoid anlage, 60 

cartilage, 166, 315 

gland, 118, 164 
human, 81,82, 164 
pig, <M, 95 
Tibia, ossification of, 316 
Tibial ner\e, 356 

veins, 277 
Tissue, adifwse, 287 

areolar, 286 

connective, 285 
white fibrous, 285 

corneal, 286 

difi^erentiation of, 4 

elastic, 286 

lymphoid, of si)leen, 282 

ner\'ous. 300 

reticular. 16w^, 285 

supporting, 285 
Titles for reference, 6 
Toes, suixTnumcrar>', 316 
Tomes, dentinal fibers of, 15/ 
Tongue, muscles of, 320 

of pig. 116, 143, 149 
fiapilKT of, 151, 152 
Tonsil, iKiIatine, 82, 118, 162 

I)haryngeal, 162 
Tonsillar fossa, 161 
Touch-i)acls, v^OO 
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Trabeculae came, 259 

Trachea, human, 81, 82, 164, 166 

piK,94,95, 119, 143 
Tract, descending, of fifth nerve, 335 
Tractus solitarius, 335 
Tragus, 391 
Trapezius muscle, 364 
Triangular ligaments, 192 
Tricuspid valves, 121, 259 
Trigeminal nerve, 92, 116, 361 
Trochlear nerve, 1 16, 330, 361 
Trophectoderm, 26, 71, 72, 232 
Trophoderm, 232, 234 
Tubal pregnancy, 20 
Tuber cinereum, 330, 341 
Tubercle, cloacal, 225 

Darwin's, v^91 

genital, 225 

MUller's, 221 

satyr, 391 
Tuberculum acusticum, 358 

impar, 82, 94, 117, 150 
Tubular heart, 248 
Tubules, mesonephric, 197^ 

and genital glands, origin of, 218 

renal, 120, 201, 203 
Tubuli contorti, 213 

recti, 213 

septula, 213 
Tunica albuginea, 212, 214 

externa, 2i7 

interna, 217 

vaginalis, 224 
Turbinate anlages, 143 
Twins, development of, 21 
Tympanic cavity, 161, 389 

membrane, 117, 391 



Ulna, ossification of, 316 
Ulnar artery, 268 

nerve, 356 
Ultimobranchial body, 118, 164 
Umbilical arteries, 86, 99, 123, 135, 260, 267 

cord, human, 70 
of pig, 70 

hernia, 70 

veins, 259, 261, 268, 271 
human, 86 
pig, 100, 124 

vessels, 70 
Umbilicus, 70 
Unguiculates, 68 
Ungulates, 68 

Unipolar ganglion cells, 305 
Urachus, 77, 208 
Ureter, 120, 135, 199, 208 
Urethra, 143, 205, 227 
Urethral groove, 225 

plate, 225 
Urogenital ducts, 144 

fold, 197, 208 

glands, 144 

membrane, 160, 205 

opening, 225 

organs, 83, 143 

sinus, 120, 205, 212 

system, 97, 120, 195 
Uterine glands of pregnancy, 236 



Uterine tubes, 219 
Utero-vaginal anlage, 220 
Uterus, 219, 220 

anomalies of, 221 

bicomis, 221 

during menstruation, 230 
pregnancy, 230 

fetalis, 221 

fundus of, 220 

growth of, 221 

infantilis, 221 

ligaments of, 221, 222 

masculinus, 219 

planifundus, 221 
Utricle, prostatic, 218, 219 
Utriculus, 386 
Uvula, 149 



Vagina, 219, 220 
anomalies of, 221 
fomices of, 220 
masculina, 218, 219 
Vagus ganglia, accessory, 116 

ner\'e, 93, 116,362,364 
Vallate papillse, 151 
Valves, atrio-ventricular, 259 
bicuspid, 121, 259 
colic, 174 
Eustachian, 254 
mitral, 259 

of coronary sinus, 254 
of inferior vena cava, 254 
of sinus venosus, 121, 251, 253, 254 
semilunar, 258 
Thebesian, 254 
tricuspid, 121, 259 
Vascular system, 243 
Vegetal pole, 23 

Veins, anterior cardinal, 49, 58, 59, 60, 86, 101, 
123, 261, 268, 271 
axillary, 276 
azygos, 274 
basilic, 276, 277 
border, 276 
brachial, 276 
cardinal, 123 
anterior, 49, 58, 59, 60, 86, 101, 123, 261, 268, 

271 
common, 58, 60, 86, 101, 123, 261, 268, 271 
left, 97 
right, 97 
posterior, 58, 62, 63, 86, 102, 123, 261, 268, 274 
cephalic, 276, 277 
cerebral, 273 

common cardinal, 58, 60, 86, 101, 123,261,268, 
271 
left, 97 
right, 97 
development of, 268 
femoral, 277 
gluteal, 277 
hemiazygos, 274 
hepatic, 270 

common, 98 
iliac, 274, 275 
intersegmental, 274 
ischiadic, 274 
jugular, 123, 273 
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Veins, linguo-facial, 101 

lumbar, 276 

mesenteric, superior, 99, 100, 125, 270 

of extremities, 276 

of heart, 86 

of lower extremity, 277 

of pig, 99, 123 

of plica vense cavae, 274 

ophthalmic, 273 

ovarian, 275 

portal, 99, 125, 268, 270 

posterior cardinal, 58, 62, 63, 86, 102, 123, 261, 
26S, 274 

pulmonary, 121, 168, 255 

renal, 275 

saphenous, 277 

spermatic, 275 

subcardinal, 102, 123, 124, 274 

subclavian, 123, 276 

suprarenal, 275 

tibial, 277 

umbilical, 259, 261, 268, 271 
human, 86 
pig, 100, 124 

vitelline. 49, 62, 86, 99, 124, 182, 260, 268 
chick, 39, 40, 42 
right, 98 
Velum, medullary, 330, v337 
Vena anonvma, left, 271 
right, 272 

capitis lateralis, 273 
medialis, 271, 273 

cava, inferior, 100, 103, 120, 124, 189, 274, 
275 
superior, 271 

ports, 268, 270 
Ventral arteries, 99, 122 

ramus, 354 
Ventricle, fifth, 347 

first, 329 

fourth, 115,330 

lateral, 115,329 

of heart, 57, 83, 90, 97, 249, 251, 258 

of lar>'nx, 165 

second, 329 

terminal, 326 

third. 329, 341 
Ventricular limb, 249 
Ventro-lateral arteries, 99, 122 
Vermiform process. 172, 174 
Vermis cerebelli, 336 
Vernix caseosa, 74, 295 
Vertcbnc, 309, 310 

chondrification of, 310 

ossification of, 310 

pig, centra of, 142 

variations in number, 316 
Vertebral arch, 310 

arteries, 122, 264 
Vertebrate head, segmentation of, 365 
Vesicle, auditory, 3S5 

blastodermic, 26 

brain, primary, 322, 327 



Vesicle, cer\ncal, 161 

lens, 376, 379 

optic. 40. 43, 47, 59, 343 

otic, 45 

seminal, 218 
V'esicular follicles, 215 
Vestibular anlage, 386 

ganglia, 358 

glands, 228 

membrane, 389 
Villi, anchoring. 237 

of chorion, 71, 72, 232, 237 

of intestine, 173 

origin of, 72 
Viscera, 114 

lateral dissections, 138 

pig, dissections of, 91 
Visceral ganglia, 368 

mixed nerves, 361 

pleura, 168 
Vitelline arteries. 46, 58, 63, 86, 99, 122, 260, 261, 
262 
chick, 42 

circulation, 46 

duct. 159 

membrane, 7 

veins. 49. 62, 86, 99, 124, 182, 260, 268 
chick, 40 
right, 98 
Vitello-umbilical trunk, 86, 260 
\'itreous body of eye, 380 
Voluntary muscle, 52 
Vomer, 314 
Vomero-nasal organ, 357, 374 



White blood cori>uscles, 245. See also Leucocytes, 

commissure, 325 

fibrous connective tissue, 285 

rami, 366 
Whole embr>'os for study, 137 
Winslow's foramen, 134, 190 
WoltVian ducts, 97, 83 



Xiphoid process, 311 
cleft, 316 



Yellow bone marrow, 2*X) 
Yolk, 7 

sac, 65. W), 67, 68. 77 

stalk, 65, 66. 77, 79, 120, 159, 170, 171 



ZoN'A pellucida, 7 
Zone, ei)endymal, 301 

marginal, 302 

nuclear, 302 

segmental, 64 
Zonula ciliaris. 381 
Zuckerkanill's l>o<lies, 369 
Zygomatic Iwne, 314 
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